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Southern  white  men  have  long  embraced  a  regional  identity  that  is 
marked  by  "difference"  from  other  forms  of  American  masculinity.   A 
specific  set  of  cultural  assumptions  has  played  a  part  in  constructing 
this  difference.   This  dissertation  examines  the  autobiographical 
discourse  of  white  male  writers  in  the  American  South  from  the  Colonial 
period  to  the  present  and  positions  that  discourse  in  relation  to  the 
nationally  dominant  New  England  tradition  of  male  self-portraiture.   The 
autobiographers  I  examine  typically  eschew  autonomous  individualism  in 
favor  of  community-based  honor  and  a  more  relational  or  organic 
conception  of  self  and  society.   They  rarely  treat  their  "whiteness"  as 
transparent,  obvious,  or  universal,  and  their  masculinity  is  "feminized" 
in  regionally  specific  ways.   These  differences  have  resulted  in  their 
canonical  exclusion. 

Chapter  One  examines  the  usefulness  of  contemporary  autobiography 
theory  for  this  study,  arguing  that  the  most  helpful  are  those  that 
theorize  marginal  autobiographical  identities.   Chapter  Two  explores  the 
historical  conditions  and  specific  cultural  assumptions  that  have  led 
white  southerners  to  resist  nationally  dominant  models  of  selfhood  and 
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self-representation.   The  subsequent  chapters  recover  and  analyze  this 
tradition. 

William  Byrd's  Histories  of  the  Dividing  Line  reveals  the  early 
existence  of  an  honor-based  model  of  selfhood  in  the  South.   The 
nineteenth-century  autobiographies  of  William  J.  Grayson  and  Richard 
Taylor  use  relational  strategies  of  self-representation  to  resist 
northern  cultural  hegemony.   However,  Mark  Twain  uses  his  southern 
identity  to  authorize  his  critique  of  the  Lost  Cause  myth  and  position 
himself  as  a  "national"  rather  than  a  regional  writer.   Twentieth- 
century  autobiographers  challenge  the  constraints  of  the  tradition  even 
further.   During  the  Southern  Renaissance,  poet  William  Alexander  Percy 
yokes  together  the  discourses  of  southern  identity  and  artistic  selfhood 
to  allow  for  more  interiority.   In  the  Civil  Rights  era,  Willie  Morris 
and  other  southern  white  liberals  write  confessional  narratives  which 
inscribe  an  individual  conscience.   In  the  1970s,  "redneck" 
autobiographers  Harry  Crews  and  Will  Campbell  deploy  their  class 
identification  to  authorize  their  accounts  and  to  expand  the  definitions 
of  the  South  and  the  southerner. 


CHAPTER  1 
OF  SELVES,  LIVES,  AND  WRITING: 
THEORIES  OF  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  ITS  CONDITIONS,  LIMITS,  AND  EFFECTS 

As  critical  interest  in  self-representation  has  steadily  grown 
during  the  last  two  decades,  so  too  has  the  canon  of  American 
autobiography.   Where  the  first  generation  of  scholars  in  the  field 
restricted  their  focus  to  texts  that  feature  the  confident  "I"  of  the 
"representative"  American  self,  more  recent  criticism  stresses  the  rich 
diversity  of  autobiographical  discourse  in  the  United  States.   Arguing 
that  normative  definitions  of  "American  autobiography"  excluded  the  life 
writing  of  those  whose  experiences  of  selfhood  differed  from  nationally 
dominant  constructions  of  white  masculinity,  feminist  and  minority 
critics  have  been  successful  in  calling  attention  to  the  ways  in  which 
members  of  marginalized  groups  have  used  the  autobiographical  occasion 
to  assert  their  personal  and  collective  identities  and  to  rewrite  the 
standard  histories.   Yet,  for  all  the  work  that  has  gone  into  remapping 
the  cultural,  political,  and  historical  terrain  of  self-representation 
in  the  U.S.,  precious  little  critical  attention  has  been  given  to 
regional  patterns  in  American  autobiography,  and  no  autobiography  by  a 
white  southerner,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  accorded  canonical 
status.' 

Among  the  first  to  offer  serious  resistance  to  hegemonic 
discourses  of  American  identity,  white  southerners  articulated  their 
sense  of  "difference"  from  the  North  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  rest 
of  the  country)  well  before  the  first  shots  were  fired  on  Fort  Sumter. 


'  Two  possible  exceptions  come  to  mind,  and  those  are  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Autobiography  (1821)  and  William  Byrd  of  Westover's 
Histories  of  the  Dividing  Line  (1728,  1737),  both  of  which  I  discuss  in 
Chapter  Three  of  this  study. 
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In  addition  to  embracing  a  self-consciously  regional  identity,  the 
autobiographers  I  examine  reveal  more  subtle  marks  of  difference  as  well 
that  challenge  a  number  of  largely  unspoken  assumptions  about  the 
supposed  uniformity  of  Anglo  American  male  subjectivity.   Because,  as 
Bertram  Wyatt-Brown  has  argued  in  Southern  Honor;  Ethics  and  Behavior  in 
the  Old  South,  the  traditional  South  placed  a  greater  emphasis  than  did 
the  North  on  such  external  definitions  of  selfhood  as  honor  and  shame 
(rather  than  the  more  internally  directed  grace  and  guilt),  white 
southerners'  methods  of  self-portraiture  have  deviated  significantly 
from  those  of  their  northern  counterparts.   This  is  especially  true  for 
privileged  white  men  from  the  region,  who  have  historically  identified 
most  strongly  with  the  South  and  played  the  dominant  role  in  shaping  the 
discourse  of  southern  identity. 

I  will  argue  that  the  conventional  notions  of  autobiographical 
selfhood  that  were  once  used  to  exclude  the  life  writing  of  women  and 
minorities  from  the  canon  are  still  being  used  to  misread  the 
autobiographies  of  white  men  from  the  South,  which  typically  present  a 
less  autonomous,  more  "relational"  narrator  than  do  the  autobiographies 
of  white  males  from  other  parts  of  the  country.   Sidonie  Smith  argues 
that  one  reason  women's  autobiographical  writing  has  historically  been 
misread  and  devalued  is  that  (male)  critics  have  subjected  it  to  an 
androcentric  model  of  self-representation  that  has  minimal  relevance  to 
female  subjectivity: 

In  privileging  the  autonomous  or  metaphysical  self  as  the  agent  of 
its  own  achievement  and  in  frequently  situating  that  self  in  an 
adversarial  stance  towards  the  world,  "autobiography"  promotes  a 
conception  of  the  human  being  that  valorizes  individual  integrity 
and  separateness  and  devalues  personal  and  communal 
interdependency.     (Poetics  of  Women's  Autobiography  38) 

Yet,  as  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese  and  others  have  shown,  the  ideology  of 

social  organicism  that  informed  antebellum  southerners'  defenses  of 

slavery  rejected  the  bourgeois  individualism  of  northern  capitalism  on 
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the  grounds  that  it  placed  too  great  an  emphasis  on  autonomy  and 
separateness  at  the  expense  of  "communal  interdependency. "^ 

Although  the  previously  ignored  subject  of  southern  autobiography 
is  now  receiving  some  critical  attention,  few  published  treatments  of 
the  topic  to  date  have  problematized  the  authority  of  the  privileged 
southerner's  autobiographical  "I,"  questioned  the  metaphysics  of 
presence  upon  which  the  reception  of  autobiography  rests,  or  treated  the 
narrator's  southern  identity  as  a  textual  effect  resulting  from  various 
discursive  practices  rather  than  an  extratextual  reality  that 
"naturally"  manifests  itself  in  the  narrative.   The  present  study  will 
do  all  those  things,  but  in  order  to  do  so  it  will  first  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  cultural  and  historical  conditions  that  allowed  for  the 
emergence  and  development  of  a  white  southern  autobiographical 
tradition.   Such  an  investigation  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
autobiography  (by  which  I  mean  generally  any  form  of  published  self- 
representation  such  as  autobiography,  memoir,  personal  narrative,  and 
"edited"  diaries)  is  accorded  a  special  status  in  relation  to  other 
literary  forms  and  involves  its  own  rules  of  transmission  and  reception. 
Consequently,  we  must  begin  by  examining  the  ways  in  which  contemporary 
theorists  have  historicized  and  reconceptualized  the  practice  of  life 
writing. 

Although  Europeans  have  engaged  in  self-representation  at  least 
since  Saint  Augustine  wrote  his  Confessions  in  400  A.D.,  the  term 
autobiography  is  of  relatively  recent  coinage.   The  OED  lists  its  first 
usage  in  1797,  where  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Review  treats  the  word  as 
an  oddity;  half  a  century  later  it  appears  to  be  in  common  circulation, 
with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  employing  the  apparently  familiar  term  to 
describe  the  emerging  science  of  geology  as  "the  autobiography  of  the 


^  See  Fox-Genovese,  "The  Anxiety  of  History:  The  Southern 
Confrontation  with  Modernity,"  Southern  Cultures  (Inaugural  Issue)  64- 
82). 
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earth."'  Critics  and  editors  alike  are  prone  to  use  the  appellation 
anachronistically:  Augustine's  Confessions  predates  the  first  use  of  the 
term  by  some  1400  years,  but  this  has  not  kept  some  scholars  from 
treating  it  as  autobiography.*  More  recently,  Benjamin  Franklin  died 
some  seven  years  before  the  first  documented  use  of  the  term,  though  no 
one  today  refers  to  his  Memoirs  (1792)  as  anything  but  his 
Autobiography.   Roy  Pascal  articulates  the  conventional  view  in  Truth 
and  Design  in  Autobiography  (1960),  one  of  the  early  authoritative 
studies  of  the  genre,  when  he  says  that  Rousseau's  Confessions  (1782) 
marks  the  inception  of  "the  classical  age  of  autobiography"  (39).   While 
attempts  such  as  Pascal's  to  place  the  "birth"  of  a  genre  in  such 
specific  terms  inevitably  lead  to  challenges  from  critics  who  would  move 
the  date  forward  or  backwards  (depending  on  how  they  define  the  genre), 
an  autobiographical  tradition  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  well 
under  way  before  someone  came  up  with  a  name  that  stuck.   Some  critics 
continue  to  argue  over  which  texts  should  be  listed  under  the  heading  of 
autobiography,  but  most  scholars  in  the  field  agree  that  its  appearance 
coincides  with  the  rise  of  modern  capitalism  and  its  attendant  ideology 
of  autonomous  individualism.'  As  Sidonie  Smith  notes,  literary 


The  anonymous  reviewer  refers  to  the  term  as  a  neologism, 
writing,  "It  is  not  very  usual  in  English  to  employ  hybrid  words  partly 
Saxon  and  partly  Greek:  yet  autobiography  would  have  seemed  pedantic." 

"*   See  Robert  Elbaz,  The  Changing  Nature  of  the  Self:  A  Critical 
Study  of  the  Autobiographic  Discourse  (Iowa  City:  U  of  Iowa  P,  1987). 
Although  Elbaz  includes  a  chapter  on  Augustine's  Confessions  in  his 
book,  he  qualifies  its  status  as  autobiography  by  stating  that 

[t)he  main  innovation  in  the  Confessions  is  the  creation  of  a 
narrative  sequence  of  the  biographical  facts  of  an  individual 
human  life.   With  Augustine  there  appears  for  the  first  time  a 
coherent  and  cumulative  account  of  biographical  data  which  will 
ultimately  develop  into  what  is  now  termed  autobiography.  (18-19) 

Noting  that  the  noun  individual  was  first  used  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Raymond  Williams  observes  that  the  older  adjective 
originally  meant  "indivisible,"  and  asserts  that  "[t]he  development  of 
the  modern  meaning  from  the  original  meaning  is  a  record  in  language  of 
an  extraordinary  social  and  political  history"  (Keywords  133). 
Williams,  who  sees  the  current  conception  of  the  term  as  a  product  of 
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historians  who  seek  to  explain  the  sudden  birth  of  autobiography  point 

to  a  cluster  of  historically  specific  phenomena  at  the  end  of  the 

eighteenth  century,  such  as: 

the  new  recognition  of  identity  as  an  earned  cultural  achievement, 
an  arena  of  self-fashioning  rather  than  an  ascriptive,  natural 
donn^e;  the  corollary  recognition  of  identity  as  simultaneously 
unique  and  yet  dependent  on  social  reality  and  cultural 
conventions;  an  increased     willingness  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  traditional  modes  of  inquiry  and  to  promote  the 
hermeneutical  responsibility  and  authority  of  the  speaking 
subject;  the  transformation  of  conceptions  of  historiography. 

(Poetics  of  Women's  Autobiography  26) 

Once  these  cultural  changes  occurred,  a  discourse  of  autonomous 
individualism  was  made  possible,  out  of  which  grew  the  practice  of  self- 
representation  we  now  call  autobiography.   Despite  the  many  ways  in 
which  dominant  conceptions  of  selfhood  have  changed  since  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  the  popularity  of  self-written  life  stories  and 
personal  remembrances  remains  strong  and  is,  according  to  Peter 
Glassman,   "a  characteristic  manifestation  of  contemporary  culture's 
extreme  curiosity  about  'selves'  and  our  radical  interest  in  the  life  of 
particularized  human  individuation"  (quoted  in  Stone,  11).   A  casual 
survey  of  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  Nonfiction  Bestseller  list 
suggests  that  the  popularity  of  the  autobiography  shows  no  signs  of 
waning  anytime  soon.* 


the  Enlightenment,  argues: 

The  emergence  of  notions  of  individuality,  in  the  modern 
sense,  can  be  related  to  the  break-up  of  the  medieval  social, 
economic,  and  religious  order.  .  .  .  [when]  there  was  a  new  stress 
on  a  man's  personal  existence  over  and  above  his  place  in  a  rigid 
hierarchical  society.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  until  [the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries]  that  a  new  mode  of 
analysis,  in  logic  and  in  mathematics,  postulated  the  individual 
as  the  substantial  entity  (cf.  Liebniz's  monads),  from  which  all 
other  categories  were  derived.   The  political  thought  of  the 
Enlightenment  mainly  followed  this  model.  (135) 

*  Of  the  ten  books  listed  for  the  week  of  November  28,  1993,  no 
fewer  than  six  are  autobiographies,  ranging  from  Howard  Stern's  Private 
Parts  in  the  number  two  slot  to  William  Shatner's  Star  Trek  Memories  in 
the  ninth  position.   One  southerner,  Maya  Angelou,  makes  the  list  with 
Wouldn't  Take  Nothing  for  Mv  Journey  Now. 
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If  the  general  reader's  appetite  for  autobiographies  in  this 
country  has  remained  strong  over  the  last  two  centuries,  the  last  ten  to 
fifteen  years  have  witnessed  a  virtual  boom  in  critical  and  theoretical 
approaches  to  self-representation.'   Initially  regarded  by  late- 
eighteenth-century  and  nineteenth-century  critics  as  little  more  than 
another  species  of  biography,  scholarship  in  the  field  remained 
extremely  sparse  until  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  critics 
began  looking  beyond  the  bios  of  autobiography  and  interrogating  the 
relationship  between  the  autos  and  qraphe,  that  is,  how  the 
autobiographical  "self"  comes  into  being  in  writing,  and,  more  recently, 
how  the  writing  of  an  autobiographical  self  may  subvert  culturally 
dominant  ideologies  of  selfhood.'   Yet  today  many  scholars,  especially 
those  influenced  by  the  formalism  of  the  New  Criticism,  continue  to  see 
autobiography  as  a  poor  relation — Tom  Wolfe  has  referred  to  it  as  a  "Low 
Rent  art" — to  more  canonically  privileged  genres  such  as  fiction  and 


'  See  James  Olney,  "Autobiography  and  the  Cultural  Moment:   A 
Thematic,  Historical,  and  Bibliographical  Introduction,"  Autobiography ; 
Essavs  Theoretical  and  Critical,  ed.  Olney  (Princeton:  Princeton  UP, 
1980)  3-27;  William  C.  Spengemann,  Appendix,  "The  Study  of 
Autobiography:  A  Bibliographic  Essay,  Forms  of  Autobiography;  Episodes 
in  the  History  of  a  Literary  Genre  (New  Haven:  Yale  UP,  1980);  and 
Sidonie  Smith  "Autobiography  Criticism  and  the  Problematics  of  Gender" 
in  A  Poetics  of  Women's  Autobiography:  Marginality  and  the  Fictions  of 
Self -Represent at ion  (Bloomington:  Indiana  UP,  1987)  3-19,  for  surveys  of 
the  shifts  in  theoretical  concerns  in  autobiography  studies. 

See  Robert  Folkenflik,  "Introduction:  The  Institution  of 
Autobiography,"   The  Culture  of  Autobiography:  Constructions  of  Self- 
Representation,  ed.  Folkenflik  (Stanford,  CA:   Stanford  U  P,  1993)  1-20, 
for  an  instructive  survey  of  the  institutional  history  of  autobiography, 
including  its  criticism.   Folkenflik  cites  Friedrich  Schlegel's  and 
Samuel  Johnson's  remarks  on  autobiography  to  argue  that  the  genre  was 
seen  exclusively  as  a  form  of  biography  until  the  middle  of  this 
century.   Noting  that  "the  criticism  and  theory  of  autobiography  have 
lagged  several  centuries  behind  the  practice,"  he  argues  that  it  has 
been  "philosophically  inclined  critics"  who  have  been  primarily 
responsible  for  the  current  theoretical  interest  in  the  genre,  while 
"none  of  the  New  Critics  shows  up  as  a  writer  of  critically  or 
theoretically  important  essays  on  autobiography"  (9-10). 


7 
poetry.'  Generally  recognized  as  the  first  critically  sophisticated 
treatment  of  the  subject,  Georges  Gusdorf's  seminal  essay,  "Conditions 
and  Limits  of  Autobiography"  (1956),  historicizes  the  practice  of 
autobiography.'"  Gusdorf  observes  that  what  may  seem  like  a  universal 
or  natural  enterprise,  the  writing  of  one's  life,  "asserts  itself  only 
in  recent  centuries  and  only  upon  a  small  part  of  the  map  of  the  world" 
(29). 

In  addition  to  arguing  for  the  historical  and  cultural  specificity 
of  the  genre,  Gusdorf  anticipated  the  major  theoretical  issue  that  would 
come  to  dominate  autobiography  studies  during  the  seventies  and  eighties 
by  pointing  out  the  "impossibility"  of  translating  a  life  into  writing. 
Impatient  with  those  who  would  read  autobiography  simply  in  order  to 
learn  the  facts  of  a  writer's  life,  Gusdorf  calls  attention  to  the 
inherent  discrepancy  between  the  purported  aim  of  autobiography,  "which 
is  simply  to  retrace  the  history  of  a  life,"  and  its  larger  ideological 
or  cultural  work,  which  is  "directed  toward  a  kind  of  apologetics  or 
theodicy  of  the  individual  being"  (39).   Instead  of  being  merely 
another,  perhaps  more  personal  form  of  biography,  he  argues, 
autobiography  is  characterized  by  its  "creative"  rather  than  its  purely 
biographical  content  and  should  be  viewed  not  as  a  historical  document 


'  See  Albert  Stone,  Autobiographical  Occasions  and  Original  Acts; 
Versions  of  American  Identity  from  Henry  Adams  to  Nate  Shaw 
(Philadelphia:  U  of  Pennsylvania  P,  1982),  who  discusses  Wolfe's  remarks 
and  its  implications  in  his  analysis  of  the  school  of  "New  Journalism" 
or  "personal  reportage"  that  emerged  in  the  sixties  and  was  practiced  by 
Wolfe,  Norman  Mailer,  Hunter  S.  Thompson,  and  others.   For  Wolfe,  the 
novel  is  the  aesthetic  standard  against  which  all  other  prose  forms  are 
measured.   While  journalists  are  now  free  to  employ  novelistic 
"techniques,"  Wolfe  argues,  they  must  borrow  from  "less  prestigious 
media  like  autobiography"  to  ground  their  observations  in  an  empirical 
"reality"  (Stone  274). 

'"  William  C.  Spengemann  argues  otherwise,  saying  that  Francis 
Hart's  "Notes  for  an  Anatomy  of  Modern  Autobiography"  (1970)  marks  the 
inception  of  the  theoretical  interpretation  of  autobiography  in  English, 
since  Gusdorf's  essay,  originally  written  in  French,  remained 
untranslated  into  English  until  1980.   Many  American  critics  cited 
"Conditions"  before  its  translation,  though,  and  judging  by  the 
frequency  of  citation  in  the  works  I  have  read,  Gusdorf  remains  by  far 
the  more  influential  of  the  two. 
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but  as  an  artistic  achievement;   "Every  autobiography  is  a  work  of  art 
and  at  the  Scune  time  a  work  of  enlightenment;  it  does  not  show  us  the 
individual  seen  from  outside  in  his  visible  actions  but  the  person  in 
his  inner  privacy.  .  .  "  (45).   Even  though  Gusdorf  displays  an  apparent 
faith  in  the  transparency  of  language,  we  should  avoid  dismissing  his 
belief  in  the  autobiographer ' s  ability  to  share  his/her  most  subjective 
thoughts  as  critically  naive.   While  he  may  be  faulted  for  embracing 
what  we  might  now  call  an  outmoded  understanding  of  literature  in  which 
a  text  becomes  "artistic"  to  the  extent  that  it  reveals  the  "genius"  of 
the  creator,  he  grants  the  author  no  transcendent  powers  of  self- 
knowledge.   For  Gusdorf,  the  "inner  privacy"  revealed  in  autobiography 
is  no  fixed  reality,  but  rather  a  version  of  the  autobiographer  "not  as 
he  was,  not  as  he  is,  but  as  he  believes  and  wishes  himself  to  have 
been."   He  takes  care  to  point  out  at  the  end  of  his  essay  that 

[a]lthough  every  man  is  the  first  witness  of  himself  .  .  .  the 
testimony  that  he  thus  produces  constitutes  no  ultimate, 
conclusive  authority — not  only  because  objective  scrutiny  will 
always  discover  inaccuracies  but  much  more  because  there  is  never 
an  end  to  this  dialogue  of  a  life  with  itself  in  search  of  its  own 
absolute.   (48) 

As  recently  as  1985,  Paul  John  Eakin  restated  the  problem  of 
authority  and  referentiality  in  autobiography  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
terms,  saying  that  "Autobiographical  truth  is  not  a  fixed  but  an 
evolving  content  in  an  intricate  process  of  self-discovery  and  self- 
creation"  (Fictions  in  Autobiography  3-4)."   The  problem  remains, 
however,  that  no  matter  how  one  defines  the  "truth"  of  autobiography,  it 


Although  Gusdorf  edges  toward  a  post-structural  model  of 
selfhood  in  his  essay,  his  conception  of  autobiography  rests  upon  an 
implicit  belief  in  a  unified  self  that  has  a  transcendent  "truth"  which 
may  or  may  achieve  expression  in  symbolic  form.   But  as  Nancy  K.  Miller 
has  remarked,  recent  theoretical  developments  have  problematized  such  a 
view: 

If  there  is  anyone  more  dead  than  the  author  of  fiction,  who 
classically  was  said  to  authorize  his  text  by  inscribing  his 
intentions  for  future  generations,  it  would  have  to  be  the  author 
of  autobiography.   For  of  the  three  defining  terms  of 
autobiography — the  self,  the  life,  the  writing — only  the  writing 
has  survived  the  poststructuralist  and  postmodern  housecleaning  of 
anticjuated  beliefs.  (10) 
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is  difficult — if  not  impossible — to  reject  the  notion  that  it  makes  a 
special  kind  of  claim  for  authenticity  and  veracity.   As  Barrett  J. 
Mandel  observes,  "...  readers  turn  to  autobiography  for  the  kind  of 
satisfaction  one  derives  from  reading  something  true  rather  than 
fabular"  (55).   If  Mandel  is  to  be  faulted  for  his  dependence  upon  a 
truth-functional  model  of  discourse,  his  unwillingness  to  pretend  that 
fiction  and  autobiography  are  one  and  the  same  is  shared  by  scholars  who 
subscribe  to  more  theoretically  informed  understandings  of  language  and 
writing. 

Although  Gusdorf's  work  may  be  seen  as  compromised  by  the  same 
apparent  faith  in  the  referentiality  of  language  that  undergirds 
Mandel 's  argument,  the  former's  initial  foray  into  autobiography  theory 
is  responsible  for  opening  up  the  field  as  a  subject  worthy  of  serious 
theoretical  consideration.   By  pointing  out  the  division  between  the 
self  who  speaks  and  the  self  who  is  described  in  autobiography,  Gusdorf 
defined  the  autobiographical  enterprise  by  its  inherent  contradictions. 
Moreover,  by  calling  attention  to  the  essential  fictiveness  of  the 
autobiographical  self,  he  anticipated  the  concerns  of  an  entire 
generation  of  scholars  who  would  continue  his  work.   But,  as  Mandel 's 
concerns  suggest,  Gusdorf  (perhaps  unwittingly)  raises  more  questions 
than  he  answers,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  particularly  thorny 
problem  of  how  to  distinguish  autobiography  from  other  modes  of  writing. 

Few  critics  are  more  concerned  with  determining  the  conditions  of 
autobiography  than  Philippe  Lejeune,  who  begins  his  highly  influential 
book,  On  Autobiography,  by  questioning  the  very  possibility  of  defining 
the  genre  (due  to  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  novel,  or 
"fiction,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  biography,  or  "fact,"  on  the 
other) .   Apparently  undaunted,  however,  he  goes  on  to  call  it  a 
"retrospective  prose  narrative  written  by  a  real  person  concerning  his 
own  existence,  where  the  focus  is  his  individual  life,  in  particular  the 
story  of  his  personality"  (4).   Lejeune  then  qualifies  his  unnecessarily 
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rigid  definition  by  adding,  "The  text  must  be  mainly  a  narrative.  .  .  . 

The  perspective  is  mainly  retrospective.  .  .  .  The  subject  must  be 

primarily  individual  life,  the  genesis  of  the  personality,  .  .  .  social 

or  political  history  can  also  be  part  of  the  narrative"  (5).   Despite 

his  remark  that  "...  a  certain  latitude  is  left  to  the  classifier  in 

the  examination  of  particular  cases"  of  autobiography,  Lejeune's  set  of 

definitional  constraints  still  imposes  a  model  of  self-representation 

that  privileges  an  autonomous  model  of  selfhood  since  it  assumes  a 

necessary  distinction  between  one's  "individual  life"  and  the  part  of 

one's  life  spent  with  others,  a  distinction  not  universally  recognized. 

Feminist  critics  were  the  first  to  object  that  an  understanding  of 

autobiography  limited  to  a  paradigm  of  autonomous  individualism  is 

inherently  androcentric  because  it  excludes  more  relational  modes  of 

identity  typically  employed  by  women  autobiographers.   As  we  saw 

earlier,  Sidonie  Smith  has  argued  that  the  dominant  paradigm  of 

individuality  may  "derive  from  a  decidedly  male  resolution  of  the 

tension  between  individuation  and  dependency."   Citing  the  work  of  Nancy 

Chodorow,  Smith  notes  that 

.  .  .  the  configuration  of  identity  and  the  process  of 
individuation  differ  for  men  and  women  to  the  extent  that  the 
relationship  of  the  male  and  female  child  to  the  mother  during  the 
pre-Oedipal  stage  differs.   Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
daughter's  pre-Oedipal  attachment  to  the  mother,  "feminine 
personality,"  suggests  Chodorow,  "comes  to  be  based  less  on 
repression  of  inner  objects,  and  fixed  and  firms  splits  in  the 
ego,  and  more  on  retention  and  continuity  of  external 
relationships".  .  .  .  Thus,  [the  female's)  experience  of  self  is 
characterized  by  "more  flexible  and  permeable  ego  boundaries." 

(Poetics  of  Women's  Autobiography  12) 

The  representation  of  what  Chodorow  calls  the  "feminine  personality" 

would  require  a  discursive  strategy  markedly  different  from  the  one 

implied  in  Lejeune's  and  Gusdorf's  conceptions  of  autobiography,  a 

strategy  that  might  blur  rather  than  sharpen  divisions  between  subject 

and  object,  public  and  private,  individual  and  communal.   Such  an 

autobiographical  subject  might  not  recognize  a  "genesis  of  the 

personality"  that  is  completely  separate  from  other  personalities  and 
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might  be  unable  to  tell  its  story  without  effacing  the  singularity  of 
the  autobiographical  "I"  in  the  same  stroke  of  the  pen.'^ 

In  any  case,  Lejeune  switches  tactics  and  acknowledges  the 
ultimate  futility  in  defining  the  genre  through  such  means."   Shifting 
his  attention  away  from  formal  features  such  as  subject  matter  or 
narrative  sequence,  he  argues  that  autobiography  distinguishes  itself 
through  its  reception:   "In  order  for  there  to  be  autobiography  (and 
personal  literature  in  general),  the  author,  the  narrator,  and  the 
protagonist  must  be  identical"  (4).   In  fact,  for  Lejeune  the  single 
most  important  condition  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  text  is  an 
autobiography  is  the  reader's  assumption  that  the  author,  narrator,  and 
protagonist  are  indeed  one  and  the  same,  an  identification  that  is 
established  by  what  he  calls  the  "autobiographical  pact."   This  pact 
between  the  author  and  reader  may  be  accomplished  in  either  or  both  of 
two  basic  manners: 


'^  For  representative  contemporary  readings  of  women's 
autobiographies  see  Smith,  Poetics;  Shari  Benstock,  ed. ,  The  Private 
Self;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Women's  Autobiography  (Chapel  Hill:  U  of 
North  Carolina  P,  1988);  and  Felicity  A.  Nussbaum,  The  Autobiographical 
Subject;  Gender  and  Ideology  in  Eighteenth-Century  England  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins,  1989). 

"   As  William  C.  Spengemann  has  noted,  most  prescriptive 
definitions  of  autobiography  relate  directly  to  individual  critics' 
practical  aims: 

.  .  .  the  definition  [of  autobiography]  stipulated  in  each   case 
is  primarily  a  function  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  works  it 
designates.  .  .  .  Those  who  wish  to  extract  from  autobiography 
information  about  the  author's  life  and  times  will  regard  the 
genre  as  comprising  only  works  that  contain  this  sort  of 
information,  while  those  that  feel  that  our  essential  being  is 
unconscious  usually  extend  the  definition  to  cover  many  forms  of 
symbolic  expression.   Similarly,  those  who  wish  to  demonstrate  the 
artistry  of  autobiography  have  no  difficulty  including  poems  and 
novels  in  the  genre.   And,  of  course,  those  who  maintain  that 
writing  refers  primarily  or  solely  to  itself  will  find  all  writing 
to  be  autobiographical  by  definition.   (185-86) 
Continuing  Spengemann' s  line  of  reasoning,  those  who  would 
pronounce  "The  End  of  Autobiography,"  as  does  Michael  Sprinker  in  the 
subtitle  of  his  essay  "Fictions  of  the  Self,"  select  texts  that 
explicitly  unravel  the  unity  of  the  "I"  who  speaks.   In  Sprinker' s  case, 
he  chooses  to  examine  (alongside  Vico's  autobiography)  Pynchon's 
Gravity's  Rainbow,  and  Nietzsche's  Will  to  Power  in  order  to  present  his 
argument. 
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1.  Implicitly,  at  the  level  of  the  author-narrator  connection, 
in  the  case  of  the  autobiographical  pact;  the  latter  can 
take  two  forms:  (a)  the  use  of  titles  leaving  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  the  first  person  refers  to  the  name  of  the 
author  (Story  of  My  Life.  Autobiography,  etc.);  (ti)  initial 
section  of  the  text  where  the  narrator  enters  into  a 
contract  vis-a-vis  the  reader  by  acting  as  if  he  were  the 
author,  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  has  no  doubt  that  the 
"I"  refers  to  the  name  shown  on  the  cover,  even  though  the 
name   is  not  repeated  in  the  text. 

2.  In  an  obvious  way,  at  the  level  of  the  name  that  the 
narrator-protagonist  is  given  in  the  narrative  itself,  and 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  author  on  the  cover.  (14)'* 

While  all  this  attention  Lejeune  gives  to  the  pact  may  seem  at 

first  glance  an  overly  meticulous  treatment  of  a  rather  simple 

observation,  his  point  is  that  autobiography  does  not  distinguish  itself 

from  other  types  of  writing  in  its  form — after  all,  much  fiction  is 

written  in  first  person  and  the  autobiographer  is  free  to  make  use  of 

most  of  the  literary  devices  available  to  the  writer  of  fiction — so  much 

as  in  certain  expectations  held  by  the  reader.   Although  differences  in 

interpretation  inevitably  arise  between  individual  readers,  because  of 

the  contract  implied  in  the  pact  they  all  read  autobiography  with  at 

least  the  qualified  assumption  that  the  speaker  and  author  are  one  and 

the  same  and  that  it  is  the  author's  own  experiences  and  perceptions 

that  are  supposedly  being  depicted,  no  matter  how  inaccurate  the  account 

may  indeed  be:  "if  the  identity  [of  the  protagonist]  is  not  stated 

positively  (as  in  fiction),  the  reader  will  establish  resemblances,  in 

spite  of  the  author;  if  it  is  positively  stated  (as  in  autobiography), 

the  reader  will  want  to  look  for  differences.  ..."   This  approach, 

drawing  from  reception  theory  and  the  work  of  Emile  Benveniste  and  Hans 

Robert  Jauss,  resolves  the  problems  inherent  in  Mandel's  insistence  that 

"readers  turn  to  autobiography"  in  order  to  find  something  "true  rather 

than  fabular,"  primarily  because  it  shifts  the  emphasis  away  from  the 


'*  In  addition,  as  Robert  B.  Stepto  and  William  L.  Andrews  have 
shown  in  the  example  of  the  slave  narrative,  this  contract  between  the 
author  and  reader  may  be  augmented  by  an  authenticating  statement,  often 
by  a  second  party  whose  credibility  is  beyond  reproach,  attesting  to  the 
author's  identity  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  account. 
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text  itself  to  the  specific  relationship  between  text  and  reader,  a 
relationship  circumscribed  by  a  horizon  of  expectations  that  are  brought 
into  play  by  the  pact.   In  this  sense,  the  implicit  arrangement  between 
the  author  and  reader  grounds  the  "truth"  of  the  account  in  contractual- 
-that  is,  ethical  or  legal — rather  than  epistemological  or  ontological 
terms. 

Elizabeth  Bruss  agrees  with  Lejeune  to  a  certain  point,  saying 
that  there  is  "no  intrinsically  autobiographical  form"  (10),  but  she 
goes  on  to  caution  that  the  unique  contractual  relationship  between  the 
reader  of  autobiography  and  the  text  is  established  through  a  much  more 
sophisticated  and  elusive  process  than  the  mere  placement  of  a  name  on 
the  title  page.   To  more  fully  understand  that  relationship,  she  argues, 
one  must  take  notice  of  the  specific  ways  a  text  is  embedded  in  larger 
systems  of  cultural  signification;   "Like  other  genres,  [autobiography] 
is  defined  only  within  and  by  means  of  these  systems,  in  terms  of  the 
way  it  resembles  or  departs  from  other  potential  acts"  (7).   Thus,  for 
Bruss,  a  particular  illocutionary  act  (defined  as  "an  association 
between  a  piece  of  language  and  certain  contexts,  conditions,  and 
intentions"  [5]) — such  as  the  promise  to  tell  the  truth  of  one's  life, 
for  instance — does  not  always  hold  the  same  significance  for  the  speaker 
and  listener.   Depending  upon  the  social  and  historical  circumstances  of 
the  utterance,  such  a  promise  may  be  received  by  the  reader  as  an 
obligatory,  formulaic  statement,  not  to  be  trusted.   In  another 
historical  or  cultural  situation,  such  a  claim  may  be  taken  as 
provocative,  clearly  ironic,  or  hopelessly  naive.   In  addition, 
narrative  structure  and  other  formal  features  can  signify  particular 
generic  characteristics  to  one  audience,  only  to  be  appropriated  by 
another  genre  a  generation  later.   For  instance,  she  argues  that  first 
person  description,  with  its  highly  nuanced  attention  to  physical  detail 
and  perspective,  served  to  remind  eighteenth-century  readers  that  they 
were  reading  autobiography.   But  as  the  genre  emerged  more  distinctly. 
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this  signalling  device  became  "effaced"  when  it  was  later  borrowed  by 

writers  of  the  bourgeois  novel,  who  sought  to  lend  a  sense  of  immediacy 

or  "realism"  to  their  texts  (9).   Nevertheless,  Bruss  maintains  that 

through  all  the  changes  it  has  undergone  since  its  inception, 

autobiography  has  continued  to  occur  within  three  "constitutive  rules": 

Rule  1.     An  autobiographer  takes  on  a  dual  role.   He  is  the 
source  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  source  for  the 
structure  to  be  found  in  the  text.  .  .  . 

Rule  2.  Information  and  events  reported  in  connection  with  the 
autobiographer  are  asserted  to  have  been,  to  be,  or  to 
have  potential  for  being  the  case.  .  .  . 

Rule  3.     Whether  or  not  what  has  been  reported  can  be 

discredited,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  reformulated  in 
some  more  generally  acceptable  way  from  another  point 
of  view,  the  autobiographer  purports  to  believe  in 
what  he  asserts.  (11) 

Bruss  takes  care  to  point  out  that  even  though  "[a)ny  and  all  of 

these  rules  may  be  and  occasionally  are  broken,"  what  remains  important 

in  constituting  a  text  as  autobiography  "is  that  the  author  purport  to 

have  met  these  requirements,  and  that  the  audience  understand  him  to  be 

responsible  for  meeting  or  failing  to  meet  them."   Rule  1,  then, 

emphasizes  the  reader's  expectations  of  the  extent  to  which  the 

autobiographer  authorizes  not  only  the  "content"  of  the  narrative,  but 

also  the  "form"  of  the  text,  as  well.   In  this  sense,  the  manner  in 

which  a  writer  chooses  to  arrange  the  story  of  his/her  life  reveals  as 

much  about  the  author's  identity  as  any  action  recounted  in  the  text: 

"even  conventional  choices  reflect  his  individual  identity,  perhaps  as  a 

man  [or  woman]  with  little  need  or  talent  for  originality"  (13). 

Regarding  the  second  constitutive  rule,  Bruss  stipulates  that,  for 

modern  readers,  the  autobiographer  makes  a  claim  (usually  implied  rather 

than  explicitly  stated)  for  the  "truth-value"  of  the  events  reported  in 

the  narrative,  "whether  the  report  treats  of  private  experiences  or 

publicly  observable  occasions"  (11).   Since  the  reader  is  not  required 

to  accept  the  veracity  of  the  account,  autobiography  can  be  said  to 

distinguish  itself  from  fiction  through  the  reader's  conscious  or 
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unconscious  evaluation  of  the  author's  sincerity  (in  matters  of  "private 
experience")  on  the  one  hand,  and  his/her  ability  to  "check  up"  on  the 
more  easily  verifiable  elements  of  the  narrative,  on  the  other.   Bruss's 
third  and  final  rule  would  appear  to  be  aimed  at  clearly  duplicitous 
autobiographies,  since  it  stresses  the  author's  claim  to  speak  the 
truth,  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Gertrude  Stein's  Autobiography 
of  Alice  B.  Toklas) . 

Bruss  is  helpful  in  much  the  same  way  as  Lejeune  in  determining 
what  distinguishes  autobiography  from  other  kinds  of  writing,  but  her 
willingness  to  recognize  the  importance  of  illocutionary  differences 
within  the  category  of  autobiography  is  especially  useful  to  a  study 
such  as  the  present  one  (which  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all 
autobiographies  are  not  alike),  since  the  consideration  of  specific 
variables  at  play  in  each  autobiographical  occasion  would  allow  us  to 
see  how  particular  writers  negotiated  multiple,  often  conflicting, 
subject  positions  in  order  to  articulate  their  experiences  of  selfhood. 
At  the  risk  of  pointing  out  the  obvious,  the  representation  of  southern 
identity  takes  place  only  within  a  larger  cultural  narrative  involving, 
among  other  things,  such  historically  resonant  issues  as  sectional 
conflict  and  race  relations.   And,  lest  we  grow  weary  of  establishing 
precisely  how  the  autobiographical  differs  from  other  discursive  forms, 
we  should  remember  that  this  is  no  mere  exercise  in  normative 
definition.   My  interest  in  southern  autobiography  stems  from  a 
recognition  of  the  particular  type  of  relationship  established  between 
the  reader  and  the  autobiography,  one  that  creates  the  illusion  of 
relatively  direct  access  to  the  "I"  who  speaks  compared  to  the  more 
displaced  and  more  obviously  "unreliable"  narrator  of  the 
autobiographical  novel. 

Not  all  critics  share  Bruss's  and  Lejeune 's  certainty  that 
autobiography  can  be  distinguished  from  other  discursive  modes.   Most 
notably,  Paul  de  Man  has  called  into  question  the  assumptions  underlying 
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such  a  position.   But  upon  reading  de  Man's  "Autobiography  as  De- 
facement" (1979)  one  wonders,  initially,  if  his  objections  stem  from 
legitimate  questions  about  the  impossibility  of  establishing  the 
historical  boundaries  and  formal  characteristics  of  self-representation 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  other  forms  of  writing,  or  whether  his 
concerns  have  more  to  do  with  impossibility  of  maintaining  any  generic 
categories: 

By  making  autobiography  into  a  genre,  one  elevates  it  above  the 
literary  status  of  mere  reportage,  chronicle,  or  memoir  and  gives 
it  a  place,  albeit  a  modest  one,  among  the  canonical  hierarchies 
of  major  literary  genres.   This  does  not  go  without  some 
embarrassment,  since  compared  to  tragedy,  or  epic,  or  lyric 
poetry,  autobiography  always  looks  slightly  disreputable  and  self- 
indulgent  in  a  way  that  may  be  symptomatic  of  its  incompatibility 
with  the  monumental  dignity  of  aesthetic  values.   (919) 

Let  us  give  de  Man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  assume,  for  the  moment, 
that  he  is  invoking  phrases  like  "the  monumental  dignity  of  aesthetic 
values"  with  some  degree  of  irony.   One  still  suspects  that  his  interest 
in  autobiography  has  more  to  do  with  his  qualms  about  traditional 
systems  of  generic  classification  than  with  the  act  of  self- 
representation. 

Luckily,  he  sets  aside  his  reservations  about  the  relative 
aesthetic  value  of  autobiography  and  moves  into  more  provocative 
territory.   Addressing  the  question  so  important  to  Lejeune,  he  declares 
that  "the  distinction  between  autobiography  and  fiction  is  not  an 
either/or  polarity  but  [rather]  it  is  undecidable"  (921).   Noting  that 
" [a]utobiography  seems  to  depend  on  actual  and  potentially  verifiable 
events  in  a  less  ambivalent  way  than  fiction  does,"  and  that  "[i]t  seems 
to  belong  to  a  simpler  mode  of  referentiality,  of  representation,  of 
diegesis,"  he  rightly  claims  that  such  perceptions  are  merely  illusory, 
the  product  of  the  alignment  of  the  proper  name  of  the  author,  narrator, 
and  protagonist  (920).   But  where  Lejeune  sees  this  alignment  as  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  distinguishing  fiction  from 
autobiography,  de  Man  argues  that  such  an  alignment  differs  only  in 
degree,  and  not  in  kind,  from  works  of  fiction  or  poetry,  concluding 
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that  "autobiography,  then,  is  not  a  genre  or  a  mode,  but  a  figure  of 

reading  that  occurs,  to  some  degree  in  all  texts"  (920).   For  de  Man, 

reading  autobiography  involves  one  in  a  "specular  structure"  that  brings 

the  reading  and  speaking  subjects  together  in  a  reciprocally 

constitutive  act  "in  which  they  determine  each  other  by  mutual  reflexive 

substitution"  (921).   At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying  de  Man's  point,  the 

reader  (mis) recognizes  his/her  own  subjectivity  in  the  act  of 

(mis) recognizing  the  subjectivity  of  the  author/other,  much  as  one 

recognizes  oneself  looking  back  from  a  mirror  image.   He  goes  on  to  add: 

This  specular  structure  is  interiorized  in  a  text  in  which  the 
author  declares  himself  the  subject  of  his  own  understanding,  but 
this  merely  makes  explicit  the  wider  claim  to  authorship  that 
takes  place  whenever  a  text  is  stated  to  be  by  someone.  .  .  . 
Which  amounts  to  saying  that   any  book  with  a  readable  title-page 
is,  to  some  extent,  autobiographical.  (921-22) 

For  critics  like  myself  who  are  not  so  eager  as  de  Man  to  give  up  the 

notion  that  autobiography  comprises  a  distinct  category  of  writing,  the 

insistence  that  some  element  of  the  autobiographical  occurs  in  all  acts 

of  writing  and  reading  may  seem  like  mere  sophistry.   One  is  immediately 

reminded  of  Spengemann's  comment  that  "...  those  who  maintain  that 

writing  refers  primarily  or  solely  to  itself   will  find  all  writing  to 

be  autobiographical  by  definition"  (we  can  only  assume  that  the  remark 

was  directed  towards  those  who  share  de  Man's  views)."  De  Man's  claim 

that  all  reading  and  writing  is  autobiographical  is  also  undermined  by 

the  ease  with  which  he  invokes  such  generic  categories  as  "tragedy, " 

"epic,"  and  "lyric  poetry,"  as  if  each  were  a  completely  unique  species 

of  writing,  uncontaminated  by  other  literary  modes.   In  fact,  as  Paul 

Bove  has  recently  suggested,  to  put  the  term  "genre"  to  such  uses 


'*   Spengemann's  The  Forms  of  Autobiography  appeared  only  one  year 
after  De  Man's  "Autobiography  as  Defacement,"  so  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  Spengemann  had  read  the  de  Man  piece.   However,  Spengemann  does 
cite  de  Man's  Blindness  and  Insight;  Essays  in  the  Rhetoric  of 
Contemporary  Criticism  as  a  "useful"  study  on  the  "problems  of  selfhood 
in  modern  literature  and  criticism"  (244)  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
both  critics  were  on  the  faculty  at  Yale  at  that  time. 
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requires  "the  consideration  of  literature  apart  from  the  specifics  of 

history  and  culture.  .  .  "  (50). 

In  addition,  de  Man's  assertion  that  "any  book  .  .  .  with  a 

readable  title-page  is,  to  some  extent  autobiographical"  is  valid  only 

to  the  extent  that  we  accept  his  premise  that  the  "specular" 

relationship  between  author  and  reader  is  intrinsically 

autobiographical.   De  Man  criticizes  Lejeune's  thesis — "that  the 

identity  of  autobiography  is  not  only  representational  and  cognitive  but 

contractual,  grounded  not  in  tropes  but  in  speech  acts"  (de  Man  922) — 

for  being  grounded  in  faith  rather  than  argument,  but  the  same  charge 

can  be  levied  against  de  Man's  claim  that  the  "specular  moment"  in  which 

the  reader  and  author  are  mutually  constituted  is  essentially  an 

autobiographical  encounter.   In  reality,  only  two  of  the  three 

constituent  terms  in  the  word  autobiography  are  involved  in  such  an 

occasion.   The  reading  subject  "recognizes"  in  the  writing  (graphe)  a 

"self"  (autos)  who  spealts,  but  nowhere  in  de  Man's  account  does  the  bios 

figure  into  the  moment  of  reciprocal  recognition.   In  other  words,  the 

effect  of  the  "specular  moment"  he  describes  would  be  more  properly 

attributed  to  the  autograph — or  in  Derridean  terms,  the  signature — than 

to  autobiography. 

Even  if  one  ultimately  rejects  de  Man's  claim  that  reading 

autobiography  entails  no  uniquely  exclusive  relationship  between  reader 

and  text,  his  assertion  that  the  authorial  presence  appears  to  be  more 

explicit  in  autobiography  than  in  other  types  of  literature  is  generally 

accepted  by  most  scholars  in  the  field.   For  de  Man,  the  apparent 

immediacy  of  the  autobiographical  "I"  who  speaks  results  in  calling 

attention  to  the  utter  absence  of  any  representational  capacity  in 

language  and,  thus,  makes  obvious  the  essential  fictiveness  of  the  self: 

The  interest  of  autobiography,  then,  is  not  that  it  reveals 
reliable  self-knowledge — it  does  not — but  that  it 
demonstrates  in  a  striking  way  the  impossibility  of  closure 
and  of  totalization  (that  is  the  impossibility  of  coming 
into  being)  of  all  textual  systems  made  up  of  tropological 
substitutions.  (922) 
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An  unsympathetic  reader  may  reply  to  this  argument  that  autobiography's 
supposed  demonstration  of  the  "impossibility  of  closure"  in  all 
discursive  systems  is  nothing  more  than  the  recitation  of  deconstructive 
articles  of  faith,  and  in  this  sense  adds  nothing  new  to  the  study  of 
autobiography.   Certainly  such  a  response  is  at  the  heart  of  Lejeune's 
reply  to  Roland  Barthes'  claim  that  "'In  the  field  of  the  subject,  there 
is  no  referent.'"   Conceding  a  certain  linguistic  validity  to  Barthes' 
position,  Lejeune  counters  by  writing: 

We  indeed  know  all  this;  we  are  not  so  dumb,  but  once  this 
precaution  has  been  taken,  we  go  on  as  if  we  did  not  know  it.  .  . 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  autobiography  is  impossible,  this  in 
no  way  prevents  it  from  existing"  (132). 

As  Miller  has  recently  pointed  out,  de  Man's  and  Lejeune's  positions  may 

not  be  as  mutually  exclusive  as  either  would  have  liked  to  believe, 

"since  both  end  up  displacing  the  problem  of  definition  from  the  writing 

of  autobiography  to  its  reading — in  other  words,  to  autobiography's 

effects"  (92).   And  though  Lejeune  is  cited  more  frequently  than  de  Man 

by  autobiography  scholars  today,  primarily  because  he  has  written  so 

extensively  on  the  topic  of  self-representation,  the  latter' s  interest 

in  the  function  of  the  speaking  subject  is  shared  by  many  recent 

contributors  in  the  field. 

Another  critique  of  Lejeune  aims  at  his  politics — or  more 

precisely,  his  desire  to  construct  an  "abstract"  theory  of  autobiography 

that  purports  to  be  ahistorical.   Like  de  Man,  Michael  Ryan  seizes  on 

Lejeune's  reliance  upon  the  pact  as  the  sole  means  by  which  we  can 

distinguish  autobiography  from  other  forms  of  writing  and  suggests  that 

his  contractual  understanding  of  autobiography,  which  is  based  on  the 

inviolability  of  the  proper  name,  recjuires  the  assumption  of  "the  unique 

identity  of  the  author  in  the  autobiographical  text"  ("Self-Evidence" 

5).   Since  Lejeune  takes  "identity  as  an  'immediately  perceived  fact'; 

it  either  'is  or  is  not,'"  his  entire  "theory  of  autobiography  is 

founded  on  the  principle  of  self-evidence"  and  can  be  critiqued  from 

either  a  deconstructionist  or  Marxist  view  as  implicitly  "idealist"  or 
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"ideological,"  respectively.'*  The  "abstract  formalism"  of  Lejeune's 

theory  makes  it  ideologically  suspect  from  the  very  beginning,  according 

to  Ryan,  since  " [t ]heoretical  abstractions  such  as  'autobiographer, ' 

'autobiographical  subject,'  and  'reader'  efface  history  and 

differentiality  through  an  idealizing  sublation"  (11).   Lejeune's 

putative  belief  in  the  "self-evident"  nature  of  identity  further 

confirms  Ryan's  suspicions,  since  the  "authenticity"  of  the 

autobiographical  subject  can  only  be  verified  by  civil  law  (via  birth 

certificate)  and  the  publication  contract.   Though  Lejeune  wishes  to  see 

such  a  basis  of  verification  as  universally  applicable  to  all 

autobiographers,  and  therefore  neutral  and  impartial,  Ryan  argues, 

[t]he  norm  of  validity  for  Lejeune  is  the  bourgeois  civil  code,  a 
non-differential,  empiricist  legal  system  which  sanctions  existing 
social  hierarchies — male  over  female,  white  over  black,  properties 
over  propertyless,  etc.  .  .  .  Under  Lejeune's  rule,  for  example, 
an  illegal  alien  in  America  would  never  be  seen  as  an  "authentic" 
autobiographer,  since  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  registry 
book.   Similarly,  by  choosing  the  proper  name  as  his  norm,  Lejeune 
automatically  excludes  women — unless  they  renounce  their  fathers' 
or  their  husbands'  names — from  the  feast  of  legality.  (10) 

Thus,  contrary  to  what  Lejeune  argues  in  regard  to  the  pact,  "[t)he 

concept  of  a  private,  autobiographical  truth  which  can  be  exchanged 

through  contract  is,  like  the  bourgeois  notion  of  private  property, 

historically  produced,  socially  constructed,  and  coequal  with,  not 

anterior  to,  contractual  rhetoric"  (13). 

Those  who  do  not  lean  as  far  to  the  left  as  Ryan  may  be  tempted  to 

dismiss  as  irrelevant  the  charge  that  Lejeune's  theory  is  essentially 

"reactionary.""  We  can  see  the  value  of  both  scholars'  thinking  if  we 


'*  In  a  critical  move  similar  to  de  Man's,  Ryan  deconstructs  the 
ontological  suppositions  that  inform  Lejeune's  understanding  of 
identity:  "Ideal  identity  arises  out  of  an  effaced  differentiality,  and, 
therefore,  that  which  is  its  condition  of  possibility  also  makes  the 
desire  of  identity  ultimately  impossible"  (8).  Because  this  part  of  his 
critique  so  closely  resembles  de  Man's  (which  was  published  only  six 
months  before  Ryan's),  I  will  pass  over  it. 

*'  Ryan  employs  what  he  calls  a  Marxist-deconstructive  method  in 
his  reading  of  Lejeune,  but  he  makes  it  clear  that  his  use  of 
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consider  for  a  moment  the  continuing  popular  appeal  of  collaborative,  or 
"as-told-to, "  autobiographies  (two  of  which.  Black  Elk  Speaks  and  The 
Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X.  are  now  firmly  enshrined  in  the  canon  of 
American  autobiography) .   Their  value  as  commodities  can  only  be 
explained  by  recourse  to  the  pact,  since  even  when  another  author's  name 
appears  below  the  autobiographical  subject's,  readers  remain  attracted 
to  these  narratives  because  of  their  belief  that  the  accounts  will  grant 
them  privileged  access  to  the  autobiographical  subject.   While  Ryan 
would  surely  agree,  his  analysis  of  the  economic  underpinnings  of  the 
bourgeois  notion  of  identity  makes  it  equally  clear  that,  at  least  in 
this  specific  instance,  the  "truth"  of  one's  life  can  be  reduced  to  a 
matter  of  ownership. 

The  current  critical  attention  to  linking  the  issues  of  identity 
and  autobiography  has  occurred,  not  so  much  because  scholars  remain 
interested  in  demonstrating  the  essential  fictionality  of 
autobiographical  "selves,"  but  because  they  are  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  relationship  between  what  we  think  of  as  self-representation 
and  issues  of  subjectivity.   Whether  one  is  speaking  of  identity  in 
relation  to  gender,  race,  class,  or  nationality,  any  attempt  to 
historicize  a  particular  individual  being's  experience  of  selfhood 
necessarily  involves  the  assumption  that  the  "self"  is  at  least 
partially  constructed  within  specific  social,  political,  and  economic 
constraints,  all  of  which  yield  themselves  to  various  modes  of  analysis 
loosely  banded  together  under  the  heading  of  "cultural  studies"  or 
ideology  criticism.    The  present  study  seeks  to  explore  some  of  the 


deconstruction  is  for  purely  political  ends,  as  when  he  writes, 

Marxism  and  deconstruction  can  collaborate  in  the  present 
historical  struggle  against  the  institutions  (economic,  political, 
ethical,  etc.)  which  are  sustained  by  the  system  of  rationality 
which  deconstruction  so  successfully  undeirmines — 
"phallogocentrism. "   It  is  in  the  undoing  of  the  ideological  glue 
which  holds  the  capitalist  economy  together  that  deconstruction 
can  be  most  radically  useful.  (15) 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Ryan  wants  the  reader  to  see  his  critique  of 
Lejeune's  "Facte"  as  just  such  a  "radically  useful"  action. 
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ways  in  which  a  particular  kind  of  subjectivity — in  this  case,  white 
southern  American  masculinity — is  represented  within  the  conventions  of 
autobiographical  discourse.   But  in  order  to  enter  into  an  extended 
analysis  of  the  ideological  dimensions  of  self-representation  and  white 
southern  masculinity,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  look  to  what 
others  have  said  on  the  subject  of  identity  and  autobiography. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  present  study  is  to  join  an  ongoing 
dialogue  among  critics  who  are  drawn  to  autobiography  studies  primarily 
because  self-representation  affords  them,  so  they  believe,  a  relatively 
unobstructed  view  of  the  ways  in  which  individuals  construct,  revise, 
reveal,  and  conceal  their  conceptions  of  who  they  are.   Despite  the 
recent  theoretical  challenges  to  traditional  notions  of  selfhood  and 
representation  such  as  those  discussed,  which  have  destabilized  the 
apparent  correspondence  between  the  autobiographical  "I"  and  the  real- 
life  person  whose  name  appears  after  "by"  on  the  title  page,  the  vast 
majority  of  contemporary  criticism  in  the  field  of  self-representation 
organizes  itself  according  to  particular  categories  of  "identity"  in 
which  individual  autobiographers  can  be  grouped.    Each  of  us  has 
his/her  own  motives  for  investigating  the  relationship  between 
"individual"  and  group  identities,  though  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  degree  to  which  each  critic  acknowledges  those 
motives."   In  addition  to — or,  perhaps,  arising  from — the  scholar's 
particular  stakes  in  his/her  critical  agenda,  each  category  of 
autobiography  scholarship — be  it  "American,"  "women's,"  "African 
American,"  "working  class,"  or  "southern" — is  marked  by  its  own  sets  of 
concerns  and  methodological  approaches.   Initial  studies  under  the 
heading  of  "American  Autobiography"  were  written  by  white  male  scholars 
and  generally  sought  to  discern  diachronic  patterns  of  self- 
representation  among  what  turned  out  to  be  only  white  male 


*  By  "individual,"  I  mean  the  experience  of  personal  selfhood. 
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autobiographers.   More  recently,  critics  in  this  branch  of  the  field 

such  as  Albert  E.  Stone  and  James  Olney  have  concerned  themselves  less 

with  pressing  the  case  for  a  dominant  autobiographical  tradition  than 

with  arguing  for  the  richness  and  diversity  of  life  writing  as  it  is 

practiced  in  the  U.S.   On  the  other  hand,  women  and  minority  critics  who 

study  autobiography  are  less  interested  in  showing  continuities  between 

their  respective  groups  and  the  dominant  culture  than  in  identifying  the 

distinctive  discursive  qualities  of  those  groups  and  in  rescuing  their 

autobiographers  from  the  margins  where  they  have  been  historically 

consigned  by  white  male  critics.   But  whether  the  focus  is  on  national, 

gender,  ethnic,  or,  more  recently,  sexual  identity,  they  all  give 

primacy  to  the  autos  of  autobiography,  since  each  shares  the  assumption 

that  the  particular  identity  position  in  which  they  choose  to  locate 

their  autobiographers  (and  in  which  the  autobiographers  frecjuently 

choose  to  locate  themselves)  profoundly  affects  those  writers' 

conceptions  and  experiences  of  selfhood.   Pointing  to  this  trend  as 

early  as  1980,  James  Olney  observes: 

In  the  hands  of  [some]  critics,  autobiography  has  become  the 
focalizing  literature  for  various  "studies"  that  otherwise  have 
little  by  way  of  a  defining  center  to  them.   I  have  in  mind  such 
"studies"  as  American  Studies,  Black  Studies,  Women's  Studies,  and 
African  Studies.   According  to  the  argument  of  these  critics,  (who 
are  becoming  more  numerous  every  day) ,  autobiography — the  story  of 
a  distinctive  culture  written  in  individual  characters  and  from 
within — offers  a  privileged  access  to  an  experience  (the  American 
experience,  the  black  experience,  the  female  experience,  the 
African  experience)  that  no  other  variety  of  writing  can  offer.  (13) 

While  Olney  may  overstate  the  case  by  implying  that  Women's 

Studies  and  African-American  Studies  departments  in  various  universities 

and  colleges  across  the  nation  would  have  little  else  in  the  way  of  an 

"organizing  center"  if  it  were  not  for  autobiography,  it  is  equally 

certain  that  the  relative  health  and  vigor  of  autobiography  studies  in 

the  United  States  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  current  trend 

towards  "multiculturalism"  in  the  academy,  which  Henry  Louis  Gates  has 

recently  described  as  "concerned  with  the  representation,  not  of 
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difference  as  such,  but  of  cultural  identities"  ("Beyond  the  Culture 
Wars"  6). 

Perhaps  because  scholars  interested  in  southern  literature  have 
long  had  a  self-consciously  "southern" — and  therefore  conveniently 
identifiable  (though  by  no  means  heterogeneous) — group  of  fiction 
writers  and  poets  whose  work  has  served  as  an  "organizing  center," 
critics  in  this  field  have  not  been  as  quick  as  those  in  other  areas  to 
plunder  the  region's  autobiographical  treasures.   However  unsettling  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  banner  of  "southernness"  raised  alongside  the 
more  marginalized  identities  in  the  forefront  of  the  so-called  "culture 
wars,"  one  should  remember  that  long  before  the  Twelve  Southerners 
proclaimed  their  resistance  to  the  dominant  paradigm  of  "progressivism" 
and  "industrialism,"  southerners  were  engaging  in  "identity  politics"  by 
strategically  deploying  their  perceptions  of  difference  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation.   To  better  understand  how  white  men  from  the  South  have  been 
eUole  to  position  themselves  discursively  in  opposition  to  prevailing 
notions  of  white  masculinity  in  America  (as  well  as  to  national  and 
regional  conceptions  of  "femininity"  and  "Blackness"),  we  must  take 
advantage  of  the  progress  that  has  already  been  made  in  exploring  the 
relationship  between  self-representation  and  the  construction  of 
cultural  identities. 


CHAPTER  2 
SOUTHERN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 
REGIONAL  IDENTITIES  AND  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  WHITE  MASCULINITY 

In  an  address  to  an  audience  of  scholars  gathered  at  a  1989 

conference  on  southern  autobiography,  southern  literary  critic  Lewis  P. 

Simpson  stated  that 

.  .  .  achievement  in  the  formal  mode  of  autobiography,  in  the 
artistically  conceived  and  deliberately  structured  self-biography, 
while  prominent  in  American  literature  .  .  .  has  not  been  notable 
in  southern  letters,  not  even  in  the  "glory"  days  of  the 
twentieth-century  "Southern  Renaissance." 

("Autobiographical  Impulse"  63-64) 

Though  the  occasion  for  Simpson's  claim  suggests  that  his  opinion  may 

not  have  been  shared  by  all  who  heard,  he  nevertheless  articulates  a 

perception  that  has  long  been  held  by  American  studies  scholars  and 

southernists  alike,  one  that  would  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 

that  no  white  southerner's  autobiography  is  counted  among  the  classics 

of  American  life  writing.'   I  cite  Simpson  here,  not  because  I  disagree 

with  the  general  thrust  of  his  characterization  of  southern 

autobiography.   Indeed,  white  southerners  have  not  shown  the  flair  for 

writing  "classic"  autobiography  that  their  northern,  especially  New 

England,  counterparts  have  historically  demonstrated.   Rather,  I  quote 

him  because  his  view  exemplifies  a  pervasive  critical  disposition  that 

has  allowed  scholars  to  avoid  addressing  the  particular  qualities  of 

southern  autobiography.   Instead  of  questioning  the  aesthetic  principles 


'  A  number  of  southern  born  African-Americans  are  routinely 
included  in  the  canon  of  American  autobiography,  most  notably  Frederick 
Douglass,  Harriet  Jacobs,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Richard  Wright,  and  Maya 
Angelou.   (Simpson  himself  mentions  only  Douglass.)   Though  these  and 
other  African  American  autobiographers  were  born  and  raised  in  the  South 
and  devote  significant  portions  of  their  narratives  to  events  they 
experienced  in  the  region,  few  scholars  treat  their  works  as  a  species 
of  southern  literature,  a  point  which  I  shall  address  below. 
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that  have  been  used  to  exclude  various  works  from  the  canon  of  American 

autobiography,  Simpson  merely  suggests  that  "southerners" — since  he 

fails  to  address  the  work  of  any  women  or  African  Americans,  we  can 

assume  he  means  white  male  southerners — have  historically  given 

expression  to  the  "autobiographical  impulse"  through  works  of  fiction 

and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  poetry  instead  of  formal  autobiography. 

Because  he  is  primarily  interested  in  discussing  why  so  many 

(privileged)  southerners  have  resisted  the  autobiographical  act,  he 

conveniently  turns  a  blind  eye  to  those  first-person  narratives  that 

have  been  written  in  and  of  the  South. 

Simpson  may  be  faulted  for  failing  to  adequately  acknowledge  the 

many  significant  autobiographies  written  by  African  American 

southerners,  but  others  have  not  been  so  negligent.   The  critical  study 

of  the  slave  narrative  and  its  modern  successors  constitutes  one  of  the 

richest  and  fastest  growing  areas  of  American  literary  scholarship,  and 

shows  no  signs  of  abating  in  the  near  future.   And  with  the  exception  of 

Malcolm  X,  none  of  the  major  African  American  autobiographers  was  born 

outside  the  South.   But  while  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick 

Douglass,  An  American  Slave  (1845),  Harriet  Jacobs'  Incidents  in  the 

Life  of  a  Slave  Girl  (1861),  Richard  Wright's  Black  Boy  (1945),  and  Maya 

Angelou's  I  Know  Whv  the  Caged  Bird  Sings  (1969)  are  now  standard  fare 

in  the  reading  lists  of  college  American  Literature  courses,  the  same 

cannot  be  said  of  autobiographical  writings  by  white  southerners.   And 

if  the  slave  narrative  played  a  major  role  in  replacing  the  "moonlight 

and  magnolias"  plantation  myth  with  a  more  balanced  perception  of  the 

antebellum  South,  it  did  so  by  attacking  the  credibility — and  often  the 

humanity,  as  well — of  white  southerners  who  sought  to  idealize  their 

region's  past.   Pointing  to  the  "moral  authority"  that  has  been  accorded 

to  the  southern  black's  version  of  history,  African  American  critic 

William  L.  Andrews  asks. 

Is  it  advisable  .  .  .  simply  to  slip  the  yoke  of  marginality  from 
one  group  of  writers  [southern  blacks)  to  another  [southern 
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whites  J  without  changing  the  joke  that  southern  literary 
historians  and  critics  have  for  too  long  been  playing  on 
themselves  and  their  readers,  namely,  that  a  single  race  or  sex  or 
mode  of  southern  writing  can  be  awarded  plenary  or  representative 
status?    ("Problem  of  Authority"  2) 

Historians  and  literary  scholars  may  not  be  inclined  to  grant  much 

moral  authority  to  white  southerners'  views  on  race  relations,  but  this 

alone  does  not  explain  the  marginalization  of  self-representation  by 

this  group,  since  many  southern  whites'  autobiographies  following  the 

civil  rights  battles  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  are  extremely  critical 

of  the  region's  racism.   To  arrive  at  a  more  complete  understanding  of 

the  reasons  for  the  canonical  exclusion  of  white  southerners'  life 

writing,  we  must  first  recognize  the  ways  in  which  this  branch  of 

American  autobiography  has  served  as  a  site  of  resistance  to  nationally 

dominant,  individualistic  paradigms  of  selfhood.   Since  the  terms  "the 

South"  and  "southerner"  acquire  meaning  only  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 

the  United  states,  we  must  place  our  examination  of  southern 

autobiography  in  the  context  of  the  national  autobiographical  tradition 

that  Simpson  silently  assumes  as  an  exclusive  norm. 

American  Autobiography;  The  Dominant  Tradition 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  American 
autobiography  and  national  identity  since  Robert  Sayre  wrote  his 
groundbreaking  study  on  the  topic.  The  Examined  Self;   Benjamin 
Franklin.  Henrv  Adams,  Henry  James,  in  1964.   Emerging  as  a  distinct 
form  of  writing  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  Colonies  made  their 
break  with  England,  autobiography  has  been  called  "the  preeminent  kind 
of  American  expression"  (Sayre,  "Autobiography  and  America"  147). 
Sayre 's  claim  rests,  not  on  the  assumption  that  Americans  are  especially 
gifted  at  self-representation,  but  on  the  belief  that  the  same  economic 
and  political  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the  birth  of  the  republic 
also  helped  to  create  a  discourse  of  individualism  in  which  modern 
autobiography  could  emerge.   As  C.  Thomas  Couser  has  recently  observed. 
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"Autobiography  is  the  literary  form,  and  democracy  the  political  form, 
most  congruent  with  [the]  idea  of  a  unique  and  autonomous  self"  (Altered 
Egos  13).   Despite  recent  theories  of  selfhood  that  cast  serious  doubt 
upon  the  implicitly  androcentric  assumption  that  autonomous 
individualism  is  a  necessary  precondition  for  self-representation, 
Couser's  point  is  a  valid  one.^  Just  as  the  individual  is  the  primary 
voting  unit  of  a  democratic  government,  the  first  person  singular  is  the 
basic  signifier  in  the  autobiographical  tradition.   (The  rare 
autobiographer  like  Henry  Adams  who  has  avoided  using  the  first  person, 
or  those  like  Gertrude  Stein,  whose  Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas 
succeeds  in  presenting  a  decentered  subjectivity  to  her  readers,  have 
done  so  only  by  consciously  subverting  the  conventions  of  self- 
representation.  )   It  is  difficult  to  refute  Couser's  claim  that 
autobiography  is  a  particularly  appropriate  (if  not  ideal)  literary  form 
for  articulating  the  ideology  of  individualism,  though  some  critics  have 
pushed  the  reciprocity  between  democracy,  capitalism,  and  self- 
representation  too  far  by  grafting  certain  democratic  ideals  expressed 
in  the  personal  narratives  of  privileged  Americans  onto  their 
definitions  of  autobiography.   Thus,  for  Sayre  and  others,  the  art  of 
self-invention  so  deftly  demonstrated  by  Franklin  is  nothing  less  than 
an  expression  of  "the  American  character"  whose  unfailing  optimism  and 
refusal  to  let  the  fetters  of  the  past  constrain  one's  actions  allowed  a 
fledgling  nation  to  become  a  world  power  almost  overnight.   For  example, 
Sayre  has  recently  stated. 


'  See  Shari  Benstock,  "Authorizing  the  Autobiographical,"  and  Susan 
Stanford  Friedman,  "Women's  Autobiographical  Selves:  Theory  and 
Practice,"  in  The  Private  Self;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Women's 
Autobiographical  Writings,  ed.  Shari  Benstock  (U  of  North  Carolina  P, 
1988).   For  instance,  according  to  Friedman, 

The  very  sense  of  identification,  interdependence,  and 
community  that  [Georges)  Gusdorf  dismisses  from  autobiographical 
selves  are  key  elements  in  the  development  of  a  woman's  identity, 
according  to  theorists  like  [Sheila]  Rowbotham  and  [Nancy] 
Chodorow.   Their  models  of  selfhood  highlight  the  unconscious 
masculine  bias  in  Gusdorf 's  and  other  individualistic  paradigms. 
(38) 
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For  Americans  to  have  built  this  "House"  of  civilization  and 
autobiography  in  a  mere  two  or  three  hundred  years  is  an 
impressive  feat.   We  may  be  critical  of  it,  but  we  still  have  to 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  the  work  and  the  unity  of  purpose  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  conflict  and  disagreement  finally  went  into  it. 
A  study  of  some  of  the  major  autobiographies  may  help  us  to  see 
what  the  unifying  purposes  and  methods  were.   (150  emphasis  added) 

The  desire  to  see  the  "representative  American"  lurking  behind  the 

narrators  of  such  classics  as  Franklin's  Autobiography ■  Walden,  and  The 

Education  of  Henry  Adams  may  mask  the  critic's  need  to  privilege  "unity 

of  purpose"  over  "conflict  and  disagreement."    In  turn,  the  ideological 

predisposition  towards  consensus  at  the  expense  of  dissent  allowed  this 

generation  of  scholars  to  confuse  certain  historically  and  regionally 

specific  codes  of  masculinity,  such  as  self-reliance,  rugged 

individualism,  self -improvement,  with  national — even  universal — forms  of 

selfhood.' 

Subsequent  criticism  has  pointed  out  that  the  qualities  identified 

as  common  to  "American"  autobiography  failed  to  describe  many  discursive 

features  found  in  the  life  writing  of  women,  African  Americans,  Native 

Americans,  etc.   Now,  thanks  to  the  work  of  women  and  minority 

autobiography  critics,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  ability  to 

represent  an  identity  that  is  unencumbered  by  attachments  to  family, 

community,  or  even  an  awareness  of  one's  race,  gender,  sexuality,  or 

class,  is  a  reflection  of  that  subject's  privileged  social  position.   in 

addition  to  using  autobiography  primarily  as  a  means  of  inscribing  the 

subject's  individuality  and  authority,  as  is  the  case  with  Franklin, 

Thoreau,  or  Adams,  members  of  marginalized  groups  tend  to  engage  in 


'  In  addition  to  Sayre's  The  Examined  Self.  (Rev.  ed.  Madison:  u 
of  Wisconsin  P,  1988),  studies  that  attempt  to  define  the  "dominant 
character"  of  American  autobiography  by  examining  only  the  works  of 
white  male  authors  or  by  attributing  the  patterns  found  in  New  England 
autobiographies  to  American  autobiography  in  general  include  Thomas 
Cooley,  Educated  Lives;  The  Rise  of  Modern  Autobiography  in  America 
(Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  U  P,  1990);   Thomas  Couser,  American 
Autobiography;  The  Prophetic  Mode  (Amherst:  U  of  Massachusetts  P,  1979); 
James  Cox,  Recovering  Literature's  Lost  Ground;   Essays  in  American 
Autobiography  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U  P,  1989),  William  G. 
Spengemann  and  L.  R.  Lundquist,  "Autobiography  and  the  American  Myth" 
(American  Quarterly  17:  Summer  1965)  243-63. 
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self-representation  in  order  to  affirm  their  solidarity  with  their 

particular  group  and  to  bear  witness  to  that  group's  collective 

historical  experience.   Thus,  as  Paul  John  Eakin  has  recently  noted, 

"[t]he  true  history  of  American  autobiography  and  the  culture  in  which 

it  is  produced  and  consumed  may  turn  out  to  be  the  history  of 

identifiable  groups  within  the  culture  and  of  the  network  of  relations 

among  them"  (12).   The  emerging  body  of  scholarship  examining  the  links 

between  personal  and  collective  identities  in  autobiographies  by  members 

of  historically  oppressed  groups  has  provided  a  more  diverse  portrait  of 

self-representation  in  the  U.S.,  one  that  shows  how  incomplete  the 

original  picture  drawn  by  Sayre  and  his  contemporaries  truly  was. 

But  one  unforeseen  effect  of  the  inclusive  trend  in  American 

autobiography  criticism  is  that  by  equating  marginality  with 

"difference,"  critics  have  come  to  eq;uate  dominant  subjectivities  with 

"sameness,"  suggesting  that  anglo  heterosexual  masculinities,  like 

Tolstoy's  happy  families,  are  all  alike,  and  are  therefore  undeserving 

of  critical  scrutiny.   This  assumption  is  understandable,  since  so  much 

scholarship  prior  to  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  was  directed 

exclusively  at  the  autobiographies  of  the  privileged  few.   Traditional 

autobiography  critics  have  been  talking  about  masculine  subjectivity  for 

a  long  while,  some  would  correctly  argue;  they  just  assumed  they  were 

talking  about  "universal  subjectivity"  or  "representative  American 

autobiography,"  when  in  fact  they  were  discussing  gender-specific  forms 

of  life  writing.   But  there  is  some  justification  for  a  renewed  focus  on 

the  representation  of  dominant  subjectivities.   By  treating  white 

masculine  subjectivities  as  "obvious"  and  transparent,  we  continue  to 

misrecognize  the  variety  of  hegemonic  discourses  as  monolithic  and  thus 

run  the  risk  of  leaving  intact  the  ideological  structures  that  have  been 

used  historically  to  oppress  women  and  minorities.   Observing  this 

trend,  Richard  Dyer  argues  that 

[l]ooking,  with  such  passion  and  single-mindedness,  at  non- 
dominant  groups  has  had  the  effect  of  reproducing  the  sense  of 
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oddness,  dif ferentness,  exceptionality  of  these  groups,  the 
feeling  that  they  are  departures  from  the  norm.   Meanwhile,  the 
norm  has  carried  on  as  if  it  is  the  natural,  inevitable,  ordinary 
way  of  being  human.   ("White"  44) 

By  distinguishing  between  various  dominant  subjectivities  "and  the 

network  of  relations  among  them,"  we  can  further  the  critical  agenda 

Eakin  describes  by  adding  to  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the 

emerging  portrait  of  autobiographical  writing  in  America.   In  addition, 

the  timing  for  an  investigation  into  the  process  by  which  ideology 

conceals  the  cultural  construction  of  white  masculinity  is  good,  since 

the  new  insights  into  the  autobiographical  act  that  contemporary  theory 

has  afforded  us  have  put  at  our  disposal  the  critical  tools  necessary 

for  such  an  investigation. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  feminist  scholarship  on  historically 

specific  ideologies  of  gender,  some  critics  in  American  studies  have 

begun  exploring  ways  in  which  discourses  of  masculinity  have  changed 

with  the  passage  of  time.*  Still,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  a  critical 

climate  where  the  concept  of  "difference"  plays  such  an  important  role 

in  the  direction  and  focus  of  scholarship  in  literary  studies,  and  where 

autobiography  criticism  has  come  to  constitute  such  a  large  part  of  that 

scholarship,  the  study  of  southern  autobiography  has  remained  largely 

uninformed  and  undisturbed  by  poststructuralist  critical  interpretation. 

I  say  this,  not  because  the  autobiographies  of  southerners  are  uniquely 

different  from  those  of  non-southerners,  though  a  number  of  distinctive 

patterns  have  been  identified  that  set  them  apart  from  the  national 

norms.   Rather,  it  is  remarkable  because  of  the  extent  to  which  southern 


*     For  an  example  of  recent  scholarship  in  regionally  specific 
forms  of  masculinity,  see  Ted  Ownby,  Subduing  Satan;   Religion, 
Recreation,  and  Manhood  in  the  Rural  South.  1865-1920  (Chapel  Hill:  U  of 
North  Carolina  P,  1990).   For  more  generalized  treatments  of  Masculinity 
in  the  U.S.,  see  David  Leverenz,  Manhood  and  the  American  Renaissance 
(Ithaca:  Cornell  U  P,  1989);   E.  Anthony  Rotundo,  American  Manhood; 
Transformations  in  Masculinity  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Modern  Era 
(New  York:  HarperCollins,  1993);  Mark  C.  Carnes,  Secret  Ritual  and 
Manhood  in  Victorian  America  (New  Haven,  CT:  Yale  U  P,  1989);   Mark  C. 
Carnes  and  Clyde  Griff en,  eds..  Meanings  for  Manhood;  constructions  of 
Manhood  in  Victorian  America  (Chicago,  U  of  Chicago  P,  1990). 
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identity  has  historically  been  constructed  around  the  idea  of 
"difference" — from  the  North  in  particular,  but  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  well — and  because  of  the  conspicuous  prominence  of  regional 
identity  in  the  life  writing  of  southerners,  especially  that  of  white 
males,  the  group  that  has  traditionally  acted  as  self-appointed 
spokesmen  for  the  region.   While  anglo  male  gays,  non-anglo  males,  and 
political  activists  also  represent  themselves  as  marginalized  figures, 
the  number  of  autobiographies  written  by  these  three  groups  outside  the 
South  is  dwarfed  by  the  number  of  those  by  white  men  from  the  South,  who 
have  been  strategically  deploying  their  "colonized"  status  since  before 
Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

If  scholars  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  were  guilty  of 
unconsciously  imposing  a  gender-  and  class-specific  model  of  self- 
representation  onto  their  understanding  of  what  constitutes  "American 
autobiography,"  then  they  were  equally  guilty  of  imposing  a  regionally- 
specific  model  as  well.   The  qualities  then  seen  as  "national" 
characteristics  of  autobiography — self-reliance,  a  predisposition  to 
self-examination  and  self- improvement,  a  readiness  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  as  they  present  themselves,  and  an  unwillingness  to  be 
constrained  by  the  past — were,  in  fact.  New  England  virtues  at  the  time 
that  many  of  the  canonical  autobiographies  were  written  (though  these 
ideals  would  come  to  be  embraced  by  much  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  by 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth-century) .'   Indeed,  they  may  have  served 
hegemonic  purposes.   One  reason  why  critics  imposed  what  now  can  be  seen 
as  a  regional  template  upon  the  national  autobiographical  character  is 


'  For  example,  see  William  Spengemann  and  L.R.  Lundquist, 
"Autobiography  and  the  American  Myth,"  American  Quarterly  17.3  (1965) 
501-519,  who  identify  two  branches  of  the  dominant  national 
autobiographical  tradition.   The  first  of  these  "is  comprised  of 
restless  types,  searching  for  truth,  undergoing  personal  metamorphosis, 
interpreting  the  holy  mysteries  of  their  tribe,  forecasting  the 
collective  destiny."   In  the  second  branch  we  typically  find  "the 
progress  from  penury  to  wealth,  the  religious  overtones  of  secular 
success,  [and]  the  identification  of  affluence  and  worldly  reputation 
with  happiness"  (509). 
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that  New  England  was  an  especially  fertile  ground  for  the  development  of 
a  tradition  of  life  writing  that  elevated  the  notion  of  autonomous 
individualism.   As  Sacvan  Bercovitch  has  convincingly  argued,  the 
Puritan  sensibility  quickly  found  expression  in  the  spiritual  narrative, 
which  required  an  extreme  degree  of  introspection.   And  though  the 
ideology  of  individualism  had  not  yet  taken  shape  in  such  accounts  as 
The  Diary  of  Cotton  Mather  (1681-1724)  and  Jonathan  Edwards'  Personal 
Narrative  (c.1739),  the  Puritan's  religious  experience  was  an  intensely 
private  one  between  the  narrator  and  God  that  served  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  development  of  a  quasi-secular  modern  national 
autobiographical  tradition.*   Furthermore,  the  personal  transformation 
occasioned  by  the  subject's  spiritual  awakening  provided  a  teleological 
structure  to  the  narrative  which  distinguished  it  from  the  differently 
structured  personal  accounts  of  exploration  and  settlement  that  were 
being  written  at  the  time  in  both  the  North  and  the  South.   But  the 
sensibilities  that  made  New  England  such  fertile  ground  for  the 
cultivation  of  "classic"  autobiography  were  not  shared  by  other  regions 
of  the  nation.   While  New  Englanders,  who  increasingly  saw  themselves  as 
exemplars  of  the  national  character,  were  writing  "classic" 
autobiographies,  southern  whites,  who  increasingly  defined  themselves  in 
opposition  to  that  character,  eschewed  the  confessional,  personal  mode 
of  self-representation  in  favor  of  the  public  memoir.   With  the 
exception  of  Mark  Twain,  whose  posthumous  autobiography  anticipates  many 
discursive  techniques  employed  by  twentieth-century  southerners,  it 
would  not  be  until  the  so-called  "Southern  Renaissance,"  when  the  South 
began  to  enjoy  a  reputation  as  an  area  rich  in  literary  talent,  that 


*  Bercovitch  notes  that,  "[e]arly  New  England  rhetoric  provided  a 
ready  framework  for  inverting  the  later  secular  values — human 
perfectibility,  technological  progress,  democracy.  Christian  socialism, 
or  simply  (and  comprehensively)  the  American  Way — into  the  mold  of  a 
sacred  teleology"  (Puritan  Origins  136)  .   One  particularly  effective 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  this  "sacred  teleology,"  according  to 
Bercovitch,  is  the  "genre  of  auto-American-biography:  the  celebration  of 
the  representative  self  as  America,  and  of  the  American  self  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  prophetic  universal  design. " 
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privileged  southerners  engaged  in  writing  "artistically  conceived" 
autobiographies  that  purported  to  reveal  the  author's  private  "self." 
Capitalizing  on  the  region's  literary  reputation,  an  increasing 
number  of  professional  writers  would  take  pen  in  hand  to  "tell  about  the 
South"  and  their  place  in  it,  almost  all  of  them  taking  time  along  the 
way  to  wrestle  with  their  personal  involvement  in  the  issue  of  race 
relations.   Though  a  resistance  to  representing  inter iority  continues  to 
manifest  itself  in  these  works,  the  conventional  demarcation  between  the 
public  and  private  spheres  is  circumvented  through  a  relational  method 
of  self-disclosure,  in  which  the  autobiographical  subject's  identity  is, 
to  use  Mary  G.  Mason's  description  of  women's  self-representation, 
"linked  to  the  identification  of  some  'other'"  ("Other  Voice"  210). 
Instead  of  using  autobiography  to  celebrate  the  autonomy  of  the  self,  to 
affirm  the  "obviousness"  of  what  Sidonie  Smith  characterizes  as  the 
"well-defined,  stable,  impermeable  boundaries  around  a  singular, 
unified,  and  atomic  core,  the  unequivocal  delineation  of  inside  and 
outside"  (Subjectivity.  Identity,  and  the  Body  5),  they  use  the  medium 
to  define  themselves  in  relation  to  others  and  as  "others"  to  the  North. 
While  the  tendency  to  construct  relational  autobiographical  identities 
is  not  limited  to  white  men  from  the  South,  nor  to  southerners  in 
general,  it  is  most  commonly  associated  with  members  of  traditionally 
marginalized  groups.   In  particular,  this  discursive  pattern  has  come  to 
be  recognized  by  feminist  scholars  as  one  of  the  defining 
characteristics  of  women's  autobiography.'  Therefore,  it  may  be 
something  of  a  surprise  to  see  so  many  white  men  from  different  social 
backgrounds  constructing  their  autobiographical  identities  in  relation 


'  See  Friedman,  "Women's  Autobiographical  Selves,"  especially  her 
discussion  of  the  theories  of  Sheila  Rowbotham,  Nancy  Chodorow,  and 
their  relevance  to  the  "relational"  model  of  autobiographical  selfhood 
described  by  Mary  G.  Mason  in  "The  Other  Voice."   Though  Mason  was 
apparently  unaware  of  Rowbotham' s  and  Chodorow' s  research,  Friedman 
persuasively  argues  that  Mason's  reading  of  women's  self- 
representational  practices  is  supported  by  that  research  (Friedman 
38-44). 
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to  their  families,  communities,  and  even  the  landscape  in  which  they 
were  raised.   (As  we  shall  see,  the  methods  of  self-disclosure  used  in 
these  autobiographies  by  white  southern  men  are  still  distinguishable 
from  women's  self-representation  in  a  number  of  specific  ways,  often 
relating  to  issues  of  dominance  and  control,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fear 
of  fluidity  and  penetration,  on  the  other. )   Where  privileged  northern 
autobiographers  have  traditionally  articulated  what  Smith  calls 
"individualistic  paradigms  of  selfhood"  by  narrating  the  personal 
journey  to  spiritual  awakening  (Jonathan  Edwards  and  Cotton  Mather), 
tracing  the  career  of  the  self-made  man  (Franklin  and  P.T.  Barnum) ,  or 
removing  the  self  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  society  (Thoreau 
and  Parkman),  the  white  male  southerner  rarely  represents  himself  as  the 
isolato.   We  get  some  indication  of  this  pattern  in  the  title  of  Will 
Campbell's  autobiography,  Brother  to  a  Dragonfly,  and  in  the  subtitles 
of  such  works  as  Will  Percy's  Lanterns  On  the  Levee;   Memoirs  of  a 
Planter's  Son,  and  Andrew  Lytle's  A  Wake  for  the  Living;   A  Family 
Chronicle,  all  of  which  call  attention  to  the  importance  the  author 
places  on  family.   The  subtitle  of  Harry  Crews 's  autobiography,  A 
Childhood:   The  Biography  of  a  Place,  implies  even  more  directly  that 
the  identity  of  the  protagonist  cannot  be  fully  separated  from  the 
people  with  whom — and  place  where — he  spent  his  formative  years. 

Another  discursive  pattern  that  distinguishes  the  autobiographies 
of  white  men  from  the  modern  South  from  those  by  non-southern  anglo 
males  is  the  tendency  to  represent  their  subjectivity  as  "embodied"  and 
particularized,  rather  than  disembodied  and  universal.   While  this 
pattern  is  not  as  pronounced  as  the  relational  motif,  it  bears 
mentioning  because  it,  too,  is  closely  associated  in  contemporary 
criticism  with  marginalized  figures.   As  Sidonie  Smith  explains,  because 
of  the  Cartesian  assumption  of  a  fundamental  split  between  the  body  and 
the  self,  the  essential  core  of  man/human  is  characteristically  seen  as 
disembodied  and  universal;  conversely,  what  is  classified  as  "other"  ia 
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its  opposite:   "Thus,  certain  people,  those  positioned  peripherally  to 
the  dominant  group,  those  claiming  and/or  assigned  marginalized 
identities,  find  themselves  partitioned  in  their  bodies  and  culturally- 
embodied"  ( Subject ivitv.  Identity,  and  the  Body  10).   Through  this 
logic,  "[a]natomy  becomes  the  irreducible  granite  at  the  core  of  woman's 
[or  any  other  marginalized  subject's]  being"  (12).   So  long  as  one  is 
content  with  universalized  conceptions  of  gender  ideology  that  fail  to 
take  into  account  cultural  variations.  Smith's  claims  would  appear  to  be 
valid.   But  in  a  culture  where  a  man's  identity  is  largely  a  function  of 
community  regard,  where  publicly  defined  honor  counts  for  more  than 
internalized  conscience,  masculine  subjectivity  may  not  be  as  free  of 
corporeal  encumbrance  as  Smith's  characterization  suggests.   Noting  the 
embodiment  of  antebellum  southern  masculinity,  Anne  Goodwyn  Jones 
remarks , 

Whether  in  eye-gouging  contests  on  the  frontier  (Elliot  Corn)  or 
sophisticated  duels  in  the  plantation  South  (Kenneth  Greenberg), 
southern  men  subjected  their  bodies  to  manmaking,  and  unmaking, 
physical  contests.   Of  course  honor  took  other,  less  tangible 
forms  as  well;  yet  the  presence  of  the  body  in  these  contests 
suggests  the  personal  and  concrete  location  of  masculinity  in  the 
South,  as  well  as  its  continual  vulnerability  to  contestation. 

("Good  Old  Boys"  6) 

If  such  explicitly  physical  forms  of  masculine  competition  are  no  longer 

as  popular  as  before,  the  ideal  of  vigorous  physical  manhood — and  its 

attendant  reliance  upon  violence  to  assert  one's  manhood — is  still  alive 

and  well  in  the  South." 

Finally,  the  issue  of  race  serves  as  a  common  theme — if  not 

preoccupation — for  modern  southern  autobiographers,  white  and  black, 

male  and  female,  conservative  and  liberal,  though,  of  course,  the  topic 

is  rarely  absent  from  nineteenth-century  southern  autobiographies 

either.   But  when  race  relations  are  brought  up  repeatedly  in  the 


'  According  to  John  Shelton  Reed,   "...  the  historical  records 
and  actual  crime  statistics  suggest  that  Southerners  do  have  a  tendency 
to  appeal  to  force  to  settle  differences,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
they  view  such  resort  as  more  often  legitimate  than  do  non-Southerners" 
(Enduring  South  46). 
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narratives  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  William  Grayson,  and  Richard  Taylor,  the 
issue  takes  the  form  of  a  political,  sociological,  or  moral  discussion, 
while  in  modern  southern  white  men's  autobiographies,  from  Lanterns  on 
the  Levee  to  Melton  McLaurin'e  Separate  Pasts;  Growing  Up  White  in  the 
Segregated  South  (1987),  the  subject  is  handled  on  a  more  intimate 
level.   Later  representations  of  African  Americans  by  white  southern 
autobiographers  are  typically  more  fully  rendered,  less  stereotyped  than 
earlier  characterizations,  but  as  in  the  more  "abstract"  discussions  of 
racial  matters  in  nineteenth-century  personal  narratives  and  defenses  of 
slavery,  the  construction  of  southern  whiteness  is  accomplished  through 
the  constant  presence  (if  not  the  direct  agency)  of  the  racial  "other." 
Furthermore,  because  southern  white  liberals  and  conservatives  alilce 
have  historically  considered  themselves  the  world's  leading  experts  on 
race  relations,  the  inclusion  of  this  racial  "other"  in  southern  whites' 
autobiographies  allows  for  the  construction  of  the  narrator's  regional 
as  well  as  racial  identity.' 

Beginning  in  the  1930s,  the  autobiographies  of  southern  white  men- 
-in  particular  those  who  were  professional  writers — began  to  emphasize 
the  tradition  of  storytelling  as  a  regional  phenomenon,  too,  one  that 
served  as  a  source  for  the  author's  literary  material.   In  addition, 
since  it  was  frequently  implied  that  this  oral  tradition  was  the  source 
of  the  author's  facility  with  language,  as  well,  the  narrator's  identity 
as  an  artist  became  fused  with  his  identity  as  a  southerner.   This 
conflation  of  "artistic"  and  "southern"  identities  presented  the  white 
male  writer  with  a  number  of  difficulties,  though,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  relatively  low  regard  held  by  traditional  southerners 


'  See  Melton  McLaurin,  "Southern  Autobiography  and  the  Problem  of 
Race,"  Looking  South;   Chapters  in  the  Story  of  an  American  Region,  eds. 
Winfred  B.  Moore,  Jr.  and  Joseph  F.  Tripp  (New  York;  Greenwood  Press, 
1989)  65-75.   McLaurin  suggests  that  although  post-World  War  II  southern 
liberal  autobiographers  began  to  openly  question  racial  segregation  in 
the  South,  their  narratives  lacked  "the  deeply  emotional,  personal, 
paternalistic,  relationships  with  blacks  described  by  Percy  and  other 
traditionalists"  (67). 
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toward  those  who  pursued  literary  professions.   In  a  society  that 
privileged  action  over  intellect  and  the  spoken  word  over  the  written 
one,  feelings  of  inadequacy  often  accompanied  the  representation  of  the 
self  as  artist.   While  Will  Percy  probably  best  exemplifies  this 
pattern,  his  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  case.   As  Stark  Young  observes 
in  his  autobiography.  The  Pavilion  (1949),  in  the  South  "...  your  son 
could  be  a  planter,  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  senator  or  a  doctor — in  sum,  a 
man — but  a  musician,  a  painter,  a  poet  were  likely  to  be  effeminate 
weaklings,  certainly  no  credit  to  their  class"  (170).   Nevertheless, 
some  writers  found  that  by  using  their  autobiographies  as  vehicles  from 
which  to  speak  for  the  South  they  could  mitigate  much  of  their  gender 
anxiety,  particularly  if  they  could  depict  their  autobiographical 
personae  in  ways  that  exemplified  the  norms  for  white  southern 
masculinity — asserting  their  "sense  of  place"  in  relation  to  both 
geography  and  class,  racial,  and  gender  hierarchies,  speaking  with  self- 
declared  authority  on  the  character  of  "the  negro"  and  southern  race 
relations,  and  demonstrating  their  resistance  to  nationally  dominant 
ideologies  of  selfhood  that  stressed  autonomous  individualism  and 
competition  in  the  work  place."*  Admittedly,  many  followed  the  opposite 
path,  rejecting  self-representation,  as  Tate  did,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  out  of  character  for  the  southern  "man  of  letters.""   Yet,  those 
that  chose  to  engage  in  self-representation  could  conflate  the  roles  of 
writer  and  regional  spokesman  in  a  manner  that  allowed  for  their 


"  See  Drew  Gilpin  Faust,  A  Sacred  Circle;  The  Dilemma  of  the 
Intellectual  in  the  Old  South,  1830-1860  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  U  P, 
1977),  and  Fred  Hobson,  Tell  About  the  South;  The  Southern  Rage  to 
Explain  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U  P,  1983),  for  studies  of  the 
ways  in  which  white  southern  intellectuals  spoke  for  their  region  in 
part  as  a  response  to  their  feelings  of  alienation  from  traditional 
forms  of  white  southern  masculinity  (and  in  the  case  of  Lillian  Smith, 
whom  Hobson  discusses  briefly,  white  southern  femininity) . 

"   See  Tate's  remarks  in  "A  Lost  Traveller's  Dream,"  in  Memoirs  and 
Opinions,  1926-1974  (Chicago:  Chicago  Press,  1975)  3-23;  and  "A  Southern 
Mode  of  the  Imagination,"  in  Essays  of  Four  Decades  (Chicago:  Swallow, 
1968). 
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literary  self-fashioning  without  compromising  their  claims  to  southern 
manhood.'^   In  order  to  understand  why  white  southerners  initially 
resisted  lending  their  voices  to  "the  preeminent  kind  of  American 
expression,"  we  must  first  examine  the  cultural  conditions  in  the  South 
that  inhibited  the  representation  of  interiority. 

Regional  Identity  and  the  Rise  of  Southern  "Difference" 

Historian  Sheldon  Hackney  sees  a  "a  sense  of  grievance  ...  at 

the  heart  of  Southern  identity,"  and  takes  the  position  that  "[tjhe 

South  was  created  by  a  need  to  protect  a  peculiar  institution  from 

threats  originating  outside  the  region.   Consequently,  the  Southern 

identity  has  been  linked  from  the  first  to  a  siege  mentality"  (quoted  in 

Reed,  88).   For  instance,  Frank  Owsley  claims  in  the  Agrarian  manifesto 

I'll  Take  Mv  Stand  (1930)  that 

(a)fter  the  South  had  been  conquered  by  war  and  humiliated  and 
impoverished  by  peace.  .  .  .  there  commenced  a  second  war  of 
conquest,  the  conquest  of  the  Southern  mind,  calculated  to  remake 
every  Southern  opinion,  to  impose  the  Northern  way  of  life  and 
thought  upon  the  South,  write  "error"  across  the  pages  of  Southern 
history  which  were  out  of  keeping  with  the  Northern  legend,  and 
set  the  rising  and  unborn  generations  upon  stools  of  everlasting 
repentance.   ("Irrepressible  Conflict"  63) 

White  southerners  in  general,  and  males  in  particular,  have  historically 

articulated  such  claims  and,  more  importantly,  as  Hackney  suggests, 

built  their  personal  identities — to  the  extent  that  they  identify  with 


'^  As  the  use  of  the  term  "self-fashioning"  implies,  my 
understanding  of  this  process  is  informed  by  Stephen  Greenblatt's 
Renaissance  Self-Fashioning;  From  More  to  Shakespeare  (Chicago:  U  of 
Chicago  P,  1980),  where  he  offers  the  following  definition: 

.  .  .  self-fashioning  derives  its  interest  precisely  from  the  fact 
that  it  functions  without  regard  for  a  sharp  distinction  between 
literature  and  social  life.   It  invariably  crosses  the  boundary 
between  the  creation  of  literary  characters,  the  shaping  of  one's 
own  identity,  the  experience  of  being  molded  by  forces  outside 
one's  control,  the  attempt  to  fashion  other  selves.   (3) 
While  Greenblatt  does  not  discuss  autobiography  in  his  book  (the  term 
was  not  even  coined  until  almost  two  centuries  after  Shakespeare's 
death),  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  all  self-representation,  like  self- 
fashioning,  blurs  the  "distinction  between  literature  and  social  life," 
since  the  autobiographer  finds  even  less  of  a  "boundary  between  the 
creation  of  literary  characters,  the  shaping  of  [his/her]  identity"  and 
"the  attempt  to  fashion  other  selves"  than  do  writers  of  fiction,  drama, 
or  poetry. 
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the  region — around  those  claims.   Given  this  rhetorical  tendency  to 
portray  themselves  as  victims  of  the  victorious  and  unforgiving  North, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the  autobiographies  of  southern  white 
men  the  perception  that  they  are  marginalized  figures,  cut  off  in 
various  ways  from  their  legitimate  sources  of  power.   This  attitude 
helps  to  explain  why  white  men  from  the  South  have  historically  avoided 
the  representation  and  exposure  of  interiority,  since  "defensiveness" 
implies  a  psychic  vulnerability,  a  need  to  guard  one's  borders  in  order 
to  protect  the  interior  from  attack.   What  is  surprising,  because  it 
problematizes  conventional  assumptions  about  the  supposed  uniformity  of 
dominant  subjectivities,  is  the  relational  character  of  their 
representations  of  selfhood,  a  "marginalized"  discursive  strategy  that 
critics  have  only  recently  come  to  identify  as  a  defining  characteristic 
of  autobiographical  writing  by  women  and  minorities  whose  oppressed 
status  is  less  subject  to  debate. 

If  Hackney  is  correct  in  saying  that  a  "sense  of  grievance"  over 
the  events  surrounding  the  Civil  War  serves  as  the  basis  for  southern 
identity,  it  is  also  true  that  differences  existed  well  before  then.   At 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  cultural  and  political 
dissimilarities  between  the  North  and  the  South  were  not  so  pronounced 
as  they  would  later  become,  but  the  contrasts  between  the  two  sections 
were  noticeable,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarks  of  one  prominent  observer 
of  the  time.   In  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Castellux,  Thomas  Jefferson 
enclosed  a  table  of  differences  between  the  two  sections: 

In  the  North  they  are;  In  the  South  they  are: 

cool  fiery 

sober  voluptuary 

laborious  indolent 

independent  unsteady 

jealous  of  their  own  zealous  for  their  own 
liberties,  and  just  liberties,  but 

to  those  of  others  trampling  on  those 

of  others 

interested  generous 

chicaning  candid 
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superstitious  and  hypo-  without  attachment  or 

critical  in  their  to  any  religion  but 

religion  that  of  the  heart 

(quoted  in  O'Brien,  Idea  of  the  American  South  3) 

The  list  is  of  interest,  not  only  because  the  perception  of  sectional 

differences  was  already  pronounced  at  so  early  a  point  in  our  nation's 

history,  but  also  because  those  perceptions  have  remained  largely 

unchanged  for  so  long."   (The  obvious  exception  is  Jefferson's 

characterization  of  southern  religion,  which  fails  to  anticipate  the 

long-term  effects  on  the  South  of  the  evangelical  movement  already 

underway  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  letter. )   As  the  South  saw  its 

interests  compromised  by  the  growing  capital  and  industrial  might  of  the 

North  and  the  rise  of  the  Abolitionist  movement,  and  as  the  Yankee 

virtues  of  industry,  individualism,  self-reliance,  and  progress  came  to 

be  embraced  as  elements  of  the  national  character,  southern  identity  was 

increasingly  constructed  around  the  idea  of  "difference." 

Although  antebellum  southerners  found  some  political  leverage,  as 

well  as  emotional  satisfaction,  in  representing  themselves  as 

marginalized  and  out  of  step  with  the  direction  in  which  the  nation 

founded  by  so  many  notable  Virginians  was  headed,  this  is  not  to  suggest 

that  significant  material  and  cultural  differences  did  not,  in  fact, 

already  exist.   Bercovitch  notes  that  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 

the  colonies.  New  Englanders  and  Southerners  already  had  markedly 

different  conceptions  of  their  respective  missions  in  the  New  World. 

While  the  Puritans  saw  their  arrival  in  "the  American  paradise  as  the 

fulfillment  of  scripture  prophecy[,]  [t]he  Southern  myth  was  essentially 

Utopian"  (Puritan  Origins  137).   Brought  to  the  southern  colonies  by 


"  According  to  John  Shelton  Reed,  when  a  group  of  white  college 
students  from  the  South  were  asked  in  1971  to  list  the  "most  typical 
traits"  of  southerners  and  northerners,  some  of  the  most  frequently 
ascribed  traits  of  southerners  were:  "conservative,  tradition-loving, 
courteous,  loyal  to  family  ties,  generous,  lazy,  pleasure  loving,  and 
honest."   In  contrast,  some  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
characteristics  of  northerners  were:  "industrious,  materialistic, 
intelligent,  progressive,  sophisticated,  aggressive,  arrogant,  and 
deceitful"  (Enduring  South  27,  Table  3-5). 
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exaggerated  reports  of  an  Edenic  paradise  and  the  lure  of  gold,  early 
settlers  there  were  quickly  persuaded  otherwise  by  disease  and  frequent 
hostilities  with  Native  Americans.   Bercovitch  argues,  "Appropriately, 
when  their  expectations  failed,  they  recorded  their  disillusionment  not 
in  jeremiads  but  in  dystopian  satires,  deriding  the  local  Yahoos, 
mocking  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  the  pitfalls  of  Candide-like 
innocence.  .  .'  (138).'*  The  southern  colonists'  early  experience  with 
disappointment,  combined  with  the  absence  of  a  divinely  sanctioned 
conception  of  shared  destiny,  as  was  held  by  the  Puritans,  makes  it 
easier  to  understand  why  southerners  were  less  inclined  than  northerners 
to  view  the  Union  as  sacred.   In  addition,  their  belief  in  the 
inevitable  imperfection  of  human  institutions  may  also  help  to  explain 
the  relative  ease  with  which  southerners  have  historically  made  their 
peace  with  obviously  oppressive  systems  like  slavery  and  segregation. 

The  most  striking  material  contrast  between  the  sections  was  the 
continuation  in  the  South  of  an  agrarian  slavocracy  long  after  the  North 
had  entered  the  industrial  revolution.   Thus,  while  urban  population 
swelled  in  the  northern  states,  necessitating  greater  centralization  of 
services  and  distribution  of  goods,  the  population  in  the  South  remained 
largely  unconcentrated,  with  the  plantation  system  constituting  the 
primary  community  structure." 


'*  Although  Bercovitch  fails  to  offer  specific  instances  of 
"dystopian  satires"  from  the  southern  colonies,  the  most  obvious 
examples  would  be  Robert  Beverly's  The  History  and  Present  State  of 
Virginia  (1704),  which  attempts  to  dissuade  the  prospective  immigrant 
from  seeking  a  new  life  in  Virginia,  and  Ebenezer  Cook's  mock-heroic 
poem.  The  Sot-Weed  Factor  (1708).   Less  notable  satirists  from  the 
southern  colonies  include  Samuel  Davies  (1723-1761)  and  Robert  Boiling 
Jr.  (1738-1775). 

"  See  Daniel  Singal,  The  War  Within;  From  Victorian  to  Modernist 
Thought  in  the  South.  1919-1945  (Chapel  Hill:  U  of  North  Carolina  P, 
1982).   According  to  Singal, 

The  plantation's  needs  determined  the  South' s  pattern  of 
settlement,  its  principal  transportation  routes,  and  the  location, 
size,  and  vitality  of  its  cities,  all  the  while  sapping  life  from 
any  other  institution  that  threatened  to  compete  for  power.  .  .  . 
effectively  chok[ing]  off  the  economic  growth  of  southern  towns 
and  thus  prevent [ing]  the  rise  of  an  independent  middle  class. 
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Scholars  who  have  written  of  the  shifts  in  masculine  ideals  in  the 

nineteenth-century  have  tended  to  base  their  conclusions  on  a  New 

England  social  model,  overlooking  these  cultural  divisions  between  the 

North  and  the  South.   For  instance,  Anthony  Rotundo  speaks  of  the 

transition  around  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  Colonial 

era  ideal  of  "communal  manhood,"  where  "a  man's  identity  was  inseparable 

from  the  duties  he  owed  to  his  community"  (American  Manhood  2),  to  the 

more  modern  ideal  of  "self-made  manhood."'*  This  ideal,  according  to 

Rotundo, 

emerged  as  part  of  a  broader  series  of  changes:   the  birth  of 
republican  government,  the  spread  of  a  market  economy,  the 
concomitant  growth  of  the  middle-class  itself.  ...  In  this  new 
world  a  man  took  his  identity  and  his  social  status  from  his  own 
achievements,  not  from  the  accident  of  his  birth.   Thus,  a  man's 
work  role,  not  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  household,  formed  the 
essence  of  his  identity.  (3) 

Some  of  Rotundo 's  description  of  the  social  transformation  in  the 
U.S.  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth-century  is  applicable  to  the 
southern  states.   For  instance,  cotton  production  in  the  South  was 
intrinsically  tied  to  a  market  economy,  and  though  they  did  not  have  the 
relatively  egalitarian  local  tradition  of  community  involvement  in 
politics  that  characterized  the  New  England  town  meeting  system, 
southerners  participated  in — indeed,  played  decisive  roles  in  the 
leadership  of — the  new  Federal  government.   But  growth  of  the  middle- 
class  was  extremely  limited  in  the  antebellum  South.   Admittedly,  the 
relatively  risky  but  lucrative  cultivation  of  cotton  created  a  parvenu 
class  of  "self-made  men,"  but  rather  than  build  their  identities  around 
their  ability  to  compete  in  the  workplace  and  accumulate  wealth,  as  men 


'*  In  defense  of  his  decision  to  base  his  study  of  "American" 
manhood  on  a  New  England  model,  Rotundo  says,  "In  limiting  the  scope  of 
this  study,  I  chose  to  screen  out  regional  variance  by  examining  manhood 
in  the  part  of  the  country  that  proved  dominant  in  politics,  economics, 
and  culture:  the  North"  (295).   His  failure  to  establish  the  limits  of 
northern  cultural  hegemony,  especially  in  relation  to  the  South, 
undermines  what  would  otherwise  be  a  sound  treatment  of  the  subject. 
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in  the  North  did,  these  men  typically  tried  their  best  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  members  of  the  traditional  southern  aristocracy.''' 
And  while  it  may  be  true  that  in  the  northern  states  men  increasingly 
"rejected  the  idea  that  they  had  a  fixed  place  in  any  hierarchy,  be  it 
cosmic  or  social.  .  .  .  [and]  no  longer  thought  of  themselves  as  part  of 
an  organic  community  from  which  they  drew  their  identity"  (Rotundo  19), 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  vast  majority  of  southerners.   During 
the  period  that  Rotundo  claims  the  transformation  in  American 
masculinity  was  taking  place,  the  technological  advances  that  brought 
social  modernization  to  the  North  had  the  opposite  effect  in  the  South, 
where  the  invention  of  the  gin  allowed  for  the  proliferation  of  cotton 
production.   As  this  practice  became  more  widespread  and  the  region 
became  increasingly  tied  to  a  single-crop  economy,  the  South' a 
dependence  on  slavery  grew  along  with  it.   Though  linked  to  modern  modes 
of  processing  (via  the  New  England  textile  industry)  and  transportation 
(steam  ship  and  railroad),  as  well  as  speculative  trading  on  the  world 
market,  the  labor-intensive  cultivation  of  cotton  required  that  the 
South  embrace  anew  a  form  of  labor  that  many  had  considered  antiquated 
at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century.   Even  in  the  expansive 
plantations  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  where  the  owners  were  less  likely 
than  ever  before  to  know  their  chattel  by  name,  the  system  remained 
dependent  upon  the  authority  of  the  master,  the  most  visible  symbol  of 
■■  the  hierarchy  of  power  that  sanctioned  human  bondage.   Thus,  the 
«  privileged  southern  male's  "place  at  the  head  of  the  household" 

continued  not  only  to  constitute  the  "essence  of  his  identity,"  but  to 


"     Although  more  objective  accounts  of  the  nouveau  "cotton  snob" 
are  available,  for  instance  in  Richard  Gray's  Writing  the  South;  Ideas 
of  an  American  Region  (New  York:  Cambridge  U  P,  1986),  see  W.  J.  Cash's 
The  Mind  of  the  South  (New  York:  Vintage,  1941)  for  a  lively  and 
illustrative  description  of  the  anonymous  "stout  young  Irishman"  from 
humble  beginnings  whose  shrewd  investment  in  cotton  production  allows 
him  to  be  eulogized  in  the  newspaper  as  "*a  noble  specimen  of  chivalry 
at  its  best'"  (14-17).   A  more  complex  and  disturbing  account  of  the 
same  kind  of  figure  can  be  found  in  Faulkner's  Abgalom.  Absaloml  (New 
York:  Random  House,  1936),  which  depicts  in  mythic  overtones  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  house  of  Sutpen. 
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represent  the  "essence"  of  the  primary  mode  of  production  in  the 

antebellum  South,  a  mode  of  production  that  became  increasingly 

intertwined  with  the  region's  identity  as  the  slave  debate  grew  in  the 

national  political  discourse.   In  contrast  to  what  white  southerners  saw 

as  an  impersonal  and  atomistic  social  environment  in  the  North,  the 

\  paternalism  of  the  plantation  and  small  town  South  found  easy  expression 

^  in  a  relational  mode  of  self-portraiture  in  which  the  speaker  stressed 

his  "familial"  interactions  and  obligations  with  those  whose  well-being 

fell  under  his  authority. 

Because  of  the  socio-economic  differences  between  the  northern  and 

southern  states,  it  was  much  more  difficult  for  bourgeois  individualism 

to  make  inroads  into  the  South,  which  was  still  dominated  by  the 

plantation  system  and  lacked  a  significant  urban  population  like  that  in 

the  Northeast  and,  following  the  Civil  War,  the  Midwest.   The  rise  of 

bourgeois  individualism  was  facilitated  in  New  England  by  the  residual 

influence  of  the  Puritan  tradition,  whose  vision  of  collective  destiny 

for  the  community  of  the  elect  was  offset  by  its  privatized  conception 

of  religious  experience,  its  emphasis  on  self-inspection  as  a  means  of 

attaining  grace,  and  its  reliance  upon  conscience  as  the  primary  means 

of  self-regulation.   In  contrast,  the  South  had  no  intellectual  or 

\  spiritual  tradition  that  promoted  interiority  and  individualism. 

Bertram  Wyatt-Brown  argues  in  Southern  Honor;  Ethics  and  Behavior  in  the 

Old  South  that  southerners  inherited  a  set  of  cultural  practices  that 

embraced  an  honor-based  conception  of  selfhood  which  was  "almost 

^entirely  external  in  nature"  (33).   Public  shame,  rather  than  private 

'  guilt,  served  as  the  most  important  means  of  self -regulation  for 

southern  whites,  who  were  more  inclined  than  their  northern  counterparts 

1  to  concern  themselves  with  how  others  regarded  them,  the  matter  of 

\   conscience  carrying  less  weight  than  community  opinion.   According  to 

Wyatt-Brown, 

The  following  elements  were  crucial  in  the  formulation  of  southern 
evaluations  of  conduct:   (1)  honor  as  immortalizing  valor. 
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particularly  in  the  character  of  revenge  against  familial  and 
community  enemies;  (2)  opinion  of  others  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  personal  identity  and  gauge  of  self-worth;  (3)  physical 
appearance  and  ferocity  of  will  as  signs  of  inner  merit;  (4) 
defense  of  male  integrity  and  mingled  fear  and  love  of  woman;  and 
finally,  (5)  reliance  upon  oath-taking  as  a  bond  in  lieu  of  family 
obligations  and  allegiances.  (Southern  Honor  34) 

While  antebellum  northerners  would  have  inevitably  evaluated  the 

conduct  of  their  family  members  and  neighbors  according  to  some  or  all 

of  these  criteria,  the  growing  opportunities  for  social  advancement 

afforded  by  a  market  economy  in  the  North  combined  with  the  relatively 

impersonal  nature  of  urban  life  there  made  community  censure  a  less 

tangible  social  practice  than  in  the  South.   Furthermore,  the  importance 

of  honor  in  the  South  was  intrinsically  linked  to  the  peculiar 

institution,  for  the  plantation  head's  authority  and  mastery  over  his 

slaves  was  derived  in  large  part  from  his  general  standing  in  the 

community.   A  striking  illustration  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  found  in 

the  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass  (1845).   Noting  with 

contempt  the  way  in  which  some  slaves  drew  their  own  sense  of  self-worth 

from  that  of  their  master,  Douglass  describes  how  slaves  would  quarrel 

over  whose  owner  was  "the  smartest,  and  the  most  of  a  man":   "These 

quarrels  would  almost  always  end  in  a  fight  between  the  parties,  and 

those  that  whipped  were  supposed  to  have  gained  the  point  at  issue. 

They  seemed  to  think  that  the  greatness  of  their  masters  was 

transferable  to  themselves"  (266-67).   Though  Douglass  fails  to  mention 

it,  those  slaves  also  emulated  their  masters  in  their  use  of  violence  to 

assert  their  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  power,  as  well.   Although  the 

abolition  of  slavery  brought  an  end  to  the  most  brutal  and  dehumanizing 

aspects  of  the  relationship  between  southern  blacks  and  their  white 

employers,  it  did  little  to  change  the  basic  structure  of  agricultural 

IcUaor  in  the  South.   For  even  though  emancipated  slaves  were  now  in 

direct  economic  competition  with  poor  whites,  the  "share"  system  that 

replaced  slave  labor  continued  to  rely  upon  the  same  system  of 

paternalism  that  privileged  whites  had  used  to  legitimize  the 
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institution  of  human  bondage.   In  addition,  as  Singal  points  out,  the 
Lost  Cause  myth  that  emerged  after  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  both 
reinforced  and  reinvented  the  cavalier  image  of  the  southern  gentleman, 
which,  in  turn,  helped  perpetuate  the  system  of  southern  honor  well  into 
the  modern  era,  further  inhibiting  the  emergence  there  of  bourgeois 
individualism  <The  War  Within  21-22)." 

The  Interpretation  of  Southern  Autobiography 

Given  these  cultural  differences  between  the  North  and  South, 
then,  it  is  little  wonder  that  when  the  secularized  model  of  the  New 
England  spiritual  autobiography,  which  privileged  introspection  and 
autonomous  individualism,  became  the  standard  by  which  modern 
autobiographies  were  measured,  the  South  produced  no  equivalent  of 
Franklin's  Autobiography.   For  instance,  one  would  assume  that  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  both  products  of  the 
Enlightenment,  shared  many  political  and  moral  views,  and  worked 
together  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Republic,  their  autobiographies 
would  bear  some  formal  resemblance,  even  if  the  events  described  therein 
differed  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  narrators. 
Yet  the  differences  in  style,  form,  and  scope  between  the  two 
revolutionaries'  personal  narratives  are  remarkable.   In  fact, 
Franklin's  account  seems  by  far  the  more  modern  of  the  two,  even  though 
he  was  almost  forty  years  Jefferson's  senior  and  penned  his  memoirs  some 
thirty  years  before  Jefferson  wrote  his.   Recounting  what  he  claims  are 
the  formative  experiences  of  his  youth  and  carefully  detailing  how  he 
made  the  most  of  every  opportunity,  the  Philadelphian's  account 
exemplifies  the  aforementioned  characteristics  that  came  to  be  known  as 
"American  autobiography" — introspection,  self-improvement,  optimism,  and 


"  Wyatt-Brown  alludes  to  the  tenacity  of  the  honor-based  model  of 
selfhood  in  the  Preface  to  Southern  Honor,  where  he  writes,  "*01d  South' 
refers  to  traits  and  styles  of  action  with  distant  origins  and  with 
manifestations  still  observable  in  Southern  life  today"  (xvii) . 
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self-reliance — while  Jefferson's  text  is  marked  by  its  rigid  decorum,  a 
studious  avoidance  of  all  things  personal,  and  attention  to  the  minute 
details  of  state  that  are  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history,  but 
serve  little  to  inform  the  reader  what  role  the  narrator  played  in 
bringing  those  events  to  pass,  let  alone  how  he  felt  about  them.   But  if 
privileged  southerners  did  not  engage  in  the  kind  of  self-representation 
we  have  come  to  value  in  autobiography,  this  is  not  to  say  that  their 
texts  are  insignificant  or  fail  to  reveal  something  about  their  authors. 
On  the  contrary,  because  they  are  so  anomalous  to  the  dominant — that  is 
to  say,  the  New  England  heterosexual  white  male — national  tradition, 
they  problematize  many  convenient  assumptions  about  the  supposed 
uniformity  of  self-representation  by  white  males  in  the  U.S.   In 
addition,  since  autobiography  affords  us  a  glimpse  into  the  process  of 
self-construction,  and  southern  white  men  typically  take  such  pains  to 
link  their  sense  of  selfhood  with  the  idea  of  "the  South,"  their 
autobiographies  reveal  the  ideological  dimensions  of  the  merging  of 
personal  and  collective  identities. 

The  skeptic  may  well  ask  how  such  a  provocative  area  of  inquiry 
could  be  overlooked  in  a  field  such  as  autobiography  studies,  which  is 
currently  flooded  with  new  articles  and  books.   If  initial  attempts  to 
define  a  national  autobiographical  pattern  were  as  unfair  to  white  men 
of  the  South  as  they  were  to  women  and  minorities  from  every  state  in 
the  Union,  then  why  has  the  regional  chauvinism  implicit  in  those 
characterizations  not  been  challenged?   Above  and  beyond  the  general 
complacency  the  academy  has  shown  until  recently  in  regard  to  the  issue 
of  masculine  subjectivity,  the  most  probable  reason  is  that  the  critics 
who  are  most  responsible  for  reshaping  the  canon  have  not  counted  many 
scholars  of  southern  literature  among  their  number.   Drawing  on  their 
research  in  women's,  African  American,  and  ethnic  writing,  and  acting  on 
their  desire  to  make  the  canon  reflect  more  fully  the  rich  cultural 
diversity  of  the  nation's  literature,  these  mostly  liberal  critics  have 
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been  understandably  wary  of  the  category  of  "southern  autobiography" 
because  of  the  South's  history  of  paternalism  and  racism."   (This 
problem  is  exacerbated  considerably  by  the  conservative — some  have 
called  it   reactionary — politics  of  many  white  male  southern 
autobiographers  and  critics.)   But  given  the  Americanists'  failure  to 
recognize  the  significance  of  regional  distinctions  in  American 
autobiography,  one  would  expect  that  scholars  of  southern  literature 
would  point  out  this  oversight.   In  fact,  southern  literary  scholars 
have  lately  begun  to  take  notice  of  southern  autobiography,  but  despite 
the  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  they  have  been  slow  to  bring  to 
this  branch  of  American  life  writing — especially  as  it  pertains  to  white 
male  writers — the  level  of  critical  sophistication  that  has  come  to 
characterize  scholarship  in  other  categories  of  self-representation  in 
the  U.S. 

Though  a  considerable  number  of  studies  focusing  on  the  slave 
narrative  and  African  American  autobiography  have  been  published  in 
recent  years,  all  but  a  few  of  these  critical  works  on  southern-born 
authors  studiously  avoid  the  use  of  the  label  "southern  autobiography," 
for  reasons  I  have  already  suggested  and  will  discuss  more  fully  below. 
The  most  prominent  body  of  criticism  to  use  the  label  "southern 
autobiography"  can  be  found  in  two  collections  of  essays  edited  by  J. 
Bill  Berry,  Located  Lives;  Place  and  Idea  in  Southern  Autobioqraphv 
(1990)  and  Home  Ground;   Southern  Autobioqraphv  (1991).   But  while  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  Berry,  who  is  a  historian,  to  bring  this  much- 
neglected  branch  of  American  life  writing  to  the  attention  of  the 
academic  community  are  to  be  lauded,  the  results  of  his  labors  are 
somewhat  disappointing  to  literary  scholars.   Many  of  the  essays  found 


"  For  instance,  in  defending  his  choice  not  to  include  white  male 
southern  writers  in  his  section  on  "Issues  and  Visions  in  Pre-Civil  War 
America,"  in  The  Heath  Antholoav  of  American  Literature  (generally 
perceived  to  be  the  leading  "revisionist"  American  literature 
anthology),  Paul  Lauter  quotes  Thoreau,  who  writes,  "'Slavery  and 
servility  have  produced  no  sweet-scented  flower  annually,  to  charm  the 
senses  of  men,  for  they  have  no  real  life.  .  .  '"  (1195). 
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in  the  two  volumes  are  themselves  listed  as  "Personal  Narratives,"  and 
are  short  autobiographical  pieces  that  appear  to  have  more  interest  in 
conflating  the  relationship  between  the  authors  (all  of  whom  are  white 
male  academicians),  their  writing,  and  their  region,  than  in 
disentangling  those  three  threads  and  shedding  any  real  light  on  the 
process  of  self-representation.   Of  the  remaining  essays,  less  than  half 
show  any  evidence  that  their  authors  are  familiar  with  recent 
theoretical  approaches  to  the  study  of  self-representation  that  have 
problematized  the  authority  of  the  narrator;  many  even  offer  readings  of 
novels  and  short  stories  to  illustrate  their  claims  about  the  character 
of  southern  autobiography.^  To  be  fair,  the  pieces  dealing  with 
autobiographies  by  women  and  African  Americans  are  typically  well- 
written,  critically  informed  discussions  that  challenge  many  of  the 
long-standing  regional  myths  about  the  supposed  "concreteness"  of  "the 
southerner,"  and  the  "sense  of  place"  in  literature  of  the  region.^' 
But  those  essays  that  purport  to  deal  with  the  general  practice  of 
southern  autobiography  (or  lack  thereof)  seem  intent  upon  affirming  Anne 
Goodwyn  Jones'  remark  that  "'the  South'  continues  to  be  seen  as  white 
and  masculine,  a  view  enabled  by  reading  only  the  works  of  white  men" 
("Tools  of  the  Master"  6). 

For  instance,  Simpson  attempts  to  explain  why  the  South  has 
produced  "so  few  notable  autobiographies"  by  pointing  to  the  pervasive 


^  For  instance,  Walter's  Sullivan's  "Strange  Children:  Caroline 
Gordon  and  Allen  Tate"  (Home  Ground  123-30)  begins  by  mentioning  the 
usefulness  of  autobiography  in  "the  study  of  the  creative  process" 
(124),  but  uses  only  biographical  information  and  the  writers'  fictional 
works  on  which  to  base  his  opinions.   Others  move  back  and  forth 
indiscriminately  between  autobiography  and  fiction,  as  in  Simpson's 
piece;  Sally  Wolff's  "Eudora  Welty's  Autobiographical  Duet:  The 
Optimist's  Daughter  and  One  Writer's  Beginnings"  (Located  Lives  78-92); 
and  George  Core's  "Life's  Bright  Parenthesis:  Warren's  Example  and  One 
Man's  Pathology"   (Home  Ground  48-60). 

"  See  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese,  "Between  Individualism  and  Community: 
Autobiographies  of  Southern  Women,"  Located  Lives,  20-38;  Olney, 
"Autobiographical  Traditions  Black  and  White,  Located  Lives.  66-77;  and 
Andrews,  "Booker  T.  Washington,  Belle  Kearney,  and  the  Southern 
Patriarchy,"  Home  Ground. 
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antipathy  toward  public  confession  held  by  (privileged)  southerners. 
Significantly,  he  uses  Allen  Tate,  the  self-appointed  spokesman  for  the 
traditional  South,  as  his  model  for  the  representative  southerner,  a 
move  that  the  contributor  to  the  Agrarian  symposium  I'll  Take  My  stand 
would  most  likely  have  approved  of.   Simpson  argues  that  Tate,   "not 
being  cJale  to  reconcile  the  private  and  public  significance  of  his 
complex  autobiography — of  the  story  of  himself  and  his  family,  of 
slavery,  race,  and  America — hides  it  in  the  artifice  of  The  Fathers" 
(84-85).   The  argument  that  twentieth-century  (white)  southerners  feel 
compelled  to  acknowledge  in  their  fictional  writings  the  sins  of  their 
fathers,  yet  cannot  bring  themselves  to  deal  with  those  issues  in  the 
stark  light  of  autobiography,  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  deeply 
autobiographical  nature  of  Faulkner's  writing,  in  which  he,  too, 
confronts  the  demons  of  his  family's  and  region's  past  by  fictionalizing 
them.   Indeed,  similar  patterns  can  be  found  in  the  fiction  of  Robert 
Penn  Warren,  Walker  Percy,  and  other  white  male  writers  from  the  region. 
Nevertheless,  Simpson  fails  to  acknowledge  the  many  autobiographies  by 
southern  blacks  that  have  been  included  in  the  canon,  nor  does  he  take 
into  account  the  numerous  examples  of  life  writing  by  southern  white  men 
and  women,  many  of  whom  address  on  very  personal  terms  the  issues  Tate, 
Faulkner,  and  others  deal  with  in  a  more  indirect  manner. 

In  addition  to  revealing  his  inclination  to  see  the  southern 
writer  as  a  white  male  entity,  Simpson's  argument  implies  some  other 
biases  as  well.   For  instance,  his  focus  on  the  "impulse"  to  write  an 
account  of  one's  life  and  his  subsequent  examination  of  how  that 
"impulse"  is  satisfied  by  including  autobiographical  elements  in  works 
of  fiction  and  poetry  suggest  his  eagerness  to  sidestep  the  important 
distinction  between  fiction  and  autobiography.   Thus,  Simpson  can  claim 
that  Tate's  Civil  War  novel  The  Fathers  (1938)  is  "perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  fulfillment  of  the  impulse  to  autobiography  on  the  part  of 
southern  novelists,"  simply  because  Tate  manages  to  address  the  issue  of 
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miscegenation  there.   But  as  Lejeune  and  Brusa  have  convincingly  shown, 

the  only  way  in  which  the  "genre"  of  autobiography  can  be  distinguished 

from  fiction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  biography,  on  the  other,  is  by 

acknowledging  the  specific  set  of  assumptions  surrounding  the 

transmission  and  reception  of  self-representation. °  For  those  who  were 

trained  in  the  New  Criticism,  the  reader's  involvement  in  the  production 

of  meaning  is  insignificant  and  the  line  between  fiction  and 

autobiography  becomes  rather  unimportant. 

Simpson's  apparent  agreement  with  those  who  have  kept  (white) 

southerners'  autobiographies  excluded  from  the  canon  also  reveals  some 

aesthetic  biases.   While  he  does  not  specify  what  he  means  by  "notable" 

examples  of  life  writing,  his  view  that  southerners  have  not  succeeded 

in  writing  "artistically  conceived"  autobiographies  implies  that  he 

values  self -representation  as  a  branch  of  imaginative  literature,  not  as 

a  mode  of  discourse  that  allows  us  to  locate  the  convergence  of 

individual  and  group  experience.   Paul  John  Eakin  has  observed  that 

.  .  .  attention  to  the  referential  dimension  of  autobiography  is 
not  a  familiar  exercise  for  critics  and  literary  historians  who, 
when  they  deal  with  autobiography  at  all,  have  been  intent  on 
demonstrating  the  literariness  of  such  texts,  validating  their 
status  as  imaginative  art.  (5) 

Thus,  the  New  England  autobiographical  tradition,  with  its  introspective 

emphasis  on  the  protagonist's  self -development,  more  easily  fulfills  the 

requirements  of  imaginative  art,  in  contrast  to  the  more  outward 

directed  southerners'  autobiography.^   Yet,  from  Twain  to  Welty,  white 


°  See  my  discussion  of  Bruss  and  Lejeune  in  the  previous  chapter. 

^   See  Peggy  Whitman  Prenshaw,  "'The  True  Happenings  of  My  Life': 
Southern  Women  Writing  Autobiography,"  forthcoming  in  Haunted  Bodies; 
Gender  and  Southern  Texts,  eds.  Anne  Goodwyn  Jones  and  Susan  Donaldson 
(Charlottesville:  U  P  of  Virginia,  1996).   Noting  critical  bias  that 
informs  the  distinction  critics  have  drawn  between  the  outward  directed 
"memoir"  and  the  more  canonically  privileged  (or,  to  use  Simpson's  term, 
"artistically  conceived")  "autobiography,"  Prenshaw  notes: 
.  .  .  scholars  prior  to  the  1880s  typically  sought  to 
differentiate  autobiography  from  diary  or  memoir  or  journal, 
naming  as  autobiography  what  they  regarded  as  the  more  serious 
form,  in  which  the  development  of  the  self  is  the  chief  object  of 
attention,  and  naming  as  memoir  the  less  deliberate,  less  artistic 
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southern  writers  have  treated  the  occasion  of  self-representation  as  an 

opportunity  to  explore  the  relationship  between  their  southern  identity 

and  their  art  (even  as  they  construct  their  southern  and  artistic 

identities),  a  fact  that  Simpson  and  others  have  ignored.   Apparently 

agreeing  with  those  who  have  kept  white  southerners'  autobiographies  on 

the  margins  of  literary  study — he  does  not  define  what  he  means  by 

"notable" — Simpson  reveals  a  tendency  to  evaluate  autobiographies  on 

purely  aesthetic  terms.   Perhaps  because  they  still  embrace  many  of  the 

aesthetic  values  that  previously  excluded  non-white  male  autobiographers 

from  the  canon,  no  southern  literary  critic  (or  any  other  critic,  for 

that  matter)  has  pointed  out  that  white  male  autobiographers  from  the 

South  remain  marginalized  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  that  were  once 

given  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  women  and  minorities,  in  particular 

their  resistance  to  representing  the  self  as  fully  autonomous.^ 

The  pattern  of  using  the  Fugitive/Agrarian  group  as  the  model  for 

the  southern  writer  is  even  more  apparent  in  George  Core's  "Lives 

Fugitive  and  Unwritten."   While  Simpson  at  least  qualifies  his  claim  by 

specifying  the  Jcind  of  autobiography  "the  southerner"  supposedly  has  not 

written  (what  we  can  now  see  to  be  the  canonized  New  England  model  of 

"American"  autobiography).  Core  is  much  less  cautious: 

When  we  survey  southern  literature  from  its  beginnings  until  the 
past  decade  or  so,  we  find  precious  little  in  the  way  of 
autobiography,  which  is  to  say  little  that  falls  under  the  heading 
of  even  reminiscence  or  memoir;  and  there  is  nothing  to  speak  of 
so  far  as  diaries  and  journals  are  concerned.  (52) 

Core  seems  to  be  less  interested  in  the  issue  of  southern  autobiography 

than  in  reaffirming  certain  essentialist  notions  about  the  character  of 


form,  in  which  the  persons  and  events  surrounding  the  self  are 
witnessed,  interpreted, and  recorded.  (8) 

^  See  Paul  Bove,  "Agriculture  and  Academe:  America's  Southern 
Question,"  Boundary  2  (vol.  14,  no.  3  (Spring  1986):  169-95),  for  a 
discussion  of  the  political  agenda  at  the  heart  of  the  "Professional 
Southernist"  (or  PS)  critical  establishment.   Bove  faults  the  PS  for 
"his"  failure  to  recognize  his  collusion  with  the  southern  literary 
establishment  it  glorifies:  "Too  often,  the  PS  is  a  hagiographer"  (172) 
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"the  southerner"  (by  which  he  apparently  means  white  male  privileged 
southerner).   For  instance,  to  explain  southerners'  resistance  to  self- 
representation,  he  writes,  "...  I  would  think  that  autobiography  as  a 
mode  is  as  foreign  to  their  natural  bents  or  temperaments  as  it  was  to 
their  southern  forefathers";  "[t]he  southerner  naturally  is  a 
conversationalist  and  storyteller,"  and  "[wjith  such  a  vast  and  engaging 
subject  before  them  (southern  history],  southern  writers  were  naturally 
so  drawn  to  it  that  they  never  got  around  to  chronicling  their  own 
lives"  (54,  63  emphasis  added).   To  back  up  his  claims  about  the 
"nature"  of  the  southerner,  he  turns  to  Allen  Tate's  argument  that  the 
New  England  imagination  is  "dialectical"  while  the  southern  imagination 
is  "rhetorical,"  a  dichotomy  that  is  intended  to  account  for  the 
southerner's  lack  of  interest  in  self-representation,  since  the 
rhetorical  mode  "lead[s)  to  myth,  and  the  mythical  mode  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  self  and  autobiography  as  any  literary  impulse  and  form 
that  we  might  adduce"  (55). 

Like  Simpson,  Core  is  intrigued  with  Tate's  failure  to  complete 
his  autobiography,  and,  again  like  his  colleague,  makes  the  ironic  move 
of  turning  to  the  former  Agrarian's  memoirs  in  order  to  explain  that 
failure.   According  to  Core,  Tate's  desire  to  protect  his  privacy  was 
the  primary  reason  for  his  failure  to  complete  the  project,  and  in  this 
respect  Tate's  rationale  has  the  effect  of  reaffirming  some  notions  he 
espoused  in  "A  Southern  Mode  of  the  Imagination"  about  the  southern 
writer  as  "properly  a  public  figure."   More  revealing  is  Tate's  claim 
that  there  were  aesthetic  considerations  that  also  played  a  part  in  his 
abandonment  of  the  autobiography:  "'I  fell  back  on  authority:  I  couldn't 
let  myself  indulge  in  the  terrible  fluidity  of  self-revelation"  (58). 
Core,  who  notes  nothing  significant  in  the  fact  that  the  author  of  The 
Fathers  "fell  back  on  authority,"  apparently  sees  the  statement  as  a 
straightforward  expression  of  Tate's  aesthetic  views,  explaining,   "as  a 
severe  classicist  in  matters  of  art,  he  would  naturally  have  shied  away 
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from  the  terrible  fluidity  of  autobiography — what  he  would  have 
considered  romantic — and  fluid — self -revelation"  (emphasis  mine).   By 
using  the  word  "fluidity"  to  describe  the  qualities  of  self-disclosure, 
a  feminized  term  implicitly  juxtaposed  to  the  (southern)  masculine 
solidity  of  self-concealment,  Tate  casts  the  issue  of  self- 
representational  reticence  in  familiar,  regionally  specific  terms  that 
call  up  a  host  of  dichotomies  favored  by  the  Agrarians.   (The  words 
"indulge"  and  "terrible"  leave  little  doubt  that  autobiography  occupies 
a  lower  rung  in  Tate's  aesthetic  hierarchy.)   In  case  the  reader  is 
still  unsure  of  Core's  complicity  in  Tate's  misogynistic  aesthetic,  the 
critic  remarks  that  Tate  "might  have  seen  autobiography  proper  as 
falling  on  the  thorns  of  life  and  bleeding  all  over  the  page,"  thus 
completing  the  portrait  by  invoking  Shelley's  image  of  feminine 
penetrability  to  describe  a  historically  androcentric  discursive 
practice. 

My  reasons  for  scrutinizing  Core's  remarks  have  less  to  do  with 
the  need  to  refute  his  logic  than  with  my  belief  that  he  represents  the 
"professional  southernist"  orthodoxy  as  it  concerns  autobiography,  which 
has  in  turn  contributed  to  the  critical  neglect  and  relative  obscurity 
of  self-representation  by  white,  especially  male,  southerners.   Nowhere 
is  his  critical  bias  clearer  than  when  he  says,  "We  are  reasonably  safe 
in  making  the  generalization  that  the  more  minor  the  southern  writer — 
and  the  less  committed  he  is  to  the  profession  of  letters — the  more 
inclined  he  has  been  to  write  autobiography"  (61).   Nor  is  he  able  to 
acquit  himself  of  the  charge  of  condescension  when  he  adds  "I  like 
autobiographies;  I  probably  am  more  inclined  to  read  autobiographies 
than  biographies.  ..."   But  if  his  choice  of  writers  to  include  in 
his  discussion  merely  implies  that  the  character  of  "the  South"  is  white 
and  male,  he  is  less  indirect  in  his  statement  that  autobiography  is 
somehow  antithetical  to  the  southern  literary  tradition,  as  when  he  says 
that  "the  autobiographical  impulse  in  the  South"  probably  has  not 
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emerged  more  strongly  because  of  "the  powerful  continuing  influence  of 

good  poetry  and  fiction  written  by  Ransom,  Tate,  Faulkner,  Warren, 

Welty,  and  others  from  the  late  1920s  until  the  recent  past"  (52). 

While  Berry  appears  more  favorably  disposed  towards  southern 

autobiography  than  does  Core  or  Simpson,  his  omission  of  poststructural 

theory  and  the  challenges  it  has  offered  to  conventional  conceptions  of 

self -representation  is  quite  evident.   Despite  his  best  intentions,  he 

replicates  many  of  the  critical  positions  that  have  previously  kept 

southern  autobiography  on  the  margins  of  scholarship  in  autobiography 

studies.   For  instance,  his  unquestioning  use  of  the  term  "place" 

perpetuates  the  mystification  of  a  term  that  southern  literary  critics 

have  used  for  the  last  sixty  years  to  valorize  southern  belles  lettres. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  subtitle  of  Located  Lives;  Place  and  Idea  in 

Southern  Autobiography  to  see  how  Berry  essentializes  the  term.   Only 

someone  who  is  unwilling  to  see  that  the  "sense  of  place"  is  itself  an 

"abstraction"  would  separate  "idea"  and  "place"  into  distinct 

categories.   In  addition,  his  readiness  to  believe  in  an  essential 

southern  identity,  and  to  "ground"  his  reading  of  southern  autobiography 

in  this  extratextual  referent,  severely  compromises  his  critical 

objectivity.   This  is  evident  in  his  rejection  of  C.  Vann  Woodward's 

famous  rhetorical  question  as  to  whether  southern  identity  had  "become 

an  old  hunting  jacket"  to  be  slipped  on  when  home  but  to  be  traded  in 

for  something  more  modern  when  abroad: 

Our  questions  assume  that  a  way  of  life  is  heavier  wear  than 
a  lifestyle  and  will  not  hang  lightly  in  the  closet  to  be  brought 
out  as  seasons  or  company  change.   They  presuppose  that  southern 
identity  could  not  always  be  slipped  on  and  off;  that  there  has 
been  a  distinct  South,  with  a  culture  (or  subculture)  that  took 
from  and  gave  back  meaning  to  the  ground  it  occupied.   Being  a 
southerner  was  a  fate.   (Intro.,  Home  Ground  3) 

The  tenacity  of  southern  folkways  in  the  face  of  the  homogenizing  forces 

of  modernity  lends  credence  to  Berry's  claim  that  southern  identity  is 

more  than  a  mere  "lifestyle,"  but  his  insistence  that  "southern  identity 

could  not  always  be  slipped  on  and  off"  obscures  the  fact  that,  in  the 
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case  of  self-representation,  regional  identity  must  be  the  product  of  a 

number  of  discursive  acts.   These  acts  may  be  indirect,  as  when  an 

autobiographer  takes  pains  to  present  conversations  in  dialect,  describe 

family  and  community  history,  or  characterize  regional  qualities.   They 

may  also  be  direct,  as  when  the  narrator  openly  identifies  with  the 

region  or  some  part  of  it,  often  in  the  title  or  subtitle  of  an 

autobiography,  or,  more  often,  in  the  body  of  the  text,  for  instance, 

when  Will  Percy  speaks  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  as  "my  country." 

Berry's  claim  that  southern  identity  is  derived  in  some  manner  from  the 

soil  of  the  South  is  a  familiar  one,  and  points  to  the  influence  of 

social  organicist  theory  on  his  thinking,  but  his  suggestion  that 

southern  culture  could  actually  "g[i]ve  back  meaning  to  the  ground  it 

occupied"  indicates  the  extent  to  which  he  essentializes  "the  South." 

Although  Berry  includes  some  essays  on  women's  autobiographies, 

his  own  identification  with  southern  patriarchy  is  made  quite  clear  in 

the  conclusion  of  his  introduction  to  Home  Ground,  where  he  writes, 

Every  man's  life  begins  with  the  birth  of  his  father.   And  the 
father's  with  that  of  his  father's,  and  on  to  the  first  of  the 
line;  until  all  the  generations  live  together,  each  at  once, 
father,  son,  and  brother.   And  the  dead  walk  about  in  the  heads  of 
the  living,  and  no  man  is  one  and  individual  until  he  knows  that 
he  is  of.  and  part  of.  each  that  has  gone  before.   And  the  fathers 
know  what  is  waiting,  and  are  what  they  are  to  hearten,  teach,  and 
give  sinew  to  spirits  yet  unquickened  but  already  present,  and 
rising  to  stand  with  the  fathers.  (9  emphasis  added) 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  scrutinize  too  closely  a  passage  that  is 

obviously  intended  to  be  read  as  a  rhapsodic  indulgence  rather  than 

straightforward  literary  criticism.   But  taken  in  context  with  the  other 

essays  in  the  two  collections  that  attempt  to  characterize  the  general 

tradition  of  southern  autobiography,  one  cannot  help  but  notice  that 

Berry's  paean  to  patriarchy  is  implicitly  informed  by  much  of  the  same 

logic  that  white  male  southerners  have  historically  used  to  describe  and 

defend  their  region:   an  ahistorical  view  of  southern  identity  in  which 

the  essence  of  the  region's  distinctiveness  remains  alive  and  unchanged 

from  one  generation  to  the  next;  a  totalizing  tendency  that  attempts  to 
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stamp  the  imprint  of  sameness  on  the  disparate  parts  of  the  South;  an 
embracing  of  the  Edenic  myth — notably  sans  Eve — in  which  the  South 
offers  the  fragmented  individual  the  possibility  of  wholeness;  and  a 
belief  in  the  primacy  of  the  relational  self  is  primary. 

If  we  can  take  the  recent  publication  of  Will  Brantley's  The 
Feminine  Sense  in  Southern  Memoir;  Smith,  Glasgow,  Weltv,  Hellman. 
Porter,  and  Hurston  (1993)  as  a  sign  of  things  to  come,  then  we  may  take 
heart  in  the  belief  that  a  more  inclusive  and  critically  sophisticated 
study  of  southern  self-representation  is  finally  under  way.   Brantley 
offers  his  book — the  first  full  length  study  by  a  single  author  on  the 
subject  of  southern  autobiography  not  dealing  exclusively  with  the  slave 
narrative  or  modern  black  autobiography — as  "another  contribution  to  the 
current  movement  to  deprovincialize  the  Southern  Renaissance — to 
redefine  it  without  the  a  priori  conditions  for  what  constitutes 
'southernness' "  (ix).   He  displays  a  willingness  to  question 
conventional  understandings  of  what  is  meant  by  the  terras  "the  South" 
and  "the  southerner"  (though  he  is  not  exclusively — or  even  primarily — 
concerned  with  the  issue  of  regional  identity).   And  he  is  equally 
willing  to  recontextualize  the  "place"  of  the  woman  writer  in  the  South 
and  in  southern  literary  studies.   But  while  it  is  difficult  to  reject 
his  claim  that  the  spattering  of  critical  essays  on  southern 
autobiography  have  perpetuated  the  marginalization  women  writers  from 
the  South  have  received  from  the  southern  critical  establishment,  I 
would  add  that  the  "PS"  orthodoxy  has  shown  remarkable  fairness  (as  well 
aa  blindness)  in  ignoring  southerners'  self-representation,  regardless 
of  gender  or  race.   On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  the  number  of 
essays  on  southern  autobiography  that  examine  actual  instances  of  self- 
representation  in  a  critically  sophisticated  manner  without  mystifying 
the  relationship  between  the  narrator  and  "the  South,"  then  the 
marginalization  of  women  writers  becomes  less  apparent.   The  timeliness 
of  Brantley's  study  notwithstanding,  the  need  for  an  extended  analysis 
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of  white  male  southerners'  autobiographical  practices  increases 
considerably  with  the  publication  of  The  Feminine  Sense. 

The  misreadings  and  critical  neglect  of  white  male  autobiographers 
from  the  South  by  the  professional  southernist  orthodoxy  can  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  factors  besides  those  already  mentioned  (e.g., 
the  supposed  lack  of  autobiographies  and  the  attendent  reasons  for  this 
"lack).   Since  the  current  boom  in  autobiography  criticism  is  part  of 
the  broader  critical  interest  in  the  status  of  the  self  (brought  about 
in  turn  by  the  challenges  that  poststructuralism  offers  to  the  "self"  of 
bourgeois  individualism) ,  then  one  plausible  explanation  for 
southernists'  continued  silence  on  the  issue  of  self-representation  is 
their  rather  notorious  resistance  to  theory.   For  instance,  Anne  Goodwyn 
Jones  has  recently  argued  that  critics  "who  have  chosen  to  use  the  term 
'South'  or  call  themselves  'southern'  .  .  .  have  frequently  been  those 
who  most  resist  a  relationship  with  theory,  in  particular  theory  that 
addresses  questions  of  power,  gender,  class,  and  race"  ("Tools  of  the 
Master"  6) .   The  coolness  scholars  of  southern  literature  have  shown 
toward  deconstruction,  feminism,  cultural  studies  and  psychoanalytic 
theory,  Jones  suggests,  results  from  a  pervasive  conservative  critical 
temper  that  has  deep  roots  in  the  South,  and,  more  immediately,  reflects 
the  loyalty  still  felt  by  many  members  of  the  southern  literary 
establishment  towards  such  southerners  as  Allen  Tate,  Cleanth  Brooks, 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  and  John  Crowe  Ransom,  who  played  leading  roles  in 
the  development  of  the  New  Criticism  in  the  forties  and  fifties."   But 
while  the  New  Criticism's  exclusive  attention  to  formal  considerations 
at  the  expense  of  "political"  and  "historical"  interpretations  hides  its 
own  conservative  political  agenda  and  probably  goes  a  long  way  toward 
accounting  for  southernists'  "theoryphobia, "  a  more  detailed  explanation 
is  still  necessary  before  we  can  adequately  understand  why  these  critics 


"  See  Jones'  unpublished  essay,  entitled  "Tools  of  the  Master: 
Southernists  in  Theoryland."    See  also  Theory  and  the  Good  Old  Boys, 
forthcoming  1996,  U  P  of  Virginia. 
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have  remained  uninterested  in  probing  the  relationship  between  southern 
identity  and  southern  autobiography.   It  is  my  feeling  that  the  failure 
of  the  (predominantly  white  male)  "PS"  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
southern  autobiographies  in  general,  and  those  by  white  men  in 
particular,  is  symptomatic  of  two  of  the  very  characteristics  that 
enable  us  to  distinguish  the  self-representation  of  white  southern 
masculinity  from  its  northern  counterpart:   1)  a  defensiveness/def iance 
resulting  from  feelings  of  cultural  and  intellectual 
inferiority/superiority  to  the  victorious  North  (a  variation  on  the 
"siege  mentality"  to  which  Hackney  refers);  and  2)  a  general,  if  largely 
unexamined,  belief  in  the  ideology  of  social  organicism,  characterized 
by  a  desire  to  see  a  "natural"  and  "obvious"  correlation  between  "self" 
and  "place,"  and  by  a  continuing  need  to  read  autobiography  for  what 
Nancy  K.  Miller  has  called  its  "truth  effect"  ("Facts,  Pacts,  Acts"  12). 
Tate's  remarks  concerning  the  "terrible  fluidity"  of  autobiography 
imply  that  the  New  Criticism's  emphasis  on  formal  balance  and  structure 
placed  autobiography  (conceived  as  structureless)  on  the  periphery  of 
belles  lettres.  For  those  scholars  interested  in  establishing  then 
maintaining  the  region's  literary  reputation,  there  would  have  been 
little  sense  in  examining  a  branch  of  writing  which  they  believed  never 
took  root  in  southern  soil.   Thus,  the  view  that  the  southern  tradition 
discouraged  the  confessional  mode  was  conveniently  suited  to  explain  the 
"absence"  of  autobiography  in  the  South,  since  it  reinforced 
conventional  assumptions  about  the  essential  nature  of  "the  southerner," 
and  allowed  for  the  casual  dismissal  of  the  extensive  number  of  personal 
narratives  written  in  and  about  the  region. 

Those  same  critics'  unwillingness  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
autobiographical  "I"  is  an  indication  of  their  continued  belief  in  the 
transparency  of  language  and  its  referential  capacity.   If  Miller  is 
correct  in  arguing  that  "[t]he  pull  of  autobiography  as  a  cultural  act 
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for  [non-academic]  readers  .  .  .  resides  in  the  desire  it  figures  to  be 
read  as  autobiography,  which  we  might  also  call  its  truth  effect,"  then 
we  might  also  say  that  members  of  the  southernist  orthodoxy  have  a 
vested  interest  in  maintaining  their  belief  in  that  "truth  effect."   But 
in  order  to  further  investigate  the  similarities  between  southern 
literary  criticism  and  the  discursive  strategies  used  by  white  male 
autobiographers  from  the  South,  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  at 
length  some  specific  narratives.   In  turn,  before  we  do  this,  I  must 
first  mention  briefly  some  general  characteristics  of  southern 
autobiography  in  order  to  show  the  distinctiveness  of  life-writing  by 
white  men  within  that  category. 

The  Practice  of  Southern  Autobiography 

Just  as  the  monolithic  term  "the  South"  obscures  the  cultural  and 
geographical  diversity  contained  in  that  region,  the  term  "southern 
autobiography"  runs  the  risk  of  imposing  a  label  of  uniformity  on  what 
is,  in  fact,  a  quite  varied  and  heterogeneous  body  of  texts.   Still,  a 
number  of  characteristics  enable  us  to  distinguish  southern 
autobiography,  regardless  of  gender,  race,  or  class,  from  the  dominant 
national  tradition.   Berry  suggests  that  the  dominant  themes  in  this 
branch  of  life  writing  are,  "a  strong  sense  of  family  and  of  place; 
individual  identity  deeply  engraved  with  regional  preoccupations  of 
race,  poverty,  failure,  and  defeat;  defensiveness  and  defiance;  and  a 
divided  (thrice  in  the  case  of  black  autobiographers)  consciousness  as 
southerner  and  American"  (Intro.,  Home  Ground  6-7). 

Although  Berry's  short  list  describes  the  primary  features  of  life 
writing  by  white  male  southerners  better  than  it  does  those  of  any  other 
group  of  autobiographers  from  the  region,  anyone  familiar  with  southern 
literature  will  recognize  the  prominence  of  the  same  themes  and 
preoccupations  in  the  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama  written  in  and  of  the 
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South. ^  Thus,  distinguishing  between  southern  autobiography  and  other 
modes  of  writing  by  southerners  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  content  as  of 
how  that  material  is  handled  when  it  becomes  enmeshed  in  the 
representation  of  selfhood.   For  instance,  in  what  ways  are  the  twin 
themes  of  family  and  place  connected  to  the  author's  personal  identity? 
Any  autobiography  that  proposes  to  offer  something  approaching  a 
complete  portrait  of  the  author's  life  gives  some  account  of  the 
narrator's  family  life  and  the  circumstances  of  his/her  childhood.   But 
in  the  case  of  southern  autobiographers  the  degree  to  which  and  manner 
in  which  these  forces  give  shape  to  the  narrator's  sense  of  self  differ 
from  the  usual  autobiographical  pattern.   Lynn  Z.  Bloom  notes  that  in 
the  typical  twentieth-century  American  autobiography,  the  family  serves 
as  a  point  of  reference  against  which  the  narrator  establishes  a 
separate  identity,  while  the  southern  autobiographer 's  sense  of  self  is 
typically  defined  by  and  within  his/her  family  ("Coming  of  Age"  110- 
111).   Even  if  the  narrator's  growing  understanding  of  the  evils  of 
racism  strains  familial  ties,  as  in  Lillian  Smith's  Killers  of  the 
Dream.  Will  Campbell's  Brother  to  a  Dragonfly,  or  Anne  Moody's  Coming  of 
Age  in  Mississippi,  the  narrator  rarely  makes  a  complete  break  from  the 
family.   Though  Bloom's  characterization  of  the  relationship  between 
self  and  family  in  southern  autobiography  is  generally  accurate,  she 
fails  to  mention  that  a  number  of  critics  have  pointed  to  such  a 
pattern,  in  particular  the  female  autobiographer ' s  emphasis  on  the  self 
in  relationship  with  others,  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
women's  life  writing,  regardless  of  race,  region,  or  nation.   For 


^   Berry  attempts  to  include  African  Americans'  thematic  concerns  in 
his  description  of  southern  autobiography,  but  while  autobiographers 
like  Richard  Wright,  Anne  Moody,  Maya  Angelou,  and  others  address  issues 
specific  to  the  South,  I  do  not  agree  that  their  southernness  results  in 
a  "divided  consciousness"  in  the  same  sense  as  their  racial  and  national 
identities.   I  would  add  that  the  regional  preoccupations  of  failure  and 
defeat  are  common  only  to  southern  whites;  the  Civil  War  represented 
quite  the  opposite  to  descendants  of  slaves.   From  the  slave  narrative 
to  the  present,  black  autobiographers  have  repeatedly  celebrated  their 
"success"  in  escaping  the  South  itself  or,  in  the  more  recent  example  of 
Anne  Moody  and  others,  their  victories  in  the  civil  rights  movement. 
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instance,  drawing  upon  the  work  of  theorists  Nancy  Chodorow  and  Sheila 
Rowbotham,  Susan  Stanford  Friedman  has  recently  argued  that  "... 
individualistic  paradigms  of  the  self  ignore  the  role  of  collective  and 
relational  identities  in  the  individuation  process  of  women  and 
minorities"  ("Women's  Autobiographical  Selves"  35).   Furthermore,  as 
Bloom  herself  notes,  the  importance  of  family  in  the  formation  of  the 
narrator's  sense  of  selfhood  is  "pervasive  in  childhood  autobiographies 
of  non-European  cultures,  just  as  they  remain  vigorous  components  of 
southern  autobiographies"  (111).   Thus,  the  special  attention  given  to 
familial  relationships  in  southern  autobiographies,  while  undeniably 
prominent,  may  not  provide  much  help  in  determining  what  is  distinctive 
about  this  branch  of  life  writing. 

"Family"  is  often  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  "place"  in  southern 
autobiography,  though  the  latter  is  subject  to  greater  mystification  and 
ambiguity  than  the  former.   No  other  phrase  has  been  used  more 
frequently  than  "a  sense  of  place"  in  describing  what  is  distinctive 
about  southern  literature;  not  surprisingly,  it  is  often  invoked  to 
describe  southern  autobiography,  as  well.   Sociologist  John  Shelton  Reed 
has  suggested  that  southerners  are  indeed  more  inclined  than  non- 
southerners  to  display  localism,  that  is,  they  are  "more  likely  than 
other  Americans  to  think  of  their  region,  their  states,  and  their  local 
communities  possessively,  as  theirs,  and  as  distinct  from  and  preferable 
to  other  regions,  states,  and  localities"  (Enduring  South  33).   Reed's 
observations  seem  especially  relevant  to  autobiographical  discursive 
practices  by  white  male  southerners,  since  for  this  group  the  issue  of 
possession  figures  prominently  in  the  relationship  between  self  and 
place.   Nevertheless,  the  term  "place"  has  so  many  different 
connotations  and  has  been  so  heavily  mystified  by  critics  of  southern 
literature  that  it  ceases  to  be  very  useful.   For  instance,  Charles 
Reagan  Wilson  notes  that  "[u)ntil  recently  southern  whites  frequently 
used  place  to  indicate  the  status  of  blacks"  (515).   More  recently,  it 
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has  asBumed  a  more  benign  meaning.   The  elements  of  local  color,  the 
careful  observation  of  class,  gender,  and  race  relations  within  a 
community  and  the  network  of  information  that  is  passed  along  and 
enhanced  by  various  members  of  that  community,  a  shared  sense  of 
history,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  landscape  all  combine  to  evoke  the 
ineffable  "sense  of  place"  in  the  fiction  of  Faulkner,  Welty,  Hurston, 
and  others.   In  the  life  writing  of  southerners,  however,  these  devices 
are  typically  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  is  asked  to  see  a 
"natural"  and  "obvious"  correlation  between  the  narrator's  textual 
identity  and  his/her  "home  ground."   But  if  this  pattern  is  pervasive  in 
southern  autobiography,  equally  pervasive  is  the  blindness  which  critics 
have  shown  to  the  political  implications  of  "grounding"  the 
autobiographical  subject  in  his/her  place  of  origin.   In  particular, 
critics  have  failed  to  recognize  that  the  assumption  of  an  essential 
reciprocity  between  self  and  spatial  "place"  is  informed  by  the  ideology 
of  social  organicism,  the  same  set  of  beliefs  used  by  apologists  of 
slavery  and  the  racial  status  quo  in  the  segregated  South  to  justify  an 
individual's  "place"  in  the  social  hierarchy." 

The  narrator's  personal  engagement  with  the  issue  of  race 
relations  in  the  South  constitutes  another  important  element  of  southern 
autobiography.   For  African  Americans  the  typical  pattern  involves  the 
struggle  towards  the  affirmation  of  the  narrator's  dignity  and  humanity 
in  the  face  of  racism.   While  this  struggle  may  involve  a  generational 
conflict,  the  narrator's  moral  certainty  of  his/her  own  humanity 
overrides  any  guilt  felt  about  causing  loved  ones  pain.   The  voice  of 
liberal  or  radical  dissent  has  never  been  as  strong  in  the  South  as  in 
other  areas  of  the  country,  but  a  tradition  of  self-criticism  on  the 
issue  of  race  has  existed  in  the  South  since  before  the  Civil  War. 
Though  many  white  southern  autobiographers  have  embraced  the  racial 


"  See  Drew  Gilpin  Faust,  The  Ideolocry  of  Slavery;  Pro  Slavery 
Thought  in  the  Antebellum  South.  1830-1860  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
U  P,  1941) . 
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status  quo,  very  few  have  shied  away  from  the  subject  altogether.   And 
while  it  is  possible  to  separate  southern  autobiographers  along  liberal 
and  conservative  lines,  the  ambivalence  they  manifest  towards  the 
subject  suggests  a  much  more  complicated  picture  than  the  "school  of 
shame  and  guilt/school  of  remembrance"  dichotomy  that  Fred  Hobson  has 
used  to  describe  white  southern  writers'  attitudes  towards  race 
relations  in  the  South. ^ 

Southern  African  Americans'  Autobiography 

One  particularly  rich  (and  by  far  the  most  critically  recognized) 
branch  of  southern  autobiography  is  the  life  stories  of  African 
Americans,  though  few  critics  choose  to  treat  the  slave  narrative  and 
such  modern  classics  as  Black  Bov  and  I  Know  Whv  the  Caoed  Bird  Sings  as 
examples  of  regional  writing.^   James  olney,  who  has  edited  a  number 
of  books  on  autobiography  studies,  exemplifies  the  critical  consensus  in 
his  field  when  he  says,   "...  no,  there  is  not  a  tradition  of 
autobiography  among  white  writers;  but,  yes,  there  is  a  tradition  of 
autobiography  among  black  writers  from  the  South"  ( "Autobiographical 


^   See  Hobson,  Tell  About  the  South. 

^  Most  of  the  scholarship  that  treats  self-representation  by 
African  Americans  from  the  South  as  a  regional  phenomenon  can  be  found 
in  the  only  two  collections  of  critical  essays  on  southern 
autobiography,  J.  Bill  Berry,  ed. ,  Located  Lives;   Place  and  Idea  in 
Southern  Autobiography   (Athens:  U  of  Georgia  P,  1990);  and   Berry,  ed.. 
Home  Ground;   Southern  Autobiography  (Columbia:  U  of  Missouri  P,  1991). 
See  William  L.  Andrews,  "Booker  T.  Washington,  Belle  Kearney,  and  the 
Southern  Patriarchy,"  Home  Ground  85-97;   Andrews,  "In  Search  of  a 
Common  Identity:   The  Self  and  the  South  in  Four  Mississippi 
Autobiographies,"  Southern  Review  24.1  (1988);  47-64;   Andrews,  "Mark 
Twain,  William  Wells  Brown,  and  the  Problem  of  Authority  in  New  South 
Writing,"  Southern  Literature  and  Literary  Theory,  ed.  Jefferson 
Humphries  (Athens;  U  of  Georgia  P,  1990)  1-21;  Andrews,  To  Tell  a  Free 
Story:  The  First  Century  of  African  American  Autobiography  (Urbana:  U  of 
Illinois  P,  1985);   Lynn  Z.  Bloom,  "Coming  of  Age  in  the  Segregated 
South;   Autobiographies  of  Twentieth-Century  Childhoods,  Black  and 
White,"  Home  Ground  110-22;  Francis  Smith  Foster,  "Parents  and  Children 
in  Autobiography  by  Southern  Afro-American  Writers,"  Home  Ground  98-109; 
Olney,  "Autobiographical  Traditions  Black  and  White,"  Located  Lives  66- 
77;  and  various  articles  in  the  journals  Calaloo  and  Black  American 
Literary  Forum. 
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Traditions"  66-67).*   Indeed,  when  one  considers  the  strength  of  the 
autobiographical  tradition  in  African  American  literature,  one  wonders 
why  Olney  feels  it  necessary  to  argue  for  its  existence."   Given  the 
historical  oppression  of  blacks  in  the  South,  it  is  understandable  that 
few  African  American  critics  are  willing  to  treat  black  autobiography  as 
a  species  of  southern  literature.   After  all,  most  of  these 
autobiographers  had  to  leave  the  South  before  they  could  achieve  the 
freedom  to  write  of  their  experiences,  and  they  therefore  constructed 
their  textual  identities  in  opposition  to  the  region.   Olney  argues  for 
the  significance  of  Wright's  achievement  in  writing  Black  Boy,  but  his 
remarks  might  apply  equally  well  to  most,  if  not  all,  southern  black 
autobiographers : 

Naming  him  with  a  name  that  was  not  his,  "placing"  him  where  he 
did  not  belong,  the  white  South  was  in  effect  telling  a  story,  of 
itself  and  him,  that  was  utterly  alien  to  Richard  Wright,  and  the 
project  of  Black  Boy  might  be  said  to  be  the  wresting  of  that 
story  from  the  white  South  and  the  telling  of  it  as  Wright  knew  it 
should  be  told — with  the  white  South  now  a  character,  however,  and 
with  Wright  as  the  storyteller.  (70) 

Like  Frederick  Douglass,  Harriet  Jacobs,  and  other  former  slaves 
who  wrote  of  their  lives  in  bondage,  Wright  and  his  fellow  twentieth- 
century  African  American  autobiographers  typically  take  great  pains  to 
demonstrate  their  familiarity  with  the  nuances  of  southern  culture — 
white  and  black.   But  they  do  not  attempt  to  prove  their  credentials  as 
"authentic"  southerners  simply  in  order  to  conflate  their  personal  and 


"  Olney '8  argument  remains  sound  so  long  as  he  holds  to  his 
restricted  definition  of  "tradition."   However,  his  choice  of  texts  to 
exemplify  the  two  branches  of  southern  autobiography,  Wright's  Black  Boy 
and  Welty's  One  Writer's  Beginnings,  exaggerates  the  lack  of  an 
autobiographical  tradition  among  white  writers.   As  Henry  Louis  Gates 
has  persuasively  argued  in  The  Signifying  Monkey.  Black  Boy  is  carefully 
patterned  after  Douglass's  narratives.   On  the  other  hand,  as  its  title 
suggests.  One  Writer's  Beginnings  stresses  the  individuality  of  one 
writer,  and  in  this  sense  is  anomalous  to  the  majority  of 
autobiographies  by  white  southerners. 

''  See  William  L.  Andrews'  Introduction  to  African  American 
Autobiography;  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  Andrews  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall,  1993)  1-7,  where  he  states  that 
" [a]utobiography  holds  a  position  of  priority,  indeed  many  would  say 
preeminence,  among  the  narrative  traditions  of  Black  Americans"  (1). 
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regional  identities,  as  is  the  case  with  many  white  autobiographers. 

African  American  autobiographers  have  not  (until  very  recently)  been 

interested  in  celebrating  the  South' s  distinctiveness;  rather,  they 

construct  their  autobiographical  personae  in  opposition  to  the  South,  as 

survivors. '^  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  their  respective  indictments  of 

racism  in  the  South  depends  upon  their  ability  to  display  their 

expertise  in  decoding  the  mechanisms  of  oppression  there,  as  only  an 

insider  or  "true  Southerner"  can  do.   For  example,  eighty  years  before 

W.  J.  Cash  would  write  his  analysis  of  "the  mind  of  the  South,"  Harriet 

Jacobs  gives  an  astute  account  of  the  manipulation  of  the  poor  whites  by 

the  local  slaveowners  following  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection: 

It  was  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  low  whites,  who  had  no 
negroes  of  their  own  to  scourge.   They  exulted  in  such  a  chance  to 
exert  a  little  brief  authority,  and  show  their  subserviency  to  the 
slaveowners;  not  reflecting  that  the  power  which  trampled  on 
colored  people  also  kept  themselves  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
moral  degradation.   (393) 

Similar  observations  on  the  relations  of  power  in  the  South  can  be  found 

in  the  narratives  of  Douglass,  Wright,  Angelou,  Anne  Moody,  and  Pauli 

Murray,  all  of  whom  use  such  passages  to  reinforce  their  credibility  as 

witnesses  to  the  brutality  of  the  benighted  South. 

Because  of  their  differing  positions  within  the  hierarchy  of 

power,  "the  South,"  as  it  appears  in  Percy's  Lanterns  on  the  Levee  or 

Eudora  Welty's  One  Writer's  Beginnings,  may  bear  only  a  passing 

resemblance  to  "the  South"  in  Wright's  Black  Boy,  even  though  the  two 

writers  were  contemporaries  and  grew  up  only  a  short  distance  from  one 

another.   Although  Percy  devotes  a  significant  portion  of  Lanterns  to 

African  Americans  of  his  acquaintance — the  book  includes  a  chapter  each 

on  his  black  childhood  playmates  and  his  manservant,  "Fode" — his 


^   For  examples  of  recent  autobiographical  writing  by  African 
Americans  that  seek  to  reclaim  a  southern  identity,  James  Alan 
McPherson,  "Going  Up  to  Atlanta,"  in  A  World  Unsuspected;  Portraits  of 
Southern  Childhood,  ed.  with  introduction  by  Alex  Harris  (Chapel  Hill,  U 
of  North  Carolina  P,  1987)  and  William  Mackey,  Jr.,  "Going  Home,"  in 
Black  Southern  Voices;  An  Anthology  of  Fiction,  Poetry,  Drama. 
Nonfiction.  and  Critical  Essays,  ed.  John  Oliver  Killens  and  Jerry  W. 
Ward,  Jr.  (New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1992)  506-525. 
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privileged  position  prevented  him  from  representing  the  racial  other  in 
ways  that  significantly  depart  from  traditional  stereotypes.   On  the 
other  hand,  though  Wright's  personal  contact  with  his  racial  other  was 
much  more  limited  than  Percy's,  his  very  survival  depended  upon  his 
cibility  to  understand  the  white  man.   Indeed,  the  narrator  of  Black  Bov 
finds  little  difficulty  comprehending  the  "mind"  of  the  white  South,  and 
in  this  respect  Wright  presents  himself  as  no  different  from  his  fellow 
members  of  the  black  southern  community,  all  of  whom  understand  the 
rules  of  behavior  in  the  segregated  South  equally  well.   The  central 
conflict  facing  Wright's  protagonist  is  his  inability  to  conceal  his 
real  feelings  behind  the  "mask"  of  smiling  subservience  to  whites,  the 
same  mask  that  Percy  appears  incapable  of  seeing  past  in  his  depictions 
of  Fode  and  other  blacks.   White  liberal  journalist  Willie  Morris 
acknowledges  the  subjective  reality  of  the  South  in  his  autobiography 
North  Toward  Home  (1967),  where  he  speaks  of  receiving  a  piece  of 
correspondence  from  a  black  civil  rights  activist  from  Mississippi  in 
regard  to  a  piece  Morris  had  written  about  his  home  state  for  Dissent 
magazine:  "'Your  Delta,'  he  had  said,  *was  not  mine'"  (380).   But  if 
recognizing  self-representation  by  African  Americans  as  a  branch — 
indeed,  as  far  as  the  canon  is  concerned,  the  most  significant  branch — 
of  southern  autobiography  entails  some  risk  of  reappropriating  a 
distinctive  literary  tradition  and  collective  voice  that  had  to  be 
"wrested"  from  the  white  South  under  the  most  challenging  of 
circumstances,  then  failing  to  recognize  the  regional  concerns  of  those 
writers  would  mean  a  return  to  the  antiquated  logic  that  equates 
"southern"  with  "white,"  a  logic  that  was  used  to  silence  black  voices 
in  the  first  place. 

The  dominant  themes  in  the  autobiographies  of  African  American  men 
and  women — literacy,  flight,  and  freedom — do  not  resonate  in  many  life 
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stories  of  southern  whites.*'  Nor  do  we  find  many  white  male  southern 
autobiographers  explicitly  equating  their  humanity  with  their 
masculinity,  as  do  Wright,  Douglass,  and  Nate  Shaw,  the  narrator- 
protagonist  of  the  as-told-to  autobiography  All  God's  Dangers  (1974). 
In  Douglass's  first  and  most  famous  of  three  autobiographical  accounts, 
Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass.  An  American  Slave.  Written 
By  Himself  (1845),  which  was  written  for  a  New  England  audience  and  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Abolitionist  movement,  the  protagonist 
displays  the  Yankee  virtues  of  self-reliance,  self-improvement,  optimism 
and  industry  to  the  extent  that  we  are  tempted  to  see  the  narrative  as 
only  marginally  "southern,"  especially  as  it  relates  to  regionally 
specific  constructions  of  masculinity.   But  the  famous  scene  in  which 
Douglass  gives  his  abusive  overseer,  Mr.  Covey,  a  sound  thrashing,  calls 
to  mind  the  physically  competitive  assertion  of  honor  and  masculinity 
more  common  to  southern  white  men  of  the  day.   Douglass  first  gives 
expression  to  his  interior  state  when  he  says  that  the  victory  in  battle 
against  his  adversary  became  "the  turning  point  in  my  career  as  a  slave. 
It  rekindled  the  few  expiring  embers  of  freedom  and  revived  within  me  a 
sense  of  my  own  manhood"  (298,  emphasis  mine).   Yet  he  soon  moves  from 
articulating  his  subjective  experience  of  attaining  manhood  to  a  more 
honor-based  assertion  of  masculinity,  adding,  "I  did  not  hesitate  to  let 
it  be  known  of  me,  that  the  white  man  who  expected  to  succeed  in 
whipping,  must  also  succeed  in  killing  me"  (299).   In  order  for  his 
attainment  of  manhood  to  be  complete  (inasmuch  as  that  is  possible  while 
still  being  held  in  a  state  of  bondage),  it  must  be  recognized  by  other 
"men,"  in  this  case  the  other  whites  on  the  plantation. 

Because  African  American  women  autobiographers  typically  place  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  role  the  family  plays  in  conferring  an  identity 
upon  the  narrator  than  do  their  male  counterparts,  the  similarities 


See  Gates,  Introduction,  The  Classic  Slavp  Narratives,  ix. 
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between  the  autobiographies  of  white  and  black  women  autobiographers 
from  the  region  are  greater  than  those  between  the  narratives  of  white 
and  black  male  southerners.   Jacobs  may,  like  Douglass,  flee  her  life  of 
bondage,  but  she  makes  it  clear  that  she  could  have  left  the  South  much 
sooner  had  it  not  been  for  her  desire  to  remain  close  to  her  children 
and  grandmother.   Only  when  her  children  are  safely  in  the  North  does 
she  make  good  her  escape  from  slavery.  Similar  patterns  abound  in  the 
autobiographies  of  such  twentieth-century  black  women  as  Angelou,  Moody, 
and  Murray,  all  of  whose  resistance  to  white  racism  is  compromised  by 
their  fear  of  reprisals  against  their  families. 

Though  this  study  does  not  propose  to  analyze  the  tradition  of 
self-representation  by  southern  African  Americans  of  either  gender,  it 
is  important,  nevertheless,  to  remain  wary  of  easy  comparisons  between 
white  and  black  southerners'  writing  that  may  minimize  the  significant 
differences  that  exist  between  the  two.   William  L.  Andrews,  the  critic 
who  has  written  most  extensively  on  African  American  narrative  as  a  form 
of  southern  autobiography,  questions  the  underlying  motive  behind  the 
southern  liberal's  need  to  believe  "that  beneath  or  beyond  the  racial 
differences,  there  is  a  core  of  southern  experience  and  a  fundamental 
southern  view  of  life  that  is  shared  by  all  raised  in  that  milieu" 
("Common  Identity"  55).   Whatever  might  be  gained  by  discerning 
discursive  patterns  and  thematic  concerns  common  to  all  southern 
autobiographers,  he  cautions,  we  must  recognize  the  danger  in 
"identifying  as  truly  southern  only  those  aspects  of  black  experience 
that  buttress,  rather  than  destabilize,  the  totalizing  tendencies  of 
white  integrative  ideals"  (57).    Although  his  concerns  are  well 
founded,  given  southern  whites'  propensity  for  speaking  on  behalf  of  all 
southerners,  we  should  not  take  Andrews'  cautionary  remarks  out  of 
context  and  assume  that  he  finds  no  value  in  comparing  the  life  writing 
of  blacks  and  whites  from  the  South.   As  his  insightful  approaches  to 
African  American  autobiography  as  a  species  of  southern  literature 
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clearly  demonstrate,  the  examination  of  the  role  region  plays  in  the 
construction  of  racial  identities  can  allow  us  to  demystify  the 
processes  by  which  racial  differences  have  been  essentialized  and 
oppression  legitimized  from  the  antebellumm  days  to  the  present. 

White  Southern  Women's  Autobiography 

White  women's  writing  constitutes  another  category  of  southern 
autobiography,  again  displaying  great  variety,  but  characterized 
nevertheless  by  a  number  of  common  concerns  and  themes.   Though  they 
exercised  considerable  if  varying  degrees  of  authority  over  black  men 
and  women  in  the  domestic  sphere,  white  women  from  the  antebellum  South 
were  less  empowered  legally  and  publicly  than  their  bourgeois  northern 
counterparts,  many  of  whom  were  involved  by  mid-century  in  various 
reform  movements  and  other  channels  of  public  action.   Furthermore,  the 
emergence  of  the  "self-made  man"  in  the  North  allowed  for  the 
concomitant  growth  there  of  the  ideology  of  separate  spheres,  which 
granted  northern  women  a  greater  degree  of  moral  authority  in  the 
domestic  sphere.**   But  since  the  ideal  of  the  self-made  man  found 
little  opportunity  for  growth  in  the  South  at  that  time,  the  moral 
authority  of  the  white  southern  household  remained  decidedly 
paternalistic.   Having  less  of  a  public  voice  than  even  African  American 
women  (some  of  whom,  at  least,  found  expression  in  the  slave  narrative), 
white  southern  women's  life  writing  was  limited  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  to  the  diary  form,  which  tends  to  focus  more  on  day-to-day 
activities  rather  than  the  more  comprehensive  and  reflective  form  of 
self-portraiture  found  in  autobiography  proper.   In  addition,  we  find 
little  evidence  until  the  turn  of  the  century  of  southern  white  women 
embracing  the  kind  of  collective  women's  identity  we  see  in  the 
autobiographies  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  or 


^  See  Carol  Holly,  "Nineteenth-Century  Autobiographies  of 
Affiliation."  in  American  Autobiography;  Retrospect  and  Prospect,  ed. 
Paul  John  Eakin  (Madison:  U  of  Wisconsin  P,  1991)  218-19. 
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even  Jacobs,  who  repeatedly  appeals  directly  to  her  (northern)  female 
"sisters"  in  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl.   Elizabeth  Fox- 
Genovese  notes  that  despite  the  lack  of  a  public  voice  for  white  women 
in  the  nineteenth-century  South,  their  journals  and  diaries  "embody  a 
certain  concern  with  bridging  the  gap  between  private  (female) 
experience  and  public  (male)  discourse"  ("Between  Individualism  and 
Community"  26). 

Though  outright  condemnation  of  the  slaveowner's  mistreatment  of 
his  chattel  is  uncommon  in  the  writings  of  slaveholding  women,  an 
undercurrent  of  resistance  to  southern  patriarchy  can  be  discerned  in 
some  of  those  diaries,  as  in  Mary  Chesnut's  Civil  War,  where  she  speaks 
of  the  shame  felt  by  the  plantation  mistress  over  her  husband's 
infidelities  with  his  slaves: 

Like  the  Patriarchs  of  old  our  men  live  all  in  one  house 
with  their  wives  and  their  concubines,  and  the  mulattoes  one  sees 
in  every  family  exactly  resemble  the  white  children — and  every 
lady  tells  you  who  is  the  father  of  all  the  mulatto  children  in 
everybody's  household  but,  those  in  her  own  she  seems  to  think 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  or  pretends  to  think  so.  (29) 

Significantly,  Chesnut  here  blames  the  female  slaves  ("We  live 

surrounded  by  prostitutes")  rather  than  their  masters  for  this 

situation. 

It  is  not  until  the  twentieth  century  that  a  tradition  of  white 

women's  autobiography  begins  to  emerge  in  the  South.   From  the 

publication  of  Belle  Kearney's  A  Slaveholder's  Daughter  (1900)  to  the 

present,  this  group  of  autobiographers  has  been  a  significant,  if  not 

the  dominant,  voice  of  white  liberal  dissent  in  the  South.   Kearney's 

narrative  focuses  on  her  activities  in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 

Union,  the  first  organization  to  allow  southern  white  women  the 

opportunity  to  publicly  articulate  their  concerns  about  male 

drunkenness,  neglect  of,  and  violence  against  women,  and  in  this  respect 

fits  the  pattern  of  New  England  women's  autobiographies  by  treating  her 

involvement  in  the  public  sphere  as  the  occasion  for  personal 
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transformation  and  as  a  source  of  empowerment."  other  women  from  the 
aristocratic  South,  most  notably  Grace  King,  Lillian  Smith,  Ellen 
Glasgow,  and  Katherine  Du  Pre  Lumpkin,  have  followed  Kearney's  lead  by 
using  their  position  of  social  prominence  to  legitimize  their 
autobiographical  critiques  of  southern  patriarchy.    Although  Brantley's 
Feminine  Sense  in  Southern  Memoir  does  not  focus  exclusively  on  this 
aspect  of  southern  women's  self-representation,  he  notes  that  "[i]n 
addition  to  their  rejection  of  patriarchy  or  anything  that  would  inhibit 
self -development  and  human  wholeness,"  each  of  the  writers  he  exaimines 
in  his  study  offers   "various  critiques  of  provincialism,  nationalism, 
racism,  and  sexism.  .  .  "  (6).'*  The  appearance  of  Brantley's  study  is 
an  encouraging  sign  that  critics  and  presses  are  realizing  the  value  and 
richness  of  southern  autobiography,  but  the  largest  uncharted  area  in 
this  promising  field  of  study  remains  the  self-representation  of  white 
males  from  the  region. 


"  In  addition  to  her  involvement  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ,  which  in 
itself  represents  a  rejection  of  the  ideal  of  southern  womanhood, 
Kearney  advocates  women's  suffrage.   In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
"Evolution  of  Southern  Women,"  she  attributes  their  desire  for  equality 
to  "the  evolution  of  events  set  in  motion  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter"  (112),  i.e.,  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy. 

'*  While  Brantley's  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  study  of 
southern  autobiography,  his  choice  of  southern  women  writers  seems 
haphazard  at  best.   In  my  estimation,  neither  Welty  nor  Hurston  fit  the 
description  of  politically  motivated  autobiographers.   Even  more 
problematical  is  his  devotion  of  a  chapter  to  Hellman's  Scoundrel  Time 
and  Porter's  The  Never-Endinq  Wrong,  both  of  which  are  extremely  narrow 
in  scope  and  only  minimally  autobiographical.   Their  inclusion 
illuminates  the  conspicuous  absence  of  more  notable  autobiographers, 
such  as  Lumpkin,  Grace  King,  Anne  Moody,  and  Maya  Angelou. 


CHAPTER  3 

"THE  DELICATE  BALANCE  OF  ORDER": 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  "I" 

Until  the  twentieth  century,  when  the  South  began  to  develop  a 
self-consciously  regional  literary  reputation,  southern  white  men  who 
wrote  of  their  lives  resisted  reflecting  upon  the  inward  realm  of 
experience  so  valued  in  modern  autobiography,  preferring  instead  to 
limit  their  narratives  to  their  more  public  activities.   As  one  Civil 
War  era  autobiographer  with  an  appreciation  for  paradox  remarks  in  the 
beginning  of  his  narrative,  "A  life  then  to  be  fully  written  should  be 
written  with  some  reserve."   Offended  by  the  "frankness"  of  Rousseau's 
Confessions,  the  author  of  the  remark.  South  Carolina  poet,  educator, 
and  statesman  William  J.  Grayson  continues  by  saying,  "The  human  heart 
will  not  bear  to  be  shown  to  the  world  divested  of  all  drapery.   It  must 
be  veiled  like  the  body  in  decent  clothing"  (38).   Over  a  century  later, 
novelist  Andrew  Lytle  would  write  in  his  autobiography,  "Not  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  public  thing,  the  res  publica.  and  the  intimate 
is  to  surrender  that  delicate  balance  of  order  which  alone  makes  the 
state  a  servant  and  not  the  people  the  servant  of  the  state"  (Wake  for 
the  Living  5).   While  Lytle,  firebrand  contributor  to  the  Agrarian 
symposium  I'll  Take  Mv  Stand,  may  have  been  more  inclined  to  politicize 
what  Grayson  saw  as  primarily  a  matter  of  decorum,  both  men  would  have 
agreed  that  the  boundary  between  public  and  private  was  a  line  that 
should  be  strictly  policed. 

Given  the  strong  tradition  of  confessional  autobiography  in  New 
England,  Grayson's  comments  can  be  seen  as  part  of  a  larger  strategy  of 
cultural  self-definition,  in  which  southerners  of  his  day  increasingly 
sought  to  represent  themselves  as  different  from  the  North.   If 
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nineteenth-century  American  literature  in  general — and  American 
autobiography  of  that  period  in  particular — has  been  characterized  by 
its  attempts  to  define  a  national  identity  that  was  separate  and 
distinct  from  its  European  roots,  southern  autobiography  has  been 
equally  obsessed  with  defining  a  southern  identity  in  opposition  to  the 
culturally,  economically,  and  militarily  dominant  North.'   With  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederacy,  southern  whites  were  more  inclined  than  ever 
before  to  see  themselves  as  colonized  subjects  whose  cultural 
distinctiveness  was  threatened  by  the  hegemonic  industrialism  of  the 
Northern  states.   Even  as  New  South  boosters  like  Henry  Grady  sang  the 
praises  of  sectional  reconciliation,  southern  Local  Color  writers 
continued  to  assert  the  region's  "difference,"  responding  to  northern 
readers'  desire  to  be  reassured  that  pockets  of  America  remained 
untouched  as  yet  by  the  homogenizing  forces  of  urbanization  and 
industrialization  and,  as  Edward  Ayers  notes,  to  "relegate  them  to  their 
place  in  the  national  hierarchy  of  speech  and  manners"  (Promise  of  the 
New  South  339).^  More  importantly,  perhaps,  southern  whites  began  to 
slowly  recapture  some  of  the  authority  they  had  lost  with  the  collapse 
of  slavery  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  "the  Negro  Problem,"  an  issue  that 
had  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  immediacy  for  non-southern  white 
laborers  who  now  found  themselves  competing  with  former  slaves  for 
jobs.'  Thus,  while  antebellum  southerners  largely  failed  to  persuade 


*  For  representative  discussions  of  the  relationship  between 
autobiography  and  the  construction  of  T^erican  identity,  see  Thomas 
Cooley,  Educated  Lives;  The  Rise  of  the  Modern  Autobiography  in  America 
(Columbus:  Ohio  State  U  P,  1976);  Thomas  G.  Couser,  American 
Autobiography;   The  Prophetic  Mode  (Amherst;  U  of  Massachusetts  P, 
1979);  and  Robert  F.  Sayre,  "Autobiography  and  the  Making  of  America"  in 
Autobiography;  Essays  Theoretical  and  Critical,  ed.  James  Olney 
(Princeton:  Princeton  U  P,  1980)  147-68. 

^  See  Ayers,  The  Promise  of  the  New  South;  Life  after  Reconstruction 
(New  York:  Oxford  U  P,  1992)  339-372. 

'  See  Eric  J.  Sundquist,  "Mark  Twain  and  Homer  Plessy" 
( Represent at  ions  24:  Fall  1988,  102-128),  for  a  discussion  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  "layering"  of  New  South  and  Old  South  ideologies  within  the 
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the  rest  of  the  nation  that  slavery  was  an  acceptable  institution 
commensurate  with  the  Constitution,  writers  in  the  post-Reconstruction 
era  South  found  a  less  hostile  audience  in  the  North,  one  more  willing 
to  accept  not  only  the  white  South 's  representations  of  blacks,  but 
their  myth  of  the  Old  South  in  which  those  constructions  of  the  racial 
other  appeared. 

Besides  the  self-conscious  assertion  of  southern  difference  that 
came  to  characterize  white  southern  autobiography  by  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  life  writing  by  privileged  southerners  was  marked  by 
less  overt  forms  of  discursive  difference  from  the  dominant 
autobiographical  tradition.   The  extent  to  which  white  southerners 
shared  Grayson's  concerns  regarding  autobiographical  disclosure  can  be 
seen  in  both  the  virtual  absence  of  a  confessional  strain  in  white 
southern  autobiography  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  and  the 
subsequent  exclusion  of  this  branch  of  life  writing  from  the  canon  of 
American  autobiography.   As  I  have  argued  in  the  previous  chapter, 
critics  have  long  privileged  the  inward  directed,  "artistically 
conceived"  self-told  narrative,  granting  the  status  of  autobiography  to 
texts  that  fit  that  mold  and  assigning  the  IcJael  of  memoir  to  those  that 
fail  to  do  so.   For  instance,  Karl  J.  Weintraub  argues  in  "Autobiography 
and  Historical  Consciousness"  that 

[ajutobiography  presupposes  a  writer  intent  upon  reflection  on 
[the]  inward  realm  of  experience,  someone  for  whom  this  inner 
world  of  experience  is  important.   In  memoir,  external  fact  is, 
indeed,  translated  into  conscious  experience,  but  the  eye  of  the 
writer  is  focused  less  on  the  inner  experience  than  on  the 
external  realm  of  fact.  (823) 

By  means  of  this  dichotomy,  other  critics  have  argued,  the  life  writing 

of  women  and  minorities  has  conveniently  fallen  into  the  category  of 

memoir.   But  even  white  men  can  suffer  marginalization  as  a  result  of 

this  prescriptive  definition,  for  it  is  through  this  logic  that  the 


Local  Color  fiction  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  participated  in  the  gradual 
erosion  of  civil  rights  for  African  Americans  during  that  time. 
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white  South  has  come  to  be  seen  by  critics  as  lacking  an 
autobiographical  tradition.* 

While  the  comments  by  Grayson  and  Lytle  suggest  that  privileged 
southerners  have  historically  viewed  the  discourse  of  public  confession 
as  "indecent,"  the  existence  of  numerous  personal  narratives  testifies 
that  these  factors  have  not  kept  white  men  from  the  South  from  engaging 
in  the  autobiographical  act.   During  the  period  in  which  New  England 
autobiographers  were  immersing  themselves  in  rigorous  spiritual  self- 
examination,  their  literary  counterparts  in  the  southern  colonies  were 
writing  narratives  of  geographical  rather  than  spiritual  exploration,  as 
well  as  more  mundane  accounts  of  settlement,  husbandry,  and  agriculture. 
Although  these  narratives  predate  the  self-conscious  regional  identity 
that  would  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  growing  tensions  between  the  North 
and  South  over  the  slavery  debate,  a  number  of  regionally  specific 
concerns  and  motifs  are  evident  in  even  the  earliest  writings.   Most 
notable  of  these  is  the  white  male  southerner's  obsessive  observation  of 
the  line  between  the  public  and  private  spheres,  and  his  consecjuent 
emphasis  upon  the  more  public,  honor-based  forms  of  selfhood  at  the 
expense  of  conscience  and  other  internalized  notions  of  selfhood 
associated  with  autonomous  individualism.   This  southern  difference 
would  come  to  be  exploited  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
Mark  Twain,  who  parodies  the  plantation  myth  of  the  southern  gentleman 
in  Life  on  the  Mississippi  (1883)  and  "The  Private  History  of  a  Campaign 
that  Failed"  (1885)  in  order  to  expose  the  superficiality  and  moral 
corruption  of  the  chivalric  code.   Besides  resisting  the  representation 
of  interiority  and  autonomous  selfhood,  privileged  southerners  also 
sought  to  represent  themselves  as  authorities  on  the  character  of  blacks 
by  depicting  their  autobiographical  personae  in  paternalistic 
relationships  with  their  negro  servants  and  acquaintances. 


*   See  my  critique  of  Lewis  P.  Simpson,  "The  Autobiographical 
Impulse  in  the  South,"  and  George  Core,  "Lives  Fugitive  and  Unwritten" 
in  Chapter  Two. 
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One  of  the  first  autobiographical  accounts  to  be  written  by  a 
European  settler  in  North  America,  John  Smith's  A  True  Relation  of  Such 
Occurrences  and  Accidents  of  Noate  as  Hath  Hapned  in  Virginia  .  .  . 
(1608),  remains  of  interest  to  readers  today  both  for  what  his  keen  eye 
for  detail  reveals  about  the  land  he  explores  and  for  what  those 
descriptions  tell  us  about  the  mind  of  the  seventeenth-century 
adventurer  as  it  encountered  the  strange  new  world  of  the  Americas. 
While  it  would  be  another  century  before  settlers  in  the  southern 
colonies  would  display  any  sense  of  cultural  discontinuity  between 
themselves  and  the  New  England  settlers.  Smith's  propensity  for 
nonchalantly  downplaying  the  considerable  hardships  he  encountered  in 
his  explorations  of  Virginia  evokes  for  modern  readers  the  cavalier 
image  that  novelists  like  William  Pendleton  Kennedy,  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  Alexander  Caruthers,  and  John  Esten  Cooke  would  popularize  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  Recounting  his  famous  capture  by 
Powhatan's  braves.  Smith  casually  understates  his  concern  for  his  own 
safety  in  much  the  same  manner  that  later  writers  would  use  to  describe 
the  bravery  of  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  and  other  Civil  War  heroes. 
Having  bound  his  arm  to  that  of  one  of  his  Indian  guides  whom  he  has 
taken  hostage.  Smith  recalls,  "I  was  struck  with  an  arrow  on  the  right 
thigh,  but  without  harme:  upon  this  occasion  I  espied  2  Indians  drawing 
their  bowes,  which  I  prevented  in  discharging  a  Frenche  pistoll"  (46- 
47).   Though  all  the  rest  of  his  company  has  been  slain  by  the  war 
party.  Smith  manages  to  escape  death  by  parlaying  a  surrender  then 
presenting  Opeckankenough  with  his  compass,  "whereat  he  so  amazedly 


*  Though  the  purveyors  of  the  antebellum  southern  romances  would 
find  their  strongest  influences  in  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Smith's  self-depictions  of  the  brash  adventurer 
who  calmly  places  himself  in  harm's  way  give  him  a  temporal  claim  to  the 
title  of  first  "Cavalier  of  Virginia"  literature.   See  William  R. 
Taylor,  Cavalier  and  Yankee;  The  Old  South  and  American  National 
Character  (Garden  City,  NY:   George  Braziller,  Inc,  1957),  and  Susan  R. 
Durant,  "Cavalier  Myth"  in  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Culture,  ed.  Charles 
Reagan  Wilson  and  William  Ferris  (New  York:  Anchor,  1989)  v.  Ill   503- 
504. 
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admired,  as  he  suffered  me  to  proceed  in  a  discourse  of  the  roundness  of 
the  earth,  the  course  of  the  sunne,  moone,  starres,  and  plannets"  (47).* 
If  Smith  does  not  express  a  personal  identification  with  the  "place"  he 
describes,  he  does  recognize  the  value  of  the  personal  narrative  for 
shaping  other's  perceptions  of  that  place — and  of  his  role  in  furthering 
its  settlement.   Thus,  he  treats  A  True  Relation  .  .  .   as  an  occasion 
for  fashioning  a  self  as  well  as  for  promoting  the  financial  interests 
of  the  Virginia  Company. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Robert  Beverly  and 
Hugh  Jones  would  follow  Smith's  example  by  writing  first-person 
promotional  narratives  extolling  the  colony's  beauty  and  natural 
plenitude.   Like  Smith's  text,  Beverly's  The  History  and  Present  State 
of  Virginia  (1705)  and  Jones'  The  Present  State  of  Virginia  (1724)  both 
present  a  narrator  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
region's  natives  and  settlers;  both  authors  also  echo  Smith's  concerns 
that  the  climate  of  Virginia  inclines  its  settlers  to  laziness. 
According  to  Beverly,  the  colonists  "spunge  upon  the  Blessings  of  a  warm 
Sun,  and  a  fruitful  Soil,  and  almost  grutch  the  pains  of  gathering  in 
the  Bounties  of  the  Earth"  (319),   Neither  of  these  two  texts  is  as 
engaging  and  personal  as  Smith's  accounts,  but  in  Beverly's  narrative  we 
witness  the  first  stirrings  of  defensiveness  concerning  the  peculiar 
institution,  a  stance  that  would  come  to  dominate  white  southerners' 
rhetoric  in  the  years  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War.   LiJce  nineteenth- 


'  Notably  absent  from  this.  Smith's  first  account  of  his 
explorations  in  Virginia,  is  the  famous  story  of  his  rescue  by 
Pocahantas.   His  subsequent  inclusion  of  the  incident  in  A  Generalle 
Historie  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles  .  .  .  (1624)  has 
become  the  stuff  of  legend,  but  Smith's  admission  that  no  Europeans  but 
himself  were  present  to  corroborate  the  veracity  of  the  scene  has  left 
many  scholars  skeptical.   J.  A.  Leo  Lemay  observes  that  none  of  Smith's 
contemporaries  ever  challenged  his  version  of  the  account  (31). 
Furtherroore,  Lemay  continues.  Smith's  vivid  and  realistic  depiction  of 
this  and  other  fantastical  episodes  in  his  life  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  "[i]f  his  tales  are  his  own  imaginative  creation,  then  he  is  a 
greater  writer  of  fiction  than  anyone  has  ever  suspected"  (32). 
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century  proslavery  apologists,  Beverly  seeks  to  dispel  the  supposedly 

exaggerated  accounts  of  slaves'  mistreatment  in  the  colonies: 

Because  I  have  heard  how  strangely  cruel,  and  severe,  the  Service 
of  this  Country  is  represented  in  some  parts  of  England;  I  can't 
forbear  affirming,  that  the  work  of  the  Servants,  and  slaves,  is 
no  other  than  what  every  common  Freeman  do's.  (272) 

Likewise,  he  attempts  to  mitigate  the  appearance  of  the  slaves' 

suffering  by  comparing  their  lot  with  that  of  laborers  outside  of  the 

region,  a  strategy  favored  by  later  defenders  of  southern  slavery:  "And 

I  can  assure  you  with  a  great  deal  of  Truth,  that  generally,  their 

Slaves  are  not  worked  near  so  hard,  nor  so  many  Hours  in  a  Day,  as  the 

Husbandmen  and  Day-Labourers  in  England. "   Though  he  devotes 

considerably  less  time  and  attention  to  defending  the  slave  system  than 

he  does  to  describing  (in  remarkably  sympathetic  terms)  the  colony's 

native  inhabitants,  his  benign  portrait  of  human  bondage  in  Virginia  may 

be  viewed  as  a  prototype  of  southerners'  subsequent  treatments  of  the 

subject. 

Beverly's  comments  are  useful  in  tracing  the  origins  of  the 

proslavery  apologia,  but  it  is  in  the  writings  of  his  brother-in-law, 

William  Byrd  of  Westover,  that  we  find  the  emergence  of  a  set  of 

concerns  that  more  clearly  distinguish  the  personal  narratives  written 

in  the  region  from  those  of  the  New  England  colonies.   The  significance 

that  such  self-consciously  "southern"  writers  as  Grayson  and  Lytle  would 

later  attach  to  the  division  between  the  public  and  private  spheres  is 

clearly  foreshadowed  in  Byrd's  writings,  most  notably  in  the  cleavage 

that  Byrd  runs  between  the  Historv  of  the  Dividing  Line  Run  in  the  Year 

1728  and  The  Secret  Historv  of  the  Line,  his  "official"  and  "private" 

accounts  of  the  survey  establishing  the  border  between  Virginia  and 

North  Carolina.   Although  there  are  no  glaring  inconsistencies  or 

contradictions  between  the  two  accounts,  the  official  History  is  clearly 

written  for  an  audience  on  the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Secret 

Historv  for  those  who  would  already  be  familiar  with  the  personages  of 

the  survey  party  and  the  rift  between  "Steddy"  and  "Firebrand"  (Byrd's 
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fictional  names  for  himself  and  his  nemesis,  Richard  Fitz-William, 
respectively).   Filled  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  region's  flora, 
fauna,  and  human  inhcibitants,  the  "official"  narrative  also  sketches  the 
history  of  English  settlement  in  North  America,  where  Byrd  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  northern  and  southern  colonists  that  echoes 
Beverly's  remarks  concerning  the  Virginian's  indolence.   In  contrast  to 
the  southern  colonists,  those  "Riprobates  of  good  Familys"  who  tended  to 
"look  upon  all  Labor  as  a  Curse"  (2,3),  the  New  England  settlers  "were 
very  useful  Subjects,  as  being  Frugal  and  Industrious,  giving  no  Scandal 
or  bad  Example,  at  least  by  any  Open  and  Public  Vices.   By  which 
excellent  Qualities  they  had  much  the  Advantage  of  the  Southern  Colony" 
(5).   It  is  worth  noting  that,  unlike  his  Puritan  contemporaries,  Byrd 
apparently  has  little  regard  for  the  private  domains  of  sinfulness;  here 
his  interests  lie  solely  in  the  "Open  and  Public"  forms  of  righteousness 
that  pertain  to  the  maintenance  of  personal  honor  rather  than 
conscience. 

Byrd's  need  to  divide  the  account  of  the  Dividing  Line  into  two 
separate  narratives  points  to  an  epistemological  predisposition  toward 
dichotomization,  cleavage,  and  demarcation  that  extends  beyond 
topographic  and  bibliographic  boundaries.'  While  both  texts  are 
concerned  with  establishing  distinctions  between  Virginians  and 
Carolinians  (he  claims  that  the  latter 's  "porciverous"  habits  are  so 
strong  that  "many  of  them  seem  to  grunt  rather  than  speak  in  their 
ordinary  conversation"  (Secret  History  55];  they  are  also  lacking  in 
intelligence,  industry,  religion,  and  every  manner  of  self-restraint), 
it  is  in  the  Secret  History  that  we  most  clearly  see  this 


'   According  to  William  K.  Boyd,  Byrd  apparently  never  intended  to 
publish  the  Secret  History,  though  he  circulated  it  among  his  friends 
for  years  before  completing  the  lengthier  "official"  History  in  1737 
(XV) .   He  also  notes  that  the  latter  was  written  for  a  British  audience 
that  would  have  had  minimal  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  natural 
environment  of  the  region;  the  former  was  intended  for  colonists  who 
would  have  been  able  to  surmise  the  identities  of  the  parties  whose 
names  were  fictionalized  (xv) . 
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predisposition.   Steddy  stands  on  the  side  of  competence,  industry,  and 

self-restraint  (all  qualities  later  associated  with  the  Northern  male), 

his  efforts  alone  insuring  the  success  of  the  venture,  while  Firebrand, 

who  threatens  to  ruin  the  entire  affair,  represents  ineffectiveness, 

sloth,  and  moral  depravity  (characteristics  Byrd  assigns  to  all  those 

who  come  from  the  colony  to  the  south  of  Virginia) .   Though  Byrd  takes 

pains  to  draw  careful  and  obvious  distinctions  between  the  two  men,  the 

voice  he  uses  to  articulate  those  distinctions  is  precariously  balanced 

directly  upon  the  dividing  line,  indulging  in  moralistic  tongue-clucking 

while  vicariously  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  voyeur.   In  one  instance 

he  claims  to  have  "retir'd  early  to  our  Camp  at  some  distance  from  the 

House,  while  my  Colleagues  tarry'd  within  Doors  and  refresh't  themselves 

with  a  Cheerful  Bowl"  (Secret  History  59).   Despite  his  remove,  though, 

he  is  somehow  able  to  relate  in  considerable  detail  and  with  thinly 

disguised  relish  the  ensuing  revelry: 

In  the  Gaiety  of  their  Hearts,  they  invited  a  Tallow-faced  Wench 
that  had  sprain 'd  her  Wrist  to  drink  with  them,  and  when  they  had 
rais'd  her  in  good  Humour,  they  examined  all  her  hidden  Charms, 
and  play'd  a  great  many  gay  Pranks.   While  Firebrand  who  had  the 
most  Curiosity,  was  ranging  over  her  sweet  Person,  he  pick't  off 
several  Scabs  as  big  as  Nipples,  the  consequence  of  eating  too 
much  Pork.   The  poor  damsel  was  disabled  from  making  any 
resistance  by  the  Lameness  of  her  Hand;  all  she  cou'd  do,  was,  to 
sit  stil,  &  make  the  Fashionable  Exclamation  of  the  Country,  Flesh 
a  live  &  tear  it,  &  by  what  I  can  understand  she  never  spake  so 
properly  in  her  Life.  (59) 

Byrd/Steddy' s  absence  from  the  scene  of  the  incident  signals  his  ability 

to  resist  the  temptation  to  engage  in  "open  and  public"  forms  of 

misbehavior,  and  the  satirical  tone  he  employs  here  (which  he  uses  in 

most  of  his  descriptions  of  the  actions  of  the  Carolina  party)  seeks  to 

reinforce  that  distance.   His  apparent  disapproval  notwithstanding,  the 

speaker's  eye  clearly  "ranges"  over  her  "person,"  exhibiting  as  much 

"Curiosity"  as  the  unrestrained  Firebrand,  and  revealing  her  "hidden 

Charms"  to  his  readers  with  obvious  pleasure,  even  as  he  derides  the 

behavior  of  Steddy  and  crew. 
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More  revealing  than  even  his  Secret  History,  the  Secret  Diary  of 

William  Bvrd  of  Westover.  1709-1712  (1941)  offers  an  intimate  glimpse 

into  the  life  of  the  colonial  squire.   Critic  Robert  Bain's 

characterization  of  the  diary  as  "repetitive,  formulaic,  dull,  drab, 

banal,  and  monotonous"  yet  "historically  significant"  (52)  overlooks  the 

psychological  complexity  of  many  of  the  entries.   Because  he  assumed 

that  his  diary — much  of  which  is  written  in  code — would  not  be 

scrutinized  by  others,  Byrd's  daily  entries  lack  the  self-consciousness 

and  reticence  of  more  public  forms  of  self -portraiture.   Ranging  from 

practical  matters  concerning  the  supervision  of  his  estate  and  the 

execution  of  his  public  offices  to  more  personal  concerns  such  as 

marital  difficulties,  sex,  and  dreams,  Byrd  fills  his  Secret  Diary  with 

enough  details  to  allow  for  a  richly  complicated  portrait  of  colonial 

plantation  life.   For  instance,  after  describing  the  various  "purges," 

"stupes,"  "hot  dressings,"  "glysters,"  and  other  home  remedies  he  has 

prescribed  for  his  ailing  slaves,  he  casually  mentions  that  "Tom  was 

whipped  for  not  telling  me  he  was  sick"  (53).   Doubtless,  the  punishment 

was  less  to  be  feared  than  whatever  cure  Byrd  had  in  store.   In  one 

characteristically  desultory  yet  revealing  entry,  dated  May  22,  1712,  he 

writes, 

It  rained  a  little  this  morning.   My  wife  caused  Prue  to  be 
whipped  violently  notwithstanding  I  desired  not,  which  provoked  me 
to  have  Anaka  whipped  likewise,  who  had  deserved  it  much  more,  on 
which  my  wife  flew  into  such  a  passion  that  she  hoped  she  would  be 
revenged  of  me.  .  .  .My  wife  was  sorry  for  what  she  had  said  and 
came  to  ask  my  pardon  and  I    forgave  her  in  my  heart  but  seemed 
to  resent,  that  she  might  be  the  more  sorry  for  her  folly  ...  I 
ate  some  mutton  for  dinner.  ...  I  said  my  prayers  and  was 
reconciled  to  my  wife  and  gave  her  a  good  flourish  in  token  of  it. 
I  had  good  health,  good  thoughts,  but  was  a  little  out  of  humor, 
for  which  God  forgive  me.  (533) 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  aspect  of  this  entry  is  the  way  in  which  the 

conflict  between  Byrd  and  his  wife  is  violently  displaced  onto  the  two 

slave  women,  Prue  and  Anaka,  whose  bodies  serve  as  the  externalized  site 

of  contestation.   Yet,  it  is  also  significant  that  Byrd  takes  pains  to 

note  the  "flourish"  that  signals  the  conclusion  of  marital  hostilities. 
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These  details,  along  with  the  more  commonplace  references  to  his  diet 

and  "humor,"  reveal  in  striking  clarity  an  embodied  subjectivity,  one 

that  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  disembodied  spirituality  of  his 

contemporary,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  other  New  England  writers  of 

personal  narratives. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  "secret"  writings  of  Willieun  Byrd,  Thomas 

Jefferson's  Autobiography  (1821)  is  anything  but  personal.   Its 

successful  avoidance  of  private  matters  has  consigned  it  to  the 

periphery  of  literary  studies,  critic  James  M.  Cox  argues,  a  marginal 

position  which  points,  in  turn,  to  a  by  now  familiar  critical  bias  that 

informs  much  of  the  scholarship  on  American  autobiography.   Preferring 

to  think  of  Jefferson's  narrative  as  memoir — as,  indeed,  Jefferson 

himself  originally  titled  it — Cox  remarks. 

The  memoir  is,  after  all,  pointed  toward  history  and  fact  whereas 
literary  criticism  invariably  seeks  after  creativity  and 
imagination.   There  is  a  distinct  tiresomeness  about  the  ease  with 
which  literary  critics  assure  themselves  that  "mere"  fact  has 
little  to  do  with  autobiography.   The  truth  or  falsity  of 
autobiography  is  thereby  subordinated  to  the  creativity,  the 
"design,"  the  "inner"  truth  of  the   narrative.   The  more  we  can 
say  that  the  autobiographer  is  creating  it  and  not  inertly 
remembering  his  past  life  in  the  present,  the  more  we  can  claim 
for  autobiography  a  presence  all  but  identical  to  the  fictions  and 
forms  of  "imaginative"  literature  both  generated  and  mastered  by 
New  Critical  literary  theory.   ("Literature's  Lost  Ground"  124-25) 

Beginning  with  scholars  of  the  slave  narrative,  and  continuing  with 

feminist  critics,  American  literary  critics  have  since  shown  a  great 

deal  of  interest  in  first-person  narratives  that  focus  more  on 

historical  "fact"  than  subjective  experience.   Because  this  relatively 

new  approach  to  autobiography  studies  is  restricted  to  works  by  members 

of  marginalized  groups,  however,  the  continued  critical  obscurity  of 

Jefferson's  Autobiography  should  be  attributed  to  the  reasons  Cox 

cites.' 


*  Cox  argues  that  because  Jefferson  included  the  original  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  his  narrative,  "[i]t  is  the  most 
volatile  text  that  we  know  or  have"  (127).   The  inclusion  of  the 
"Declaration"  in  that  text,  he  continues,  should  also  tell  us  how 
Jefferson  wanted  to  represent  his  life:   "Whatever  Jefferson  is 
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Written  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age  and  all  but  retired 
from  matters  of  government,  Jefferson's  narrative  contains  occasional 
references  that  suggest  his  impatience  with  the  autobiographical 
project,  as  he  conceives  it.   For  instance,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
summary  of  the  debate  over  the  funding  of  education,  he  writes,  "I  shall 
recur  again  to  this  subject,  towards  the  close  of  my  story,  if  I  should 
have  life  and  resolution  enough  to  reach  that  term;  for  I  am  already 
tired  of  talking  about  myself"  (51,  emphasis  mine).   Jefferson  comes 
closest  to  blurring  the  line  between  the  public  and  private  spheres  when 
he  mentions  the  death  of  his  wife,  remarking:   "I  had,  two  months  before 
that,  lost  the  cherished  companion  of  my  life,  in  whose  affections, 
unabated  on  both  sides,  I  had  lived  ten  years  in  unchequered  happiness" 
(53).   More  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  he  treats  his  personal 
tragedies,  though,  is  his  description  of  his  travels  in  France,  where, 
he  tells  us,  "...  I  received  my  younger  daughter,  Maria,  from 
Virginia,  the  youngest  having  died  sometime  before"  (75). 

Jefferson's  autobiography  lacks  the  complexity  and  apparent 
intimacy  that  characterizes  Franklin's  more  famous  narrative; 
nevertheless,  its  straightforwardness  and  lack  of  inward  reflection  make 
it  as  illustrative  of  the  temperament  and  sensibilities  of  the 
privileged  southerner  as  Franklin's  is  of  the  privileged  New  Englander. 
For  instance,  while  the  tone  of  his  discussion  of  the  issue  of  slavery 
appears  to  be  objective,  one  detects  an  undercurrent  of  passion  in  his 
sense  of  conviction.   Remarking  upon  an  amendment  to  abolish  the 
peculiar  institution  that  was  postponed  by  the  Continental  Congress,  he 
writes,  "Yet  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it,  or 
worse  will  follow.   Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of 
fate,  than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free.  .  .  "  (51).   But  if  such 
sentiments  seem  out  of  place  for  a  southern  squire,  one  need  only  read 


eliminating  from  his  written  account  of  his  life — his  personality,  his 
inner  feelings,  his  private  relations — he  is  stating,  affirming,  and 
maintaining  his  original  authorship  of  the  Declaration"  (130). 
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on.   For  Jefferson,  the  fate  of  the  white  South  may  well  be  inextricably 
intertwined  with  those  held  in  bondage  there,  but  he  still  feels  the 
need  to  define  the  races  themselves  in  mutually  exclusive  categories, 
employing  a  rhetoric  that,  with  only  minor  adjustments,  would  eventually 
find  use  in  twentieth-century  defenses  of  segregation:    "...  nor  is 
it  less  certain  that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the 
same  government.   Nature,  habit,  opinion  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of 
distinction  between  them."   Similar  notions  were  undoubtedly  shared  by 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  non-southern  representatives  at  the 
Convention.   But  for  those  who,  like  Jefferson,  grew  up  in  a  slave- 
holding  society,  the  matter  of  race  could  never  be  treated  as  just 
another  issue  on  the  assembly's  agenda;  rather,  it  affected  their  most 
intimate  conceptions  of  the  self  and  its  relative  position  in  the  social 
hierarchy.'.   In  addition  to  giving  shape  to  the  privileged  southerner's 
sense  of  self,  the  problem  of  slavery  would  play  the  defining  role  in 
shaping  the  region's  identity,  as  well.   For  as  the  character  of  the 
slaveholder  became  increasingly  maligned  in  the  northern  popular 
imagination  with  the  help  of  the  abolitionist  texts  like  Narrative  of 
the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass,  an  American  Slave  (1845)  and  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (1852),  the  privileged  southerner  became  even  more 
inclined  to  equate  the  peculiar  institution — and  the  master  of  the 
plantation — with  the  South." 

The  white  southerner's  growing  sense  of  difference  from  the 
culturally  dominant  New  England  states  was  manifested  in  a  number  of 


'  Jefferson's  purported  relationship  with  Sally  Hemmings  and  its 
effects  on  Jefferson's  political  life  is  only  the  most  obvious  example 
of  how  the  issue  of  race  could  bridge  the  gap  privileged  southerners 
wished  to  maintain  between  the  public  and  private  spheres. 

'°  See  Drew  Gilpin  Faust,  "The  Proslavery  Argument  in  History"  in 
The  Ideology  of  Slavery,  ed.  Faust  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U  P, 
1981),  1-20.   In  her  discussion  of  the  pro-slavery  apologias  that  were 
written  in  response  to  abolitionist  critiques  of  the  peculiar 
institution,  Faust  notes  that  by  the  1840s  privileged  southerners 
"associated  slavery  with  the  fundamental  values  of  their  civilization" 
(10). 
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narratives,  beginning  with  the  plantation  fiction  of  John  Pendleton 
Kennedy  and  William  Gilmore  Simms,  as  well  as  the  Southwestern  hmnor  of 
Simms,  Johnson  Jones  Hooper,  and  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  all  of 
whom  created  a  number  of  stereotyped  roles  which  white  men  from  the 
South  could  adopt  in  their  own  acts  of  self-representation,  most 
notably,  the  cavalier  and  his  alter  ego,  the  raconteur.   One  such 
example  is  the  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  David  Crockett  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  (1834),  a  ghost  written  account  (co-authored  by  Thomas  A. 
Chilton)  which  capitalizes  as  much  upon  Crockett's  notoriety  as  a  teller 
of  tall  tales  as  it  does  upon  his  prowess  as  an  Indian  fighter  and 
explorer."  Written  in  the  dialect  of  the  southern  backwoodsmen,  the 
narrative  was  widely  read  at  the  time  of  its  publication  and  is  one  of 
the  first  instances  in  which  we  see  the  commodif ication  of  regional 
identity,  one  in  which  the  narrator's  masculinity  is  rather  explicitly 
shown  to  result  from  his  "place.  "'^ 

Though  it  is  highly  unlikely  he  ever  intended  to  capitalize  on 
regional  "difference"  the  way  Crockett  did,  William  J.  Grayson 
repeatedly  calls  attention  to  distinctively  southern  social  practices 
and  habits  of  thought  in  his  autobiography,  recently  published  as 
Witness  to  Sorrow;  The  Antebellum  Autobiography  of  William  J.  Grayson 
(1862).   Best  known  for  his  proslavery  poem.  The  Hireling  and  the  Slave 
(1855),  in  which  he  sought  to  defend  the  peculiar  institution  by 
comparing  it  to  the  capitalist  labor  system  of  the  North,  Grayson  was 
also  a  staunch  anti-secessionist  who  mourned  what  he  called  "the  demise 


"  According  to  James  A.  Shackford  and  Stanley  J.  Folmsbee, 
editors  of  the  1973  edition  of  Crockett's  Narrative,  the  text  of 
Crockett's  account  was  almost  certainly  ghost-written  by  Chilton,  whom 
records  show  received  one-half  the  royalties  from  the  book's  sales 
(Intro,  xv-xvi) . 

'^  Admittedly,  it  is  not  so  much  "the  South"  as  it  is  the  frontier 
that  Crockett  identifies  with  in  his  narrative.   Although  he  had 
regained  his  seat  in  Congress  in  1833,  the  year  before  he  wrote  his 
narrative  (with  the  help  of  Chilton),  and  makes  numerous  references  to 
scandals  in  the  Jackson  administration,  Crockett  displays  no  interest  in 
sectional  political  issues  like  nullification  and  slavery. 
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of  the  Great  American  Republic"  even  aa  he  reconciled  himself  to  the 

newly  formed  Confederacy  (217).   The  South  Carolina  planter,  statesman, 

educator,  and  poet  was  peripherally  associated  (through  his  friendship 

with  William  Gilmore  Simms)  with  the  group  of  southern  intellectuals 

that  form  the  subject  of  Drew  Gilpin  Faust's  A  Sacred  Circle,  but  aa 

many  passages  in  his  autobiography  suggest,  his  fundamental  social, 

political,  and  aesthetic  conservatism  would  have  prevented  him  from 

embracing  the  relatively  radical  agricultural  and  legal  reforms  that 

group  advocated. '^   In  part  because  of  his  conservatism,  but  also 

because  of  his  willingness  to  discuss  a  host  of  topics  ranging  from  the 

moral  character  of  the  South  to  literary  criticism,  Grayson's  narrative 

affords  the  contemporary  reader  an  especially  valuable  glimpse  into  the 

mind  of  the  privileged  antebellum  southerner. 

Unlike  Jefferson,  whose  narrative  gives  little  indication  whether 

the  author  read  many  examples  of  the  newly  emerging  genre   of 

autobiography,  Grayson  refers  to  Rousseau's  Confessions  (1770)  and 

Franklin's  autobiography.   Yet,  he  makes  explicit  his  conscious  decision 

to  eschew  the  confessional  mode,  noting  that  "[t]he  example  of  Rousseau 

warns[,]  not  invites"  (37).   In  a  statement  that  acknowledges  both  the 

limitations  and  excesses  of  representation,  Grayson  argues  that  while  an 

autobiographer 

should  be  exact  in  saying  what  he  knows,  he  must  not  say  all  that 
he  knows.  ...  To  tell  the  whole  truth  is  hardly  possible  and  if 
it  were  possible  it  would  not  be  advisable.   The  exposure  of  human 
infirmity  that  must  follow  such  unreserved  revelations  could 
neither  satisfy  the  reader's  taste  nor  commend  itself  to  his 
judgement.   It  would  disgust[,]  not  gratify. 


'^  See  Faust,  A  Sacred  Circle,  and  Michael  O'Brien  and  David 
Moltke-Hansen,  Intellectual  Life  in  Antebellum  Charleston  (Knoxville:  U 
of  Tennessee  P,  1986).   Ironically,  like  William  Gilmore  Simms,  James 
Henry  Hcunmond,  Edmund  Ruffin,  Nathaniel  Beverly  Tucker,  and  George 
Frederick  Holmes,  the  members  of  the  "sacred  circle,"  Grayson  too  would 
come  to  feel  like  an  exile  in  his  southern  homeland,  largely  because  of 
his  outspoken  opposition  to  secession  in  the  days  immediately  preceding 
his  state's  withdrawal  from  the  Union. 
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Significantly,  the  pious  southerner  shows  little  interest  in  the 
possibilities  for  inward  reflection  and  spiritual  examination  occasioned 
by  the  autobiographical  act.   Instead  of  viewing  the  self  as  something 
which  can  be  improved  through  rigorous  inspection,  he  seems  to  accept  it 
as  inherently  flawed.   More  importantly,  he  is  less  concerned  with  the 
status  of  his  inner  self  than  with  the  impropriety  of  revealing  its 
"infirmity"  to  the  imagined  reader  whose  sensibilities  would  be  offended 
by  such  a  lack  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  autobiographer.   Thus, 
for  Grayson,  one's  moral  infirmity  is  itself  no  cause  for  great  alarm; 
indeed,  such  a  state  appears  inevitable  to  him.   The  danger  lies  in  the 
temptation  to  reveal  the  depraved  inner  self  to  the  public's  gaze.   To 
indulge  in  such  uninhibited  confessional  self-portraiture  is  to  commit 
nothing  less  than  a  "moral  suicide." 

Perhaps  because  he  saw  the  South 's  departure  from  the  Union  as  an 
act  whose  consequences  would  bring  ruin  to  the  region,  Grayson  takes 
pains  to  describe  life  in  the  Sea  Islands,  in  many  instances  detailing 
both  positive  and  negative  trends  in  social  and  agricultural  practices 
from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
One  topic  that  he  discusses  at  length  is  the  recreational  pastimes  of 
the  men  in  Beaufort  when  he  was  a  boy.   With  apparent  nostalgia  he  calls 
the  men  "a  jovial  and  somewhat  rough  race,  liberal,  social,  warm 
hearted,  hospitsible,  addicted  to  deep  drinking,  hard  swearing,  and 
practical  joking  and  not  a  little  given  to  loose  language  and  indelicate 
allusions"  (59).   Taking  great  pleasure  in  each  other's  company,  they 
attended  "club  meetings"  where  "no  men  was  [.sic]  permitted  to  go  home 
sober."   After  relating  with  apparent  relish  numerous  anecdotes  of 
masculine  revelry,  Grayson  introduces  a  tone  of  disapproval,  noting  that 
in  addition  to  the  drinking,  swearing,  cock-fighting  and  foot  racing, 
"much  laxity  of  morals  appeared  in  various  ways.   Religion  was  very 
little  regarded.   Church  going  was  mostly  confined  to  the  women.   They 
are  always  better  behaved  than  their  lords"  (61).   For  these  veterans  of 
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the  Revolution,  "[s]even  years  of  war  and  license  had  not  strengthened 

self  denial  or  led  to  the  control  of  the  appetites  and  passions [,] 

whatever  effect  they  may  have  had  in  promoting  other  virtues"  (61-62). 

While  "self  denial"  and  "the  control  of  the  appetites"  may  have  been 

seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  feminine  virtues  unbecoming  a 

man,  Grayson  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  situation  has  since 

changed.   When  asked  by  a  northern  friend  to  describe  the  changes  he  has 

witnessed  in  "standard[s]  of  public  and  private  virtue,"  Grayson  replies 

in  a  manner  that  points  to  the  white  southerner's  emphasis  on  the 

former:   "Religion  had  revived.   The  churches  were  filled.   Temperance 

prevailed.   The  riotous  sensuality  of  the  old  times  had  disappeared.   If 

immoralitv  existed  it  was  at  least  deferential  enough  to  conceal  itself 

from  public  eve"  (65  emphasis  added). 

Such  changes  in  public  morals  obviously  meet  with  his  approval, 

but  other  changes  prove  more  troubling  to  Grayson.   Deploring  what  he 

sees  as  the  South 's  increasing  involvement  in  the  cash  nexus  of  northern 

capitalism,  he  sounds  a  warning  that  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 

Vanderbilt  Agrarians'  rejection  of  industrialism  and  its  attendant 

"gospel  of  progress."'*   In  the  days  of  his  youth,  Grayson  observes,  ". 

.  .  people  lived  on  their  plantations  and  all  useful  and  pleasant  things 

flourished  accordingly.   Now  plantations  are  cotton  fields  rearing  a 

crop  for  foreign  markets  and  little  more"  (43).   In  addition  to  leaving 

themselves  vulnerable  to  precipitous  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of 

their  cash  crop,  his  neighbors  are  now  dependent  on  others  for  items 

they  once  produced  themselves: 

The  cultivation  of  a  great  staple  like  cotton  or  tobacco 
starves  everything  else.   The  farmer  curtails  and  neglects  all 
crops.   He  buys  from  distant  places  not  only  the  simplest 
manufactured  article  [such  as)  his  brooms  and  buckets,  but  farm 
productions,  grain,  meat,  hay,  butter,  all  of  which  he  could  make 


'*  See  the  "Statement  of  Principles,"  John  Crowe  Ransom's 
anonymously  penned  introduction  to  I'll  Take  Mv  Stand;   The  South  and 
the  Agrarian  Tradition  (1930),  xliv-xlvi  especially. 
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at  home.  .  .  .  Under  this  system  the  country  that  might  be  the 
most  abundant  in  the  world  is  now  the  least  plentiful.  (43) 

Grayson  is  not  alone  in  criticizing  the  southern  planter's  dependence 

upon  a  single  crop  economy  and  foreign  markets.   As  Drew  Gilpin  Faust 

has  noted,  at  least  two  of  Grayson's  intimates,  James  Henry  Hammond  and 

William  Gilmore  Simms,  saw  a  need  for  crop  diversification  and  a 

decreased  reliance  on  imported  goods."  Unlike  these  reformists, 

though,  Grayson  is  less  concerned  with  employing  new  scientific  methods 

to  increase  crop  yields  than  with  preserving  a  way  of  life  he  closely 

identifies  with  and  that  he  believes  to  be  irreconcilable  with  a  market 

economy. 

Like  many  privileged  eoutherners,  Grayson  received  much  of  his 

schooling  in  the  North,  where  he  witnessed  firsthand  many  of  the 

cultural  differences  between  his  home  region  and  the  northern  states. 

And,  like  many  defenders  of  the  peculiar  institution,  he  draws  upon  his 

familiarity  with  both  regions  to  lend  authority  to  his  claims  that  the 

South 'a  system  of  labor  is  better  than  that  of  the  North.   For  Grayson, 

the  strongest  proof  of  the  superiority  of  slavery  over  wage  labor  is  to 

be  found  in  the  character  of  the  ruling  class  each  system  produced.   A 

slaveholding  society,  he  argues,  resembles  "that  of  a  landed  gentry  in 

other  countries.   There  is  about  it  the  sure  sense  of  superiority  in 

landlord  or  master;  the  same  call  for  protection  of  dependents;  the  same 

claim  from  them  for  attention  and  kindness  in  sickness  and  want"  (91). 

Consequently,  *•  .  .  .  the  bond  between  master  and  slave  is  more  intimate 

and  enduring"  than  that  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  or  industrialist  and 

wage  worker.   The  assertion  that  the  relationship  between  master  and 

slave  is  an  inherently  benevolent  and  "intimate"  one  was  rather 


'*  See  A  Sacred  Circle  (95-100  especially)  for  a  discussion  of  the 
group's  efforts  to  bring  agricultural  reform  and  economic 
diversification  to  the  region.   Grayson's  friend  Simms  articulated  a 
view  held  by  many  southerners  of  the  day  when  he  said  that  reliance  upon 
imported  goods  pointed  to  "'a  slavish  deference  to  the  will,  the  wit, 
the  wisdom,  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the  people  to  whom  we  yield  our 
manufactures'"  (100). 
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commonplace  at  the  time.   More  notable  defenders  of  the  peculiar 

institution  such  as  George  Fitzhugh  had  already  appealed  to  such 

paternalistic  notions."  Yet  Grayson  gives  only  scant  attention  to  the 

relative  merits  of  the  slaveholder's  treatment  of  his  human  chattel.   He 

is  less  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  than  with  the  effect 

such  a  relationship  has  on  the  master,  as  when  he  says,   "Integrity, 

refined  manners  are  the  natural  characteristics  of  a  slaveholding 

country."   Though  he  avoids  explicitly  comparing  the  "natural 

characteristics"  of  the  southerner  to  the  northerner,  such  a  comparison 

is  clearly  implied  in  his  description  of  the  slaveholder's  social 

refinement: 

A  nice  sense  of  personal  dignity  produces  courtesy  in  social 
intercourse.   Courtesy  is  a  keeper  of  the  peace.   What  is  exacted 
it  readily  yields.   Refinement  of  manners  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  guarded  intercourse.   It  is  attended  with 
hospitality  generally  and  liberal  dealings.   The  views  of  the 
slaveholder  are  not  generally  avarice  or  niggardly  selfishness. 

It  is  especially  suggestive  that  Grayson  discusses  "social 

intercourse"  in  very  general  terms  here.   So  long  as  he  remains  focused 

on  "refinement"  and  "integrity,"  the  discussion  of  "courtesy"  appears  to 

describe  the  character  of  relations  among  social  equals,  or  at  least 

among  fellow  whites.   But  when  he  remarks  that  "[w]hat  is  exacted  it 

readily  yields,"  Grayson  couches  his  discussion  in  terms  that  call  to 

mind  less  equitable  relationships.   Thus,  like  the  slave,  the  privileged 

southerner  "yields"  his  own  will  to  that  of  the  social  order.   Rather 

than  imposing  one's  needs  upon  others,  the  member  of  the  slaveholding 

society — be  it  slave  or  master — must  submit  to  the  needs  of  the 

community.   In  this  articulation  of  the  ideology  of  social  organicism, 

personal  integrity  is  equated  with  one's  ability  to  strike  a  balance 

between  the  public  and  private  spheres,  to  successfully  integrate 


'*  See,  for  instance,  Fitzhugh 's  "Southern  Thought,"  De  Bow's 
Review  XXIII  (1857)  338-50;  and  "Southern  Thought  Again,"  ibid. .  XXIII 
(1857)  449-62,  reprinted  in  The  Ideoloov  of  Slavery;  Proslaverv  Thought 
in  the  Antebellum  South,  1830-1860,  ed.  Drew  Gilpin  Faust  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  U  P,  1981)  272-299. 
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individual  desire  and  social  harmony.  The  self  becomes  defined  in  terms 
of  obligations  to  others,  even  if  the  specific  types  of  obligations  vary 
according  to  one's  place  in  the  social  hierarchy. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  the  slaveocracy  that  Grayson 
identified  so  strongly  with  became  extinct,  at  which  point  it  provided 
the  ideological  grounding  for  the  emergence  of  the  Plantation  Myth. 
Through  the  Local  Color  fiction  of  the  New  South  era,  writers  like 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  others  continued  to  assert 
the  region's  difference  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  even  as  that 
literature  participated  in  other  ways  in  the  process  of  sectional 
reconciliation.   The  proliferation  of  autobiographies  by  southern 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike  following  the  Civil  War  provided  the 
eyewitnesses  to  those  events  ample  opportunity  to  discuss  what  they 
perceived  to  be  "natural"  and  "obvious"  differences  between  northerners 
and  southerners,  as  well  as  a  chance  to  express  their  grievances  over 
their  mistreatment  by  the  North  during  and  after  the  war.   By  drawing 
upon  their  experiences  during  the  war  and  Reconstruction  and  casting 
those  experiences  as  representative  of  their  fellow  southerners,  these 
writers  found  a  way  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  public  and  private 
spheres  without  appearing  to  indulge  in  confessional  self- 
representation.   In  addition,  we  find  in  these  narratives  a  pattern  that 
had  been  established  by  the  proslavery  apologists,  in  which  the  narrator 
speaks  as  a  representative  southerner,  addressing  an  audience  that  is 
implicitly  understood  to  be  northern  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (if 
not  defending)  the  South 's  behavior."  Usually  employing  an  ostensibly 


'^  See  Hobson,  Tell  About  the  South,  for  a  substantive  treatment 
of  the  southerner's  need  to  interpret  the  South  for  non-southerners. 
Hobson  argues  that  the  southerner's  rage  to  explain  is  primarily  for 
his/her  own  benefit,  since  the  writer's  identity  is  tied  to  the  South. 
Although  he  does  discuss  the  autobiographies  of  a  number  of  modern 
southern  writers,  including  Lillian  Smith,  Will  Percy,  Willie  Morris, 
and  Larry  L.  King,  Hobson  makes  no  mention  of  self-representation  prior 
to  the  mid-twentieth-century. 
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conciliatory  rhetoric.  Confederate  veterans'  narratives  such  as  George 

Cary  Eggleston's  A  Rebel's  Recollections  (1874),  Gen.  Richard  Taylor's 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction  (1877),  Sara  Watkins'  "Co.  Avtch"  (1882), 

and  John  B.  Jones'  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary  (1866),  to  name  but  a  few, 

typically  express  deep  regret  at  the  "misunderstanding"  that  brought 

ruin  to  the  South,  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  valor  of  the  Union 

soldiers  whom  they  fought  against  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  (sometimes 

less  convincingly)  a  contrite  patriotism  and  faith  in  the  renewed 

strength  of  the  Union. 

Typical  of  the  partially  reconstructed  rebel's  war  narrative, 

Eggleston's  autobiography  begins  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  northern 

reader  to  place  himself  in  the  narrator's  shoes:   "...  the  reader  must 

make  of  himself,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  Confederate.   He  must  put 

himself  in  the  place  of  the  Southerners  and  look  at  some  things  through 

their  eyes.  .  .  "  (1-2).   After  enumerating  the  reasons  for  which  the 

South  went  to  war,  he  then  says. 

You,  reader,  who  shouldered  your  musket  and  fought  like  the  hero 
you  are,  for  the  Union  and  the  old  flag,  if  you  had  been  bred  in 
the  South,  and  had  understood  your  duty  as  Southerners  did  theirs, 
would  have  fought  quite  as  bravely  for  secession  as  against  it.  (4) 

While  it  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  "the  Southerner"  and  "the  Virginian" 

in  third  person,  Eggleston  shows  no  qualms  about  speaking  for  his 

region,  though  he  does  his  best  to  defend  his  fellow  Virginians  (often 

at  the  expense  of  the  overly-belligerent  South  Carolinians),  the 

majority  of  whom,  he  claims,  "were  disposed  to  wait  and  avoid  war 

altogether,  if  that  should  prove  possible"  (15).   Not  surprisingly,  they 

entered  the  Confederacy  because  "...  they  could  not,  without 

cowardice  and  dishonor,  do  otherwise;  and  the  Virginians  are  brave  men 

and  honorable  ones"  (16-17). 

Such  pronouncements  concerning  the  price  southerners  were  prepared 

to  pay  for  honor  are  standard  fare;  more  striking  is  Eggleston's 

somewhat  an±)ivalent  claim  that  southerners  "made  war  upon  a  catch-word, 

and  fought  until  they  were  hopelessly  ruined  for  the  sake  of  an 
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abstraction"  (6).   Readers  familiar  with  John  Crowe  Ransom's  "Statement 
of  Principles"  in  I'll  Take  Mv  Stand  will  remember  that  the  Agrarians 
implicitly  defined  the  southern  sensibility — which  they  believed  was 
characterized  by  "concreteness" — in  opposition  to  the  "abstractions" 
offered  by  sociologists  and  the  (northern)  ideal  of  industrial 
progress."  Thus,  Eggleston's  desire  to  blame  the  South 's  ruination  on 
its  foolish  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  the  state's  right  to  secede 
from  the  Union  appears  strikingly  similar  to  two  of  the  Agrarians' 
claims:  that  abstractions  are  pernicious  in  their  ability  to  garner 
allegiance  and  destructive  to  any  culture  that  blindly  embraces  them; 
and  that  southerners,  as  exemplified  by  Eggleston,  believe  they  are 
"naturally"  resistant  to  them  (even  when  the  masses  are  led  against 
their  better  instincts  to  embrace  the  secessionist  cause).   But 
Eggleston's  subsequent  reliance  upon  the  principle  of  honor  as 
Virginia's  justification  for  going  to  war  ("The  only  other  course  open 
to  her  would  have  been  cowardly  and  dishonorable"  [19]),  confirms 
Jones's  suggestion  that  "...  the  South 's  persistent  historical 
rejection  of  the  abstract  contradicts  its  historical  adulation  of 
abstract  notions  like  honor  and  duty"  ("Tools  of  the  Master"  7).   One  of 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  Eggleston's  narrative  is  the  contemptuous 
portrait  he  draws  of  President  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  ineptitude  of  the 
Confederate  government.   Of  particular  severity  is  his  description  of 
Davis's  "last,  crowning  act  of  selfishness  and  cruelty,"  in  which  the 
rations  intended  for  the  surrendering  Army  of  Virginia  were  thrown  from 
the  train  before  they  reached  their  destination  so  that  Davis  and  his 
cabinet  could  flee  Richmond  (228).   Eggleston's  harsh  judgement  of  Davis 


'*  Though  Ransom  equates  "concreteness"  with  the  Agrarian  way  of 
life,  the  terms  "Agrarian"  and  "the  South"  are  interchangeable  in  many 
of  the  essays  in  I'll  Take  Mv  Stand.   Compare  Eggleston's  comment  with 
Ransom's  critique  of  the  gospel  of  progress:   "Men  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  their  private  dignity  and  happiness  to  an  abstract  social 
ideal,  and  without  asking  whether  the  social  ideal  produces  the  welfare 
of  any  individual  man  whatsoever"  (xlvi). 
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is  by  no  means  exceptional.   Unfavorable  descriptions  of  the 
Confederacy's  leader  abound  in  postbellum  southerners'  narratives  and 
northern  sentiment  held  him  in  poor  regard  as  well.   But  one  gets  the 
impression  that  Eggleston  offers  the  account  of  Davis's  hasty  retreat 
and  the  general  ineptitude  of  the  Confederate  bureaucracy  as  a  means  of 
accentuating  the  masculinity  of  the  southern  fighting  man  at  the  expense 
of  his  leaders,  many  of  whom  (especially  Davis)  were  depicted  by  the 
northern  press  as  unmanly  and  incompetent." 

While  Eggleston 's  narrative  offers  numerous  illuminating  anecdotes 
concerning  the  character  of  white  southern  masculinity  as  exemplified  by 
the  Confederate  soldier  and  his  military  leaders,  the  autobiography  of 
Louisianan  General  Richard  Taylor,  son  of  President  Zachary  Taylor, 
presents  the  reader  with  a  more  direct  picture  of  the  ways  in  which 
southern  manhood  was  constructed  in  opposition  to  the  victorious  North. 
Of  particular  value  is  his  willingness  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
disempowered  postbellum  southern  aristocracy  on  subjects  ranging  from 
the  character  of  various  northern  leaders  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  to 
more  general  complaints  about  what  he  perceived  as  the  cultural 
disintegration  of  the  nation  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  freedmen  (whose  welfare  was  no  longer  secure 
without  the  paternalistic  authority  of  the  southern  elite).   During  the 
portion  of  his  narrative  devoted  to  his  military  action,  Taylor  seems 
content  with  his  ability  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle; 
consequently,  he  spends  little  time  there  distinguishing  himself  from 
the  northerner.   It  is  during  the  last  part  of  his  autobiography,  that 
portion  devoted  to  the  Reconstruction  era,  that  he  waxes  philosophical. 


'  See  Grady  McWhiney,  "Jefferson  Davis,"  in  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Southern  Culture,  ed.  Charles  Reagan  Wilson  and  William  Ferris  (New 
York:  Anchor,  1989)  vol.  2,  487-88;  and  Nina  Silber,  "Intemperate  Men, 
Spiteful  Women,  and  Jefferson  Davis"  in  Divided  Houses;  Gender  and  the 
Civil  War,  eds.  Catherine  Clinton  and  Nina  Silber  (New  York:  Oxford  U  P, 
1992)  283-305.   McWhiney  notes  that  Davis's  ineffective  prosecution  of 
the  war  earned  him  considerable  scorn  in  the  South  during  the  last  year 
of  the  conflict  (487). 
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letting  his  bitterness  and  frustration  show  through  in  his  frequent 
denunciations  of  the  Union's  spiritual  corruption  and  spiteful  treatment 
of  the  South.   In  addition  to  his  unflattering  portraits  of  a  number  of 
Union  generals  he  fought  against,  Taylor  provides  the  reader  with  even 
worse  character  assessments  of  the  northern  politicians  with  whom  he 
dealt  in  the  years  following  the  war.   In  his  description  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  whom  he  visits  in  hopes  of  securing  permission  to  visit 
Jefferson  Davis  (who  was  married  to  Taylor's  sister,  Sarah  Taylor  Davis) 
in  prison,  Taylor  anticipates  Thomas  Dixon's  fictionalized  caricature  of 
the  Abolitionist  leader  in  The  Clansman.   Calling  Stevens'  whiteness  and 
masculinity  into  cjuestion  by  describing  him  as  "[djeformed  in  body  and 
temper  like  Caliban,"  the  slave  of  Prospero  in  Shakepeare's  The  Tempest. 
he  soon  learns  that  Stevens  has  no  intention  of  showing  leniency  to  the 
former  President  of  the  Confederacy  (299).   Taylor  again  casts 
aspersions  on  Stevens'  manhood  when,  concluding  his  account  of  the 
meeting,  he  notes  that  "[tjhere  was  no  excuse  for  longer  sporting  with 
this  radical  Amaryllis  either  in  shade  or  sunshine,"  an  allusion  to 
Milton's  shepherdess  in  Lvcidas." 

Even  more  instructive  of  Taylor's  views  on  the  masculinity  of  New 
England  Abolitionists  is  his  description  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  who 
was  "unmanned"  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1956  when  southern  Senator 
Preston  Brooks  beat  him  with  a  cane  for  sullying  the  honor  of  the 
South. ^'   The  Yale  educated  Taylor  remarks. 


^   See  Milton's  pastoral  Lvcidas,  whose  shepherd/poet  by  the  same 
name  asks:  "Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use, /To  sport  with 
Amaryllis  in  the  shade/.  .  7"  (1.  67-68),  rather  than  tend  one's  sheep 
and  court  the  Muse.   In  addition  to  referring  to  Stevens  by  a  woman's 
name,  the  allusion  suggests  Taylor's  impatience  with  those  powerbrokers 
in  Washington  who  would  waste  his  time;  it  also  casts  his  quest  to  aid 
his  brother-in-law  as  a  noble  pursuit  in  comparison  to  the  typical 
activities  in  the  nation's  capitol. 

^'  Apparently,  the  incident  in  the  Senate  earned  Sumner  a  great 
deal  of  scorn  in  the  South.   See  Wyatt-Brown,  who  cites  a  letter  written 
in  1861  from  Lucius  Lamar  to  Mary  Chesnut  in  which  Lamar  blames  the  war 
on  Sumner's  failure  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  attack:   "[I)f  the 
Yankee  senator  'had  stood  on  his  manhood.  .  .  and  struck  back  when 
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He  seemed  over-educated — had  retained,  not  digested  his  learning; 
and  beautiful  flowers  of  literature  were  attached  to  him  by 
filaments  of  memory,  like  lovely  orchids  to  sapless  sticks.  .  .  . 
He  had  the  irritable  vanity  and  weak  nerves  of  a  woman,  and  was 
bold  to  rashness  in  speculation,  destitute  as  he  was  of  the 
ordinary  masculine  sense  of  responsibility.   Yet  I  hold  him  to 
have  been  the  purest  and  most  sincere  man  of  his  party.  (301) 

Clearly,  Taylor  lets  his  personal  animosity  towards  the  radical 

Republicans  color  his  description  of  the  northerner,  but  the  composite 

picture  of  southern  masculinity  that  is  implicitly  contrasted  against 

Sumner's  character  is  telling:   a  man  apparently  may  use  "flowery" 

language  so  long  as  the  words  are  one  with  the  man  ("digested")  and 

infused  with  the  speaker's  explicitly  masculine  vitality.   Of  particular 

significance  is  the  manner  in  which  he  implicitly  contrasts  the  feminine 

quality  of  "rashness"  against  the  self-restraint  that  comes  from  "the 

masculine  sense  of  responsibility."   As  Nina  Silber  has  argued,  during 

the  postwar  years,  northern  men  freqiiently  attacked  the  masculinity  of 

southern  men  on  these  very  grounds,  claiming  that  a  proper  degree  of 

self-restraint  would  have  prevented  the  South 's  headlong  entry  into 

rebellion  against  the  Union. °  By  linking  the  idea  of  self-restraint 

with  the  notion  of  responsibility,  the  cornerstone  of  the  ideology  of 

paternalism,  Taylor  is  also  able  to  offer  a  defense  against  the  northern 

attacks  on  southern  manhood  that  were  in  currency  at  that  time. 

Taylor's  description  of  grievances  wrought  by  vengeful  victors 

against  southern  whites  is  illustrative  of  the  privileged  southerner's 

bitterness  during  the  Reconstruction  years.   Using  the  imagery  of  chaos 

to  describe  the  fate  of  his  formerly  ordered  and  harmonious  South, 


Preston  Brooks  assailed  him'  [.  .  .  ]  the  'blow  need  not  have  been  the 
opening  skirmish  of  the  war.  ...  We  are  men,  not  women'"  (quoted  in 
Southern  Honor  35) . 

^  See  Silber,  who  claims  that  in  the  years  following  the  war, 
[n]orthern  men  especially  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
attacked  the  manhood  of  southern  leaders,  chiding  the  "chivalry" 
for  their  dissipative,  idle,  and  intemperate  ways  and  suggesting 
that  southern  masculinity  lacked  that  quality  of  restraint  which 
was  one  hallmark  of  northern  manliness  (283). 
Taylor,  brother-in-law  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  chief  object  of  northern 
derision,  would  surely  have  been  aware  of  these  attacks. 
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Taylor  draws  a  portrait  of  southern  manhood  in  which  the  politically 

disempowered  continue  to  display  their  flair  for  decisive  action.   For 

instance,  in  his  defense  of  Klan  activity,  he  casually  declares, 

"Doubtless,  there  were  many  acts  of  violence.   When  ignorant  negroes, 

instigated  by  pestilent  emissaries,  went  beyond  endurance,  the  whites 

killed  them;  and  this  was  to  be  expected"  (307).   Apparently  regretful 

that  the  true  villains — carpetbaggers  and  their  supporters  in  the  North- 

-remain  out  of  reach  of  the  southerner's  vengeance,  Taylor  describes  the 

passive  freedmen  as  "colored  lambs"  whom  "certainty  of  death"  for  voting 

the  Radical  ticket  "could  not  restrain.  .  .  from  travelling  to  the 

wolves."   The  only  comfort  that  the  former  Confederate  can  take  in  the 

course  of  events  after  the  war  is  the  hope  that  the  North  will  reap  the 

consequences  of  what  it  sowed  when  "this  poison,  the  influence  of  three 

fourths  of  a  million  of  negro  voters,  will  speedily  ascend  and  sap  [the 

North's)  vigor  and  intelligence"  (330-31). 

Sounding  remarkably  similar  in  tone  to  the  final  chapters  of 

Lanterns  on  the  Levee,  in  which  Will  Percy,  a  deep  South  aristocrat  of  a 

later  age,  would  also  bemoan  the  loss  of  his  once  ordered  world  (and, 

not  inconsequentially,  his  place  at  the  top  of  it),  Taylor's  narrative 

concludes  with  an  image  of  the  impending  darkness  that  follows  the 

collapse  of  paternalistic  authority: 

Traditions  are  mighty  influences  in  restraining  peoples. 
The  light  that  reaches  us  from  above  takes  countless  ages  to 
traverse  the  awful  chasm  separating  us  from  the  its  parent  star.  . 
.  .  Once  break  the  continuity  of  its  stream  and  men  will  deny  its 
heavenly  origin,  and  seek  its  source  in  the  feeble  glimmer  of 
earthly  corruption.  (331) 

By  showing  that  tradition  is  the  bridge  to  God  and  by  linking  the  idea 

of  self-restraint  to  the  sense  of  stability  embodied  for  many  in  the 

antebellum  tradition,  Taylor  rejects  both  the  general  direction  and  the 

pace  of  the  Radical  Republican  social  and  political  reform  agenda  in  the 

South  while  countering  the  attacks  on  southern  masculinity  in  charging 

the  victors  with  impetuosity  and  recklessness.   The  image  of  "the  light 

that  reaches  us  from  above"  whose  continuity  is  broken  invokes  a 
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transcendent  authority  that  gives  sanction  to  the  hierarchical  social 
order  Taylor  represents.   In  contrast  to  this  image  of  the  plantation 
myth  stands  the  materialism  of  the  victorious  North,  the  "feeble  glimmer 
of  earthly  corruption"  connoting  the  luster  of  gold  and,  in  turn,  the 
political  scandals  surrounding  the  Johnson  and  Grant  administrations, 
whose  betrayal  of  the  public's  trust  Taylor  describes  in  detail  only 
pages  earlier.   If  Taylor  is  less  successful  than  Percy  in  dealing  with 
his  bitterness  by  falling  back  on  stoic  resignation,  he  nevertheless 
articulates  a  perception  of  disempowerment  that  was  shared  by  the  vast 
majority  of  privileged  southerners,  who  understandably  saw  their 
personal  fortunes  linked  with  those  of  the  South. 

While  the  conclusion  of  Taylor's  narrative  is  more  pessimistic  in 
outlook  and  bitter  in  tone  than  most  southern  men's  Civil  War 
narratives,  few  whites  in  the  South  at  that  time  felt  they  had  cause  for 
optimism.   Although  the  New  South  era  offered  increased  opportunities 
for  a  rising  class  of  professionals,  as  well  as  for  those  who  found 
employment  in  the  mills  and  factories  that  were  springing  up  in  the 
region,  many  white  southerners  nursed  their  grievances  against  the  North 
long  after  editorials  advocating  sectional  reconciliation  began  to 
appear  in  newspapers  in  Atlanta,  Richmond,  and  Louisville.   Other  than 
the  war  narratives  that  continued  to  be  written  well  into  the  twentieth 
century,  the  South  produced  few  autobiographies  in  the  decades  following 
the  war,  the  energies  of  its  citizens  apparently  directed  towards  the 
more  immediate  task  of  rebuilding  and  replanting. 

The  most  notable  exception  to  this  trend  was  Mark  Twain,  whose 
literary  reputation  began  its  steady  climb  in  1865  with  the  publication 
of  his  sketch  "The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County,"  and 
whose  first  two  book-length  works.  The  Innocents  Abroad  (1869)  and 
Roughing  It  (1872),  are  personal  narratives.   Although  he  was  born  and 
raised  in  the  slave-holding  state  of  Missouri  and  based  his  most  popular 
works  there,  he  gained  his  initial  success  by  recounting  his  experiences 
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in  another  section  of  the  country,  the  mining  camps  of  Nevada  and 
California. °  Twain's  problematic  status  as  a  southerner  is  reflected 
in  the  time  and  place  of  his  literary  birth,  when  his  writing  began  to 
appear  under  the  pseudonym  "Mark  Twain."    Despite  the  fact  that  the 
speaker's  voice  in  the  early  sketches  and  Roughing  It  hearkens  back  to 
the  southwestern  (i.  e.  southern)  humor  tradition  of  Augustus  Baldwin 
Longstreet,  Johnson  Jones  Hooper,  and  Joseph  Glover  Baldwin,  Twain 
managed  to  avoid  being  labeled  as  a  "southern"  writer  until  almost  a 
decade  after  the  war,  when  Local  Color  fiction  from  the  South  became 
popular  in  the  North.   But  even  in  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi" 
(1875),  which  Twain  later  expanded  into  Life  on  the  Mississippi  (1883), 
none  of  his  writing  (with  the  possible  exception  of  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn)  suggests  a  strong  personal  identification  with  the 
region:   the  Civil  War  receives  only  glancing  mention  in  the  first  part 
of  Roughing  It.  despite  the  fact  that  his  travels  West  directly 
coincided  with  that  conflict;  he  expresses  no  regret  in  his 
Autobiography  about  settling  in  New  England,  instead  taking  pains  to 
show  his  satisfaction  with  life  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  abroad. 
Arguing  that  Twain  underwent  a  "realignment  from  Southern  to  Union  man" 
after  arriving  in  Nevada  in  1861,  James  Cox,  author  of  Mark  Twain;  The 
Fate  of  Humor,  finds  Twain's  silence  on  the  subject  of  slavery  during 
his  early  career  troubling,  especially  given  his  brief  stint  in  and 
subsequent  desertion  of  the  Confederate  militia.   Cox  writes,  "At  the 
time  Mark  Twain  was  discovered,  Samuel  Clemens  was  essentially  evading 


^  Although  Twain's  first  book.  The  Innocents  Abroad  is  not  set  in 
the  American  West,  he  had  by  then  established  his  reputation  as  a 
western  humorist.   For  substantive  discussions  of  Twain's  ambivalence 
towards  the  South,  see  Arthur  G.  Pettit,  Mark  Twain  and  the  South 
(Lexington:  U  of  Kentucky  P,  1974);  James  M.  Cox,  Mark  Twain;  The  Fate 
of  Humor  (Princeton:  Princeton  U  P,  1966)  5-9,  185-97  especially;  and 
Louis  D.  Rubin,  Jr.,  The  Writer  in  the  South;  Studies  in  a  Literary 
Community  (Athens;  U  of  Georgia  P,  1972)  34-81. 
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the  issues  of  the  Civil  War"  (8).^  Nevertheless,  Twain  did  write 
autobiographical  pieces  that  dealt  directly  with  hia  experiences  in  the 
South,  most  notably  in  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi'/Life  on  the 
Mississippi  and  in  the  short  account  of  his  war  experiences,  "A  Private 
History  of  a  Campaign  that  Failed"  (1885).   Although  his  Autobiography 
purports  to  present  a  comprehensive  portrait  of  the  writer's  life,  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  dwells  on  his  Missouri  childhood,  and  none  of  it 
on  sectional  politics.   Nowhere  in  any  of  these  autobiographical  pieces 
do  we  find  the  tendency  towards  defensiveness  or  romanticization  of  the 
Old  South  that  characterizes  white  southerners'  literature  of  the  time. 
Instead,  Twain  commodifies  the  southern  identity  for  his  largely 
northern  audiences,  and  only  in  ways  that  avoid  the  appearance  of 
defending  the  South 's  racial  practices. 

In  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi,"  published  serially  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  (January- June,  1875),  we  are  presented  with  a  mature 
narrator  who  recounts  his  apprenticeship  as  a  riverboat  pilot.   In  these 
sketches  little  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  of  the  South,  except 
as  it  pertains  to  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  depicted  as  having  a 
culture  all  its  own.   Instead,  our  attention  is  focused  on  the 
protagonist's  gradual  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  that 
qualify  him  to  read  the  "text"  of  the  river.   In  an  oft-quoted  passage. 
Twain  describes  the  river  as  being  like  "a  wonderful  book — a  book  that 
was  a  dead  language  to  the  uneducated  passenger,  but  which  told  its  mind 
to  me  without  reserve,  delivering  its  most  cherished  secrets  as  if  it 
uttered  them  with  a  voice"  (91).   By  using  the  river  as  a  metaphor  for 
language  itself.  Twain  calls  attention  to  the  discrepancy  between 
appearance  and  reality,  for  the  beauty  of  the  "dimpled  surface" 


24 

Cox  argues  that  Twaxn's  sectional  allegiances  did  not  undergo  a 
significant  change  until  after  his  arrival  in  Nevada,  where  his  brother 
Orion,  already  a  strong  abolitionist,  had  been  granted  a  lucrative 
government  position  by  the  Lincoln  administration:  "It  was  during  this 
period  of  realignment  from  Southerner  to  Union  man  that  'Mark  Twain'  was 
discovered"  (The  Fate  of  Humor  8). 
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concealed  hidden  dangers  that  only  the  trained  eye  could  recognize.   But 
this  "valuable  acquisition"  (92),  the  ability  to  "read"  the  river,  comes 
with  a  price,  for  his  literacy  takes  away  his  capacity  for  aesthetic 
appreciation,  causing  the  mature  narrator  to  lament  the  fact  that  "the 
romance  and  beauty  were  all  gone  from  the  river.   All  the  value  any 
feature  of  it  had  for  me  now  was  the  amount  of  usefulness  it  could 
furnish  toward  the  safe  piloting  of  a  steamboat"  (93).   Thus,  we  would 
seem  to  have  a  culmination  of  the  narrator's  journey  from  innocence  to 
experience  which  traditionally  marks  the  end  of  the  coming-of-age 
narrative,  where  he  has  cast  aside  the  blush  of  youth  and  entered  into  a 
jaded  state  of  maturity.   But  the  inclusion  of  the  remark  adds  an  ironic 
twist  to  the  story,  since  Twain  the  writer  (who  recounts  for  his  readers 
the  acquisition  of  his  pseudonym  in  "Old  Times,")  does  indeed  find 
additional,  literary  "value"  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Mississippi.   But 
just  aa  he  loses  his  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  river  once  he  has 
learned  to  read  the  text  beneath  its  surface,  his  ability  to 
successfully  commodify  its  local  color  implies  a  hierarchical  distance 
between  himself  and  his  subject  matter,  placing  him  on  the  side  of  the 
New  South  Industrialist  (modeled  after  the  Northern  Capitalist)  who 
mines  the  region's  cultural  ore  in  order  to  turn  a  profit  in  the 
North." 

In  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  the  expanded  version  of  "Old  Times  on 
the  Mississippi,"  Twain  broadens  the  scope  of  the  narrative  to  include 
more  details  of  those  who  inhabit  the  river's  banks,  providing  sketches 
of  Vicksburg,  Baton  Rouge,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  conventional  forms  of 
the  travel  writer.   It  is  here  that  he  finds  "value"  in  his  marginal 
status  as  a  southerner,  since  he  was  familiar  enough  with  the  deep  South 
to  speak  about  it  with  some  authority,  yet  sufficiently  detached  from 


"  See  Ayers,  who  argues  that  Twain's  1881  "reacquaintance"  trip 
down  the  Mississippi,  made  in  preparation  for  his  work  on  Life  on  the 
Mississippi,  convinced  him  of  the  moral  depravity  of  the  New  South 
(344). 
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his  subject  matter  to  feel  no  compulsion  to  defend  the  region.   Twain 
typically  trots  out  his  southern  identity  only  to  undermine  it  in  the 
next  breath,  as  when  he  remarks,  "A  Southerner  talks  music.   At  least  it 
is  music  to  me,  but  then  I  was  born  in  the  South"  (210).   Before  the 
claim  can  sink  in,  he  proceeds  to  provide  examples  of  how  "they"  (not 
"we")  speak  in  the  southern  states.   In  another  instance  he  parodies  the 
southerner's  habit  of  using  the  Civil  War  as  a  temporal  reference  point: 
"All  day  long  you  hear  things  'placed'  as  having  happened  since  the  waw; 
or  du'in'  the  waw;  or  befo'  the  waw;  or  right  aftah  the  waw;  or  'bout 
two  yeahs  or  five  yeahs  or  ten  yeahs  befo'  the  waw  or  aftah  the  waw" 
(212).   To  illustrate  his  point  further.  Twain  recalls  attending  a 
dinner  party  in  New  Orleans  where  the  guests  become  engaged  in  a 
discussion  about  the  beauty  of  the  southern  moon.   One  guest  tells  cQsout 
"an  old  negro  woman"  who,  having  overheard  a  Northern  visitor  comment  on 
the  beauty  of  the  southern  moonlight,  interjects,  "'*Ah,  Bless  yo' 
heart,  honey,  you  ought  to  seen  dat  moon  befo'  de  wawl''"  (213). 
Ironically,  Twain  culminates  his  burlesque  of  this  southern  pattern  of 
speech  with  the  servant's  remark,  as  if  to  suggest  that  former  slaves 
were  even  more  inclined  than  their  masters  to  indulge  in  such 
exaggerated  nostalgia  for  the  antebellum  South.   Though  the  passage 
purports  to  illustrate  the  continuing  distinctiveness  of  southern 
manners  and  sensibilities,  the  subject  of  the  dinner  guests'  discussion 
ultimately  undermines  the  notion  of  the  South's  "difference,"  since  it 
calls  the  reader's  attention  to  the  role  of  the  imagination  in 
constructing  a  southern  moon,  and  by  inference,  the  Moonlight  and 
Magnolias  myth  of  the  Old  South. 

If  Twain  manages  to  maintain  a  tone  of  levity  in  the  passage,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  another  instance  in  Life  on  the  Mississippi  in 
which  ha  employs  his  characteristic  exaggerations  to  poke  fun  at  the 
southerner's  penchant  for  romanticization.   In  the  chapter  entitled 
"Enchantments  and  Enchanters,"  he  blames  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the 
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South 's  romantic  inclinations,  describing  Scott's  novels  as  being  filled 
with  "dreams  and  phantasms;  with  decayed  and  swinish  forms  of  religion; 
with  decayed  and  degraded  systems  of  government;  with  the  sillinesses 
and  emptiness,  sham  grandeurs,  sham  gauds,  and  sham  chivalries  of  a 
brainless  and  worthless  long-vanished  society"  (219).   Though  most  of 
the  world  has  "recovered"  from  the  negative  effects  of  Scott's  literary 
transgressions,  he  continues,  "in  our  South  they  flourish  pretty 
forcefully  still."   One  may  be  tempted  to  read  the  inclusive  first- 
person  pronoun  as  a  declaration  of  his  solidarity  with  the  region,  but 
it  quickly  becomes  clear  that  "our"  refers  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  for 
it  is  "there,"  not  here,  that 

.  .  .  the  genuine  and  wholesome  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  curiously  commingled  with  the  Walter  Scott  Middle-Age 
sham  civilization,  and  so  you  have  practical  common  sense, 
progressive  ideas,  and  progressive  works,  mixed  up  with  the  duel, 
the  inflated  speech,  and  the  jejune  romanticism  of  an  absurd  past 
that  is  dead,  and  out  of  charity  ought  to  be  buried. 

Twain's  exaggerations  appear  to  mark  his  descriptions  of  Scott's 

cultural  influences  on  the  South  as  a  burlesque,  something  only  the 

"sucker"  would  accept  at  face  value.   But  an  undercurrent  of  seriousness 

informs  his  mock  condemnation  of  Scott  and  points,  in  turn,  to  Twain's 

need  to  distance  his  autobiographical  persona  from  an  identification 

with  the  region.^ 

Two  years  later,  with  the  publication  of  "The  Private  History  of  a 

Campaign  that  Failed,"  Twain  made  the  same  double  gesture  of 

identification  and  distanciation  by  writing  of  his  brief  stint  in  the 

Missouri  militia  in  1861.   Printed  in  the  Century,  which  Edward  L.  Ayers 

has  called  "the  leading  magazine  for  Southern  fiction  [in  the  1870s  and 

1880s]  and  the  magazine  that  rapidly  seized  the  largest  readership  in 


^  Twain's  criticism  of  Scott's  undue  cultural  influence  on  the 
South  is  supported  by  Daniel  Joseph  Singal,  who  argues  that  the 
popularity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  became  especially  pronounced  in  the  South 
during  the  1830s,  the  decade  that  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  cotton 
parvenu,  the  most  obvious  exemplar  of  the  "sham  grandeurs,  sham  gauds, 
and  sham  chivalries"  to  which  Twain  refers  (The  War  Within  13). 
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the  nation"  (340),  "The  Private  History"  parodies  the  then-popular 
public  histories  of  the  war  that  were  being  written  at  the  time  by 
veteran  officers  (not  the  least  of  which  was  U.S.  Grant's  Memoirs. 
published  by  Twain  himself  that  very  year) ."  Though  the  piece  is  a 
small  one  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Twain's  corpus,  it  is  a  significant 
act  in  his  sporadic  career  of  self-representation,  for  it  allows  him  to 
defuse  criticism  of  both  his  desertion  of  the  Confederacy  and  his 
support  for  that  cause  in  the  first  place. 

One  way  that  Twain  attempts  to  avoid  taking  responsibility  for  his 
act  of  rebellion  is  by  depicting  the  entire  affair  as  a  farce  involving 
a  bunch  of  boys  who  run  off  to  play  war  without  having  thought  very  much 
about  what  it  was  they  were  fighting  to  support.   He  also  takes  pains  to 
point  out  that  "there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  men's  minds 
during  the  first  months  of  the  great  trouble — a  good  deal  of 
unsettledness,  of  leaning  first  this  way,  then  that,  then  the  other  way. 
It  was  hard  for  us  to  get  our  bearings"  ("Private  History"  206).   To 
illustrate  his  point,  he  tells  of  the  interchange  between  himself  and 
his  pilot-mate,  a  Union  sympathizer,  upon  learning  that  South  Carolina 
had  seceded  from  the  union.   Though  Twain  himself  supported  the  Union  at 
that  time,  he  tells  us,  the  pilot-mate  "would  not  listen  to  me  with  any 
patience;  my  loyalty  was  smirched,  in  his  eye,  because  my  father  had 
owned  slaves,"  for  which  the  pilot-mate  "went  on  decrying  my  Unionism 
and  libeling  my  ancestry"  (297).   Even  when  the  narrator  has  told  his 


^  In  the  year  prior  to  the  publication  of  "The  Private  History, " 
Century  Magazine  published  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "Free  Joe  and  the  Rest 
of  the  World"  (Nov.  1884)  and  that  classic  of  plantation  fiction 
sentimentality,  "Marse  Chan,"  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  (April,  1884). 
Earlier  in  that  very  year.  Century  published  as  a  public  forum  on  "the 
Negro  Problem"  George  Cable's  mild  critique  of  southern  race  relations, 
"The  Freedman's  Case  in  Equity"  (January,  1885)  and  Henry  Grady's   "In 
Plain  Black  and  White:  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Cable"  (April,  1885).   Mark  Twain 
negotiated  the  deal  that  gave  him  the  publishing  contract  for  the  ex- 
president's  memoirs.   For  a  detailed,  if  somewhat  unreliable,  account  of 
the  transaction,  see  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Twain,  ed.  with  intro. 
and  notes  Charles  Neider  (New  York:  Harper,  1959)  236-47.   See  Cox,  The 
Fate  of  Humor.  188-90,  for  a  less  detailed  account  of  the  transaction. 
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assistant  that  his  father  had  realized  the  inhximanity  of  slavery  and  had 
sought  to  find  a  way  to  free  his  only  slave,  the  man  remains  unconvinced 
of  Twain's  support  for  the  Union.   Twain  informs  us  that  once  "the 
secession  atmosphere  had  considerably  thickened,"  he  switched 
allegiances  and  became  a  Rebel,  but  continued  to  be  castigated  by  the 
pilot-mate,  who  had  also  declared  his  support  by  then  for  the 
Confederacy:   "He  did  his  full  share  of  rebel  shouting,  but  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  letting  me  do  mine.   He  said  that  I  came  of  bad  stock — of  a 
father  who  had  been  willing  to  let  his  slave  run  free."   Within  a  few 
month's  time,  the  pilot-mate  was  serving  in  the  Union  Navy  and  Twain  was 
enlisted  in  the  Marion  Rangers.   Twain  is  careful  here  to  remain  vague 
cibout  precisely  which  issues  caused  him  to  switch  sides  so  many  times, 
implying  that  his  indecision  was  a  result  of  his  immaturity  and  the 
times,  and  conveniently  displacing  the  humor  of  the  situation  onto  the 
pilot-mate's  apparently  literal  and  sincere  reversals.   But  as  Cox 
observes,  ".  .  .  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  a  twenty-five-year-old  able 
bodied  man  who  held  the  exacting  and  responsible  position  of  steamboat 
pilot  on  the  great  Mississippi  had  no  knowledge  about  the  slavery  issue" 
(7). 

After  a  series  of  misadventures,  Twain's  Confederate  company 
ambushes  and  kills  a  lone  rider  in  the  night.   While  watching  the 
victim's  death  throes,  the  narrator  arrives  at  an  epiphanal 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  war,  which  he  defines  as  "the  killing  of 
strangers  against  whom  you  feel  no  personal  animosity;  strangers  whom, 
in  other  circumstances,  you  would  help  if  you  found  them  in  trouble,  and 
who  would  help  you  if  needed  it"  (221).   Finding  that  he  is  "not  rightly 
equipped  for  this  business,"  he  soon  deserts  on  the  field  of  battle, 
directly  disobeying  a  General's  command  to  return  to  his  company.   But 
while  Twain  presents  his  desertion  as  a  direct  result  of  this  newly 
gained  moral  consciousness  rather  than  another  shift  in  his  sectional 
politics,  the  general  picture  he  paints  of  the  Marion  Rangers  takes  on  a 
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certain  resonance  with  his  negative  views  of  the  South.   For  instance, 
the  narrator  recalls  one  fellow  by  the  name  of  Dunlap,  whom  he  describes 
as  "young,  good-natured,  well-meaning,  trivial,  full  of  romance,  and 
given  to  reading  chivalric  novels  and  singing  forlorn  love-ditties"  (207 
emphasis  added) .   The  fellow  militia  member  reveals  his  "pathetic  little 
nickel-plated  aristocratic  instincts"  when,  in  an  effort  to  "ennoble" 
the  sound  of  his  name,  changes  the  spelling  to  "d'Unlap,"  then  to  "d'Un 
Lap"  (which  sounds  a  lot  like  rcUabit  in  French) .   For  the  sardonic 
Twain,  the  act  is  "the  bravest  thing  that  can  be  imagined, — a  thing  to 
make  one  shiver  when  one  remembers  how  the  world  is  given  to  resenting 
shams  and  affectations"  (208).   Thus,  d'Un  Lap  apparently  serves  double- 
duty,  for  in  addition  to  taking  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  Confederacy, 
he  also  stands  for  his  region — or  at  least  the  part  of  it  that  Twain 
apparently  blames  for  starting  the  war — on  the  level  of  literary 
representation.   By  inference,  the  reader  is  to  assume  that  the 
narrator's  initial  attraction  to  the  conflict  was,  like  Dunlap's,  a 
residual  effect  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  influence  upon  the  southern 
temperament . 

In  contrast  to  "The  Private  History,"  "Old  Times  on  the 
Mississippi,"  and  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  all  of  which  are  limited  to 
recounting  relatively  small  portions  of  the  author's  life,  Twain's 
Autobiographv.  written  sporadically  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  and  published  in  four  remarkably  different  forms,  is  much  broader 
in  scope  (if  more  prone  to  digression).^  Consciously  rejecting  the 
chronological  sequence  that  structures  most  autobiographies.  Twain  was 


See  Mark  Twain's  Autobiography.  2  vols.  ed.  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1924);  Mark  Twain  in  Eruption; 
Hitherto  Unpublished  Pages  About  Men  and  Events,  ed.  Bernard  DeVoto  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1940);  The  Autobiographv  of  Mark  Twain,  ed. 
Charles  Neider  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1959);  and  Mark  Twain's  Own 
Autobiographv;   The  Letters  from  "The  North  American  Review."  intro.  and 
notes  by  Michael  J.  Kiskis  (Madison:  U  of  Wisconsin  P,  1990).   To  date, 
no  one  has  published  the  entire  Autobiographv  in  the  order  that  Twain 
intended. 
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intent  upon  experimenting  with  a  new  method  of  autobiographical 
disclosure,  one  that  allowed  him  to  free-associate  from  one  reminiscence 
to  the  next  and  let  the  pattern  of  associations  tell  as  much  about  the 
author  as  the  content  of  the  anecdotes  themselves.   Though  Robert  Atwan 
is  correct  in  saying  that  his  autobiography  (as  Twain  intended  it)  is 
" [s]elf-exploratory,  not  self -revelatory"  ("Territory  Behind"  48),  more 
than  any  previous  southern  autobiographer.  Twain  allows  himself  to 
reveal  the  intimate  details  of  his  domestic  life:  the  grief  of 
bereavement,  the  joys  of  marriage  and  fatherhood,  the  niggling  worries 
of  day-to-day  existence,  all  are  set  alongside  the  more  typical  white 
male  autobiographical  fare.^   If  William  Dean  Howells  was  overstating 
the  case  when  he  wrote  to  Twain  in  1906,  "'you  have  already  gone  further 
than  any  autobiographer  ever  went  before'"  (quoted  in  Egan,  "'Self- 
Conscious  History"  79),  he  was  apparently  reacting  with  true  enthusiasm 
to  his  friend's  subversion  of  the  nationally  dominant  method  of  self- 
representation,  which  required  at  least  a  moderately  strict  adherence  to 
chronological  sequence.   But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  see  Twain's  self- 
representational  strategy  as  completely  anomalous  to  the  South,  for,  as 
Atwan  observes,  Twain's  "antiprogressive  sense  of  history,"  as  well  as 
his  frequent  recourse  to  "the  performative  style  of  southern 
storytelling  and  oral  history, "  place  him  firmly  within  a  regional 
narrative  tradition.   If  Samuel  Clemens  was  successful  in  using  his 
southern  identity  as  a  means  of  authorizing  his  fictional  treatments  of 
racial  issues  in  The  Adventure  of  Huckleberry  Finn  and  The  Tragedy  of 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson,  his  regional  identity  is  constructed  in  a  more 
problematic  manner  in  his  autobiographical  narratives.   Like  his  friend 
and  associate  George  Washington  Cable,  who  used  his  expertise  on 


^   Atwan  makes  the  distinction  between  self-exploration  and  self- 
revelation  in  order  to  describe  Twain's  autobiographical  method,  which 
was  to  follow  one  association  to  the  next,  rather  than  recount  his  life 
in  chronological  order.   While  Twain's  autobiography  does  focus  quite 
frecjuently  on  domestic  details,  he  generally  remains  at  the  level  of 
intimacy  with  his  readers  that  a  host  might  grant  a  house  guest. 
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southern  culture  as  a  means  of  defining  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
South '8  racial  practices,  Twain  was  primarily  interested  in  asserting 
his  regional  identity  so  that  he  could  subvert  the  emerging  plantation 
myth's  romanticization  of  the  southern  chivalric  code.   In  this  sense, 
his  personal  narratives  foreshadow  twentieth-century  autobiographical 
constructions  of  white  southern  masculinity,  since  he  recognizes  the 
political  usefulness  of  the  autobiographical  occasion  even  as  he  uses 
that  occasion  to  fashion  a  literary  identity. 


CHAPTER  4 
SOUTHERN  RENAISSANCE  SELF-FASHIONING: 
THE  MODERN  SOUTH,  THE  WRITER,  AND  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  OCCASION 


It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  period  known  today  as  the 
Southern  Renaissance  marked  the  beginnings  of  a  truly  modern 
autobiographical  tradition  in  the  South.   Though  critics  continue  to 
disagree  over  the  causes,  duration,  and  general  cultural  impact  of  the 
outburst  of  intellectual  and  creative  energies  during  the  period,  they 
have  long  agreed  that  the  Southern  Renaissance  (which  is  roughly 
confined  between  the  end  of  World  War  One  and  the  early  fifties)  signals 
the  South 'B  entry  into  the  world  of  literary  modernity,  even  if  that 
entry  was  as  much  a  protest  against  modernism  as  anything  else.   Yet, 
while  scholars  continue  to  scrutinize  Southern  Renaissance  writing  from 
a  variety  of  perspectives,  these  studies  also  continue  to  overlook  the 
significant  shift  in  the  southern  writer's  mode  of  self-representation 
that  occurred  during  this  time.'   As  I  have  argued  earlier,  one  reason 


'  For  the  standard  histories  and  critical  examinations  of  the 
Southern  Renaissance,  see  Louis  Rubin  and  Robert  Jacobs,  ed. ,  Southern 
Renascence;  The  Literature  of  the  Modern  South  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
U  P,  1953);   John  M.  Bradbury,  Renaissance  in  the  South  (Chapel  Hill:  U 
of  North  Carolina  P,  1963);  C.  Vann  Woodward,  "Why  the  Southern 
Renaissance?"  Virginia  Quarterly  Review  51.2  (1975)  222-39;  Richard  H. 
King,  A  Southern  Renaissance;  The  Cultural  Awakening  of  the  American 
South.  1930-1955  (New  York:  Oxford  U  P,  1980);  Michael  O'Brien,  The  Idea 
of  the  American  South.  1920-1941  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  P,  1979); 
O'Brien,  Rethinking  the  South:  Essays  in  Intellectual  History 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  P,  1988);  and  Daniel  Joseph  Singal,  The  War 
Within;  From  Victorian  to  Modernist  Thought  in  the  South,  1919-1945 
(Chapel  Hill:  U  of  North  Carolina  P,  1982).   Useful  discussions  can  also 
be  found  in  Allen  Tate,  "A  Southern  Mode  of  the  Imagination,"  "The  New 
Provincialism,"  and  "The  Profession  of  Letters  in  the  South,"  Essays  of 
Four  Decades  (New  York:  Swallow  Press,  1968)  577-592,  545-46,  517-534; 
Louis  D.  Rubin,  et  al,  ed..  The  History  of  Southern  Literature  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U  P,  1985)  261-559;  Richard  Gray,  Writing  the 
South:  Ideas  of  an  American  Region  (New  York:  Cambridge  U  P,  1986);  and 
Fred  Hobson,  Tell  About  the  South;   The  Southern  Rage  to  Explain  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U  P,  1983). 

Ill 
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for  the  critical  neglect  of  southern  autobiography  is  that  whites  from 
the  South  historically  resisted  the  introspective  self-examination  of 
the  nationally  dominant  New  England  autobiographical  tradition,  causing 
formalist  critics  to  dismiss  their  writing  as  mere  "memoir"  rather  than 
the  more  inward  directed,  artistically  conceived  "autobiography."   But 
while  white  southern  autobiographers  continued  to  use  their  narratives 
as  vehicles  from  which  to  speak  for  and  defend  their  region,  poets  and 
novelists  like  Will  Percy,  Stark  Young,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Grace  King, 
Ellen  Glasgow,  and  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  among  others,  could  rely  on  the 
South '8  newly  gained  literary  reputation  to  authorize  their  accounts. 
Especially  for  authors  who  were  closely  identified  with  the  Southern 
Renaissance,  the  South  came  to  figure  in  their  autobiographies  as  the 
source — not  merely  the  subject  matter — of  their  literary  art.   For 
instance,  in  Stark  Young's  autobiography.  The  Pavilion;  Of  People  and 
Times  Remembered,  of  Stories  and  Places  (1951),  the  narrator  mystifies 
the  origins  of  his  art  by  speaking  of  the  southern  oral  tradition. 
Recalling  his  Uncle  Hugh,  who  "liked  to  talk  about  the  family,"  Young 
comments  that  this  predisposition 

is  very  Southern  and  that  is  very  hard  to  explain  to  people  who 
are  not  in  the  way  of  it.  .  .  .To  anyone  who  grew  up  as  I  did  it 
seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  listen  to  stories  of 
and  names  of  your  own  kin  or  the  kin  of  others;  and  a  memory  for 
such  things  becomes  almost  a  second-nature.  (77-78  emphasis  added) 

Those  "who  are  not  in  the  way  of  it"  might  find  Uncle  Hugh's  stories 
eUaout  his  long-departed  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances  little 
more  than  the  idle  ramblings  of  an  old  man,  but  Young  links  the  act  of 
remembrance  to  artistic  creativity  when  he  writes  that  "...  the  Muses 
were  not,  as  we  have  come  to  think,  the  daughters  of  inspiration  and 
excitement,  they  were  the  daughters  of  memory"  (80-81).   By  speaking  as 
a  "southern  artist"  or  "southern  writer,"  rather  than  simply  as  a 
"southerner,"  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  public  and  private 
spheres  that  had  previously  inhibited  an  inward  directed  mode  of  self- 
portraiture  in  the  South  could  now  be  transgressed,  so  long  as  that 
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transgression  resulted  in  the  revelation  of  an  essentialized  southern 
identity  at  the  core  of  the  writer's  self. 

The  figure  I  examine  most  closely  in  this  chapter,  William 
Alexander  Percy,  author  of  the  autobiography  Lanterns  on  the  Levee; 
Recollections  of  a  Planter's  Son  (1941),  approached  the  act  of 
autobiographical  self -fashioning  with  both  anticipation  and  anxiety. 
For  privileged  southerners  born  around  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  many  of  whom  were  still  raised  within  the  ideology  of  social 
organicism  that  characterized  the  Old  South 's  conception  of  self  and 
society,  the  notion  that  one  could  shape  one's  own  identity  would  have 
been  an  alluring  yet  frightening  prospect.   For  all  the  freedom  from  the 
constraints  of  noblesse  oblige  the  act  of  autobiographical  self- 
fashioning  offered,  there  was  no  clear  model  for  him  to  follow  that 
allowed  him  to  remain  within  the  conventions  of  privileged  white 
southern  masculinity.   The  representation  of  the  self  as  both  "artist" 
and  "southerner"  involved  the  negotiation  of  competing  forms  of 
selfhood,  and  this  difficulty  was  especially  pronounced  for  privileged 
white  men  from  the  region,  because  it  was  this  group  that  had 
historically  shaped  the  discourse  of  southern  difference  from  "the 
North,"  (originally.  New  England,  but  later  the  victorious  Union)  and 
understandably  identified  most  strongly  with  "the  South"  they  had 
constructed.   Where  the  bourgeois  individualism  of  the  industrialized 
North  had  stood  opposed  in  southern  pro-slavery  rhetoric  to  the  organic 
conception  of  the  agrarian  South,  the  figure  of  the  Romantic  artist,  one 
of  the  most  potent  symbols  of  the  autonomous  and  individual  self,  would 
appear  to  have  provided  an  unstable  position  from  which  to  articulate  a 
"southern"  view.'  Despite  the  antebellum  South' s  resistance  to 


^  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese  points  to  the  difficulties  antebellum 
writers  experienced  because  of  the  relative  incommensurability  of 
northern  and  southern  ideologies  of  selfhood,  noting  that  "the  apparent 
impoverishment  of  antebellum  southern  literature"  was  largely  a  result 
of  the  South' s  ultimate  incUiility  to  offer  an  artistically  successful 
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bourgeois  individualism,  though,  the  region  was  receptive  to  certain 
strains  of  Romanticism  (as  Mark  Twain's  complaints  about  the  influence 
of  Walter  Scott's  novels  on  the  South  clearly  suggest). 

Louis  D.  Rubin  has  argued  in  The  Writer  in  the  South  (1972)  that 
the  modern  southern  writer  stood  in  a  different  relationship  with 
his/her  community  than  had  previous  generations  of  southern  authors. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Southern  Renaissance,  he  states,   "[hje  wrote 
about  the  community,  but  he  did  not  write  for  the  community.   Unlike  the 
antebellum  writers,  he  felt  no  compulsion  to  identify  the  premises  of 
his  art  with  the  social  and  political  objectives  of  the  community" 
(103).   Rubin's  assessment  is  valid,  so  long  as  we  understand  the 
writer's  artistic  "premises"  to  signify  a  rather  explicit  "social  and 
political"  agenda,  such  as  the  antebellum  southern  writer's  defense  of 
the  peculiar  institution,  for  instance.   But  a  more  ambiguous  set  of 
premises  may  have  replaced  those  initial  objectives.   The  fact  that 
Southern  Renaissance  writing  continues  to  be  characterized  by  its 
"feeling  for  the  concrete  and  specific"  and  its  "sense  of  community" 
(Thomas  Daniel  Young  263)  would  suggest  that  the  southern  writer's 
relationship  between  him/herself  and  her  community  may  not  have  changed 
as  much  as  Rubin  would  have  us  believe.'   Perhaps,  then,  Rubin's 
statement  could  be  reformulated  to  say,  the  Southern  Renaissance  author 
may  not  have  written  for  the  community,  but  s/he  continued  to  write  of 
or  from  the  community.   This  is  especially  true  for  the  southern 


challenge  to  northern  representations  of  individualism: 

The  great  power  of  [northern]  bourgeois  literature  lay  in  the 
underlying  assumption  that  individuals  in  essential  ways  shaped 
their  own  destinies,  that  the  individual's  choices  did  not  simply 
conform,  or  fail  to  conform,  to  a  prewritten  script,  but  helped  to 
write  a  new  script  about  the  possibilities  of  being.  ("Anxiety  of 
History"  73) 

^  See  Thomas  Daniel  Young's  Introduction  to  Part  Four,  "The 
Southern  Renascence,"  in  Louis  D,  Rubin,  et  al,  ed. ,   The  History  of 
Southern  Literature  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U  P,  1985)  261-63. 
Young  draws  upon  Cleanth  Brooks'  "The  Southern  Renaissance:  A 
Traditionalist  View"  for  his  definition. 
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autobiographer  of  the  period,  not  only  for  the  extent  to  which  a 
particular  community  is  featured  in  the  narrative,  but  also  for  the 
degree  to  which  the  mature  narrator  presents  his  art  as  a  product  of 
that  place. 

Attempts  by  Allen  Tate,  Lewis  Simpson,  Rubin,  and  Cleanth  Brooks 
to  assess  the  significance  of  the  period  do  not  typically  include 
autobiography  in  their  scope,  but  such  an  oversight  is  consistent  with 
the  PS's  exclusive  focus  on  works  of  fiction  and  poetry.   It  was  Tate 
who  first  spoke  with  the  voice  of  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
Southern  Renaissance  when,  in  1945,  he  argued,  "With  the  war  of  1914- 
1918,  the  South  re-entered  the  world — but  gave  a  backward  glance  as  it 
stepped  over  the  border:  that  backward  glance  gave  us  the  Southern 
renascence,  a  literature  conscious  of  the  past  in  the  present"  ("The  New 
Provincialism"  545).   As  Tate's  continued  influence  on  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  would  clearly  suggest  (the  previous  quote  appears  in  nearly 
every  discussion  of  the  Southern  Renaissance  I  have  read),  those  critics 
who  helped  to  establish  and  define  the  canon  of  modern  southern 
literature  often  placed  their  friends'  (and  their  own)  fiction  and 
poetry  included  in  the  anthologies.   And  their  New  Critical  bias  against 
works  whose  aesthetic  integrity  was  compromised  by  politics  or,  to  use 
John  Crowe  Ransom's  terms,  "the  ostensible  pure  art  which  is  hired  out 
to  causes,"  led  them  to  place  autobiographies  and  personal  essays 
outside  the  pale  of  literature  (quoted  in  O'Brien,  Idea  of  the  South 
134).   But,  as  Michael  O'Brien  and  many  others  have  suggested,  the  New 
Critics'  inability  or  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  ideological 
dimensions  of  much  of  the  literature  they  championed  masked  their  own 
conservative  political  agenda.   This  agenda  is  evident  in  Tate's 
"backward  glance"  thesis,  O'Brien  argues,  since  that  characterization 
privileged  the  notion  that  the  Southern  Renaissance  represented  a  clear 
demarcation  between  two  separate  eras,  that  there  was,  somehow,  an 
undifferentiated  social  reality  in  the  South  before  the  first  World  War 
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that  gave  way  to  the  rise  of  "Industrialism"  and  the  alienation  of 
modern  existence.   Citing  the  numerous  social,  religious,  and  political 
conflicts  within  the  region  that  contradict  the  Agrarians'  image  of  an 
Edenic  or  pastoral  nineteenth-century  South,  he  concludes,  "In  short,  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  South  has  ever  been  in  other  than  what  social 
historians  have  taught  us  to  think  of  as  at  least  the  early  modern,  and 
possibly  even  the  modern,  world"  (Rethinking  the  South  162-63).   Yet, 
the  organicist  social  philosophy  embraced  in  the  antebellum  South 
offered  at  least  some  resistance  to  the  modernity  of  industrialism  and 
bourgeois  individualism,  and  it  is  useful  to  keep  this  in  mind  when 
assessing  the  validity  of  Tate's  "backward  glance"  thesis.   Whatever 
discrepancies  exist  between  the  Agrarians'  idealized  image  of  the  Old 
South  and  the  actual  forms  that  society  took,  nineteenth-century 
southerners  did  construct  their  sense  of  selfhood  in  ways  that  were 
specific  to  the  region. 

O'Brien's  skepticism  toward  received  truths  about  the  origins  and 
significance  of  the  Southern  Renaissance  can  be  said  to  reflect  those  of 
the  new  generation  of  southernists,  most  of  whom  are  inclined  to  see  the 
period  as  part  of  a  general  cultural  awakening  rather  than  a 
monumentalized  moment  of  artistic  balance  and  harmony  that,  like  the 
Agrarians'  idealized  Old  South,  gains  luster  the  farther  it  recedes  into 
the  past.   Recent  studies  of  the  period  involve  a  more  inclusive 
conception  of  "literature"  than  that  held  by  the  older,  more 
conservative  generation  of  scholars.   For  instance,  in  his  Introduction 
to  A  Southern  Renaissance;  The  Cultural  Awakening  of  the  American  South. 
1930-55.  Richard  King  notes  that  the  years  included  in  his  study  gave 
birth  to  "more  than  'just'  a  literary  movement."   In  addition  to  the 
poetry  and  fiction  written  in  the  South  at  that  time,  he  argues,  the 
period  generated 

an  outpouring  of  history,  sociology,  political   analysis, 
autobiography,  and  innovative  forms  of  journalism.   W.  J.  Cash, 
James  Agee,  Lillian  Smith,  Howard  Odum,  and  William  Alexander 
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Percy  were  as  central  to  the  Southern  Renaissance  as  William 
Faulkner,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Allen  Tate,  and  John  Crowe  Ransom.  (5) 

King  is  to  be  credited  for  including  discussions  of  Percy's  Lanterns  On 

the  Levee  (1941)  and  Smith's  collection  of  autobiographical  essays. 

Killers  of  the  Dream  (1949),  but  his  otherwise  perceptive  and 

provocative  readings  of  those  texts  do  not  raise  any  issues  specific  to 

the  act  of  self-representation.*  Yet  King's  readings  of  Smith  and  Percy 

remain  valuable,  given  the  fact  that  his  is  the  only  book-length  study 

of  the  Southern  Renaissance  that  discusses  autobiographical  writing  at 

all.   O'Brien's  The  Idea  of  the  American  South,  1920-1941  (1979)  offers 

case  studies  of  a  number  of  southern  intellectuals,  but  in  constructing 

a  binary  opposition  between  the  "literary"  discourse  of  the  Nashville 

Agrarians  and  the  "scientific"  discourse  of  the  Chapel  Hill 

sociologists,  he  omits  autobiographical  discourse  as  another  mode  of 

speaking  about  the  region.   Daniel  Joseph  Singal's  The  War  Within;   From 

Victorian  to  Modernist  Thought  in  the  South,  1919-1945  (1982)  is  broader 

in  scope,  but  it  too  is  unconcerned  with  autobiographical  writing.'   In 

short,  despite  their  attempts  to  broaden  the  conception  of  "literature," 

these  contemporary  scholars  of  the  southern  Renaissance  seem  nearly  as 

willing  as  the  New  Critics  to  exclude  autobiography  from  their  studies 

of  the  period.   Yet,  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  cultural  significance 


*      King  notes  that  Percy  sits  rather  uneasily  alongside  such 
liberal  reformers  as  Cash,  Agee,  Smith,  and  Odum.   Unlike  the  other 
writers  King  discusses  in  his  study,  Percy  had  no  prescription  for  the 
South 's  ills,  only  disdain  masked  behind  a  stoic  acceptance  that  King 
characterizes  as  an  expression  of  "literary  catonism. "   King  defines 
Catonism  as: 

the  ideological  response  of  a  landed  upper  class  (and  its 
spokesmen)  which  is  economically,  socially,  and  politically  on  the 
defensive.   The  Catonist  fears  the  encroachment  of  alien  values 
and  impersonal  commercial  forces  which  disrupt  an  aristocratic  and 
organic  order  cemented  by  ties  of  family,  status,  tradition,  and, 
sometimes,  race  or  nationality.  (51) 

^  Singal  devotes  a  chapter  to  Ellen  Glasgow  which  features 
thoughtful  readings  of  two  of  her  novels,  Virginia  (1913)  and  Barren 
Ground  (1925),  and  we  can  only  presume  that  his  self-imposed  time  freune 
of  1919-1941  prohibited  him  from  examining  her  fine  autobiography.  The 
Woman  Within  (1954). 
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of  the  southern  literary  Renaissance  will  remain  incomplete  until  we 
begin  to  recognize  the  period  as  having  given  birth  to  the  modern 
autobiographical  tradition  in  the  South. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the  "literary"  autobiographies 
of  writers  like  Henry  Adams,  William  Dean  Howells,  and  Henry  James, 
among  others,  were  being  published  in  the  North,  southern  autobiography 
was  characterized  by  its  documentation  of  the  social,  political,  and 
military  history  of  the  region.   The  most  widely  read  of  these  was 
Booker  T.  Washington's  Up  From  Slavery  (1901),  which,  despite  its 
adherence  to  the  standard  slave  narrative  formula,  is  as  much  a  history 
of  Tuskeegee  Institute  as  the  story  of  its  founder.   Though  its  specific 
concerns  are  quite  different  from  those  of  Up  From  Slavery.  Mary  Boykin 
Chesnut's  A  Diary  from  Dixie  (1905)  also  aims  at  giving  witness  to  a 
particular  moment  in  history.'  And  the  host  of  autobiographies  by 
former  Confederate  soldiers,  politicians,  and  their  wives  arose  from  a 
similar  desire.    With  the  sole  exception  of  Mark  Twain,  the  turn-of- 
the-century  South  simply  had  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  comparison 
with  the  northern  "literary"  autobiography.   However,  the  rise  in  the 
South 's  literary  reputation  that  accompanied  the  Southern  Renaissance 
presented  the  writer  from  the  South  with  what  Albert  E.  Stone  has,  in  a 
different  context,  called  an  "autobiographical  occasion."' 


Given  the  fact  that  Mary  Chesnut  apparently  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  revising  and  editing  her  war  diary  for  a  public 
readership,  it  is  safe  to  include  A  Diary  from  Dixie,  as  Written  by  Marv 
Boykin  Chesnut.  Wife  of  James  Chesnut.  Jr..  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  1859-1861,  and  Afterward  Aide  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  a 
Brigadier  General  in  the  Confederate  Army,  ed.  Iscibella  D.  Martin  and 
Myrta  Lockett  Avery  (New  York:  1905),  under  the  heading  of 
autobiography.   Unlike  the  1905  edition,  reprinted  with  the  shorter 
title  A  Diary  from  Dixie  ed.  Ben  Ames  Avery  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1949),  Mary  Chesnut's  Civil  War,  ed.  C.  Vann  Woodward  (New  Haven:  Yale  U 
P,  1981)  contains  almost  all  of  the  original  diary. 

See  Stone's  Autobiographical  Occasions  and  Original  Acts; 
Versions  of  American  Identity  from  Henry  Adams  to  Nate  Shaw 
(Philadelphia:  U  of  Philadelphia  P,  1982).   Stone  is  especially 
interested  in  reading  autobiography  as  an  "occasion"  for  the  expression 
of  the  individual  self's  relationship  with  history,  society,  and  culture 
(8). 
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By  the  1930s,  authors  associated  with  the  Southern  Renaissance 
could  capitalize  on  the  South 's  reputation  by  writing  autobiographies 
that  conflated  the  narrator's  regional  and  artistic  identities.   Some  of 
these  authors,  like  Grace  King,  were  more  closely  associated  with  the 
Local  Color  writing  of  the  previous  century  than  with  the  modernist 
generation,  but  as  her  title.  Memories  of  a  Southern  Woman  of  Letters 
(1932),  would  suggest,  she  was  eager  to  link  her  regional  and 
professional  affiliations  as  explicitly  and  intimately  as  possible. 
Drawing  upon  the  critical  recognition  he  had  earned  with  Native  Son 
(1940),  Richard  Wright  presents  in  Black  Boy  (1945)  an  account  of  racism 
in  the  South  that  is  very  much  the  story  of  the  artist  as  a  young  man. 
More  importantly,  we  are  asked  to  see  that  it  is  through  the  narrator/ 
protagonist's  encounter  with  specifically  southern  forms  of  racial 
oppression  that  he  develops  the  artist's  powers  of  perception.' 
Personal  narratives  by  southern  women  writers  who  conflated  their 
regional  and  artistic  identities  were  published  in  abundance  during  the 
period.   Among  these  are  Evelyn  Scott's  Background  in  Tennessee  (1937), 
Zora  Neale  Hurston's  Dust  Tracks  On  a  Road  (1942),  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rawlings'  Cross  Creek  (1942),  and  Ellen  Glasgow's  The  Woman  Within 
(1954).   Yet,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Bov.  none  of  these  narratives 
written  during  the  Southern  Renaissance  is  included  in  the  canon  of 
American  autobiography. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Lewis  Simpson,  George  Core,  and 
others  that  the  South  produced  no  "notable"  autobiographies  during  the 


*  Wright  includes  key  scenes  in  Black  Boy  that  trace  his 
development  as  an  artist.   For  instance,  he  tells  of  writing  a  story 
while  in  the  eighth  grade  and  submitting  it  to  the  local  negro 
newspaper:  "It  was  crudely  atmospheric,  emotional,  intuitively 
psychological,  and  stemmed  from  pure  feeling.   I  finished  it  in  three 
days  and  then  wondered  what  to  do  with  it"  (182).   Later,  he  forfeits 
his  diploma  and  severs  his  ties  with  classmates  so  that  he  can  give  the 
valedictorian  speech  that  he  wrote  rather  than  the  one  supplied  to  him 
by  his  school  principal.   After  giving  the  speech,  Wright  walks  out  of 
the  school  gym  into  the  dark  night,  at  which  point  the  narrator 
comments,  "With  almost  seventeen  years  of  baffled  living  behind  me,  I 
faced  the  world  in  1925"  (197). 
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period,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  southern  writers  were  engaging  in 
the  autobiographical  act  at  the  time  (though  it  is  true  that  few  of  the 
leading  literary  figures  of  the  period  wrote  autobiographies  until  much 
later) .   While  orthodox  southernists  are  most  likely  guilty  as  charged 
of  exhibiting  gender,  racial,  and  political  biases  in  their  tendency  to 
dismiss  the  works  of  women,  minorities,  and  liberal  "propagandists"  on 
the  basis  of  their  belief  that  "politics"  has  no  place  in  "art,"  such  a 
charge  would  not  explain  the  exclusion  of  autobiographies  by  a  number  of 
conservative  white  male  writers,  some  of  whom  were  directly  associated 
with  the  Fugitives  and  Vanderbilt  Agrarians.   Though  Will  Percy  was  not 
one  of  the  Fugitives,  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  them  and 
corresponded  with  Tate  and  Ransom  on  numerous  occasions.'  Closer  to 
home,  two  contributors  to  I'll  Take  My  Stand,  poet  John  Gould  Fletcher 
and  novelist  Stark  Young,  published  autobiographies  during  the  Southern 
Renaissance.   Another  writer  with  Vanderbilt  connections,  poet  and 
novelist  Jesse  Stuart,  began  work  on  his  autobiography.  Beyond  Dark 
Hills  (1938),  while  he  was  an  undergraduate  in  Edwin  Mims's  English 
class  at  Vanderbilt.   Chronicling  his  humble  beginnings  among  the 
frequently  violent  hill  people  of  Western  Kentucky,  Stuart's 
autobiography  foreshadows  the  starkly  rendered  yet  tender  tribute  to  the 
world  of  the  "redneck"  in  Harry  Crews'  A  Childhood.   A  subsecjuent 
autobiography  by  Stuart,  The  Thread  That  Runs  So  True  (1949),  focuses  on 
his  years  as  an  educator  in  rural  Kentucky. 

Chiefly  associated  with  Amy  Lowell  and  the  Imagists  rather  than 
with  his  southern  contemporaries  in  the  Fugitive  group,  poet  John  Gould 
Fletcher  wrote  an  autobiography  entitled  Life  Is  My  Song  (1937)  in  which 
he  attempts,  rather  unsuccessfully,  to  conflate  his  artistic  and 


'  See  Jo  Gulledge,  "William  Alexander  Percy  and  the  Fugitives:   A 
Literary  Correspondence,  1921-23,"  Introduction  by  Walker  Percy, 
Southern  Review  21.2  (1985):  415-427. 
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regional  identities.'*'  Fletcher's  narrative  dwells  only  briefly  on  his 
childhood  in  Little  Rock,  focusing  instead  on  his  tutelage  under  Ezra 
Pound  and  life  among  the  other  Paris  intellectuals.   His 
autobiographical  persona  initially  declares  no  strong  regional 
affiliation — he  begins  his  account  by  saying,  "Although  I  have  spent 
more  years  of  my  life  abroad  than  most  Americans,  I  am  an  American"  (3)- 
-but  he  soon  makes  it  clear  that  he  wishes  to  be  associated  to  some 
degree  with  the  literary  "renaissance"  taking  place  in  the  South.   One 
way  that  he  accomplishes  this  is  by  espousing  the  philosophy  of 
Agrarianism  within  the  narrative  and  recounting  there  his  public 
promotion  of  the  Agrarian  agenda  (he  discusses  his  participation  in 
conferences  on  southern  regionalism  and  his  contribution  to  I'll  Take  My 
Stand) .   In  addition,  Fletcher  takes  some  time  to  draw  character 
sketches  of  Tate,  Ransom,  Warren,  and  Davidson,  all  of  whom  he  had  met 
in  their  Fugitive  days  prior  to  their  promotion  of  Agrarianism. 
Finally,  he  immerses  himself  in  the  folk  culture  of  the  Ozarks  at  the 
end  of  his  narrative,  where  we  leave  him  ensconced  in  "Possum  Trot,"  his 
new  wife's  mountain  homestead,  presumably  at  one  with  his  adopted 
mountain  culture. 

Earlier  in  the  text,  when  he  finds  himself  disturbed  by  the  rise 
of  the  Nazis  and  the  apparent  inevitability  of  a  second  war  in  Europe 
(he  was  in  Paris  during  the  First  World  War)  and  alienated  from  Ezra 
Pound  and  his  circle  of  intellectuals,  the  narrator  recrosses  the 
Atlantic  in  hopes  of  finding  the  peace  of  mind  to  resume  writing:  "I 
returned  not  only  to  America,  but  to  a  specific  spot  in  America,  my  own 
native  town  in  Arkansas"  (357).   The  narrator's  retreat  from  the  high 
culture  of  Europe  to  the  bucolic  Ozarks  is  presented  as  a  necessary  step 


'°  See  Mark  Royden  Winchell,  "The  New  Poetry,"  in  Rubin  et  al.  The 
History  of  Southern  Literature,  who  writes,  "Although  an  early  disciple 
of  Ezra  Pound,  Fletcher  was  more  intimately  involved  with  the  Imagists 
during  that  movement's  final  phase,  after  Amy  Lowell  had  supplanted 
Pound  as  its  dominant  presence"  (317). 
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in  the  artist/protagonist 'a  journey,  one  in  keeping  with  his  prof eased 
Agrarian  sympathies.   Fletcher  expresses  optimism  about  America's 
ability  to  produce  a  modern  literature  that  would  rival  European 
modernism,  with  the  stipulation  that  "American  culture,"  will  get  its 
vitality  from  its  "regional,  not  metropolitan"  sources  (371).   It  ia 
here  that  we  find  the  strongest  indication  that  Fletcher  actively  sought 
to  associate  himself  and  his  art  with  the  southern  Renaissance,  for  he 
tells  us  "Southern  culture  was  already  producing  the  most  active 
literary  movement,  the  most  discussed  and  debated  group  of  writers,  in 
the  entire  United  States,"  perhaps  foreshadowing  "a  true  American 
renaissance  in  all  cultural  fields."   Rejecting  the  high  culture  of 
Europe,  he  then  seeks  to  align  himself  with  his  region,  stating  that 
"[t]he  thrill  of  first  setting  foot  again  on  the  American  continent  was 
now  less  than  the  thrill  of  returning  to  Arkansas."   However,  he  soon 
finds  that  his  long  years  abroad  and  his  poetry  have  alienated  him  from 
the  original  source  of  inspiration  that  led  him  to  write  in  the  first 
place. 

Fletcher  attempts  to  authorize  his  regional  identity  with  a  double 
gesture  in  which  he  initially  denies  the  region's  influence  on  his  art 
or  intellect  only  to  rediscover  his  connections  to  rural  Arkansas 
culture.   When  he  travels  to  the  Ozarks,  he  realizes  that  though 
".  .  .my  blood  had  come  down  from  just  such  a  source.  ...  I  had 
completely  outgrown  it  and  had  steadily  ignored  it,  as  if  it  had  never 
existed"  (381).   In  a  gesture  of  renunciation,  he  asks,  " — what  did 
Mallarm6  or  Debussy  or  Amy  Lowell  or  T.S.  Eliot  or  anything  else — amount 
to,  set  against  the  gray  limestones  and  the  white  quartz,  the  breath- 
taking remoteness  of  hazy  valleys.  .  .  7"  (382).   But  while  his 
hierarchy  of  values  temporarily  places  his  "sense  of  place"  above  the 
high  art  of  modern  Europe,  he  admits  to  the  cultural  gulf  that  yawns 
between  himself  and  those  who  live  in  those  "hazy  valleys,"  asking. 

What  had  I  to  do  with  remote  unpainted  cabins,  the  silent  gaunt 
figures  who  walked  about  among  them,  the  rhythms  of  a  life  that 
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had  gone  on  unchanged  for  so  many  years?   All  this  was  less 
familiar  to  me  than  the  life  of  a  Pueblo  Indian.  (382) 

The  reader  is  asked  to  see  Fletcher's  move  to  the  backwoods  of  Arkansas 

as  a  conscious  attempt  to  become  "familiarized"  with  the  "rhythms"  of 

rural  life  there,  but  his  settlement  in  the  Ozarks  at  the  end  of  the 

text  ultimately  fails  to  paint  a  convincing  picture  of  the  artist 

reunited  with  his  creative  source:   we  get  no  detailed  depictions  of 

rural  life,  no  sketches  of  his  neighbors,  no  examples  of  the  local  art 

he  professes  to  promote  to  the  outside  world. 

Instead  of  employing  a  relational  method  of  self-portraiture  to 

conflate  his  art  and  sense  of  "place,"  as  Will  Percy  and  Stark  Young  do, 

Fletcher  uses  politics  to  link  the  two.   Dressing  the  Shelleyan  figure 

of  the  poet — he  even  compares  himself  to  those  "'unacknowledged 

legislators  of  mankind'" — in  Agrarian  clothing,  he  feels  no  regret  for 

committing  his  life  to  art,  even  though  he  has  no  material  rewards  to 

show  for  his  efforts.   He  writes,  "Despite  the  boom  and  the  depression, 

I  still  do  not  own  one  share  of  stock;  and  the  only  land  I  now  possess 

is  the  half-share  in  [his  wife]  Charlie  May's  Ozark  homestead,  and  a 

cemetery  lot  in  Little  Rock"  (394).   Delivering  a  jeremiad  against 

modernity  that  reads  like  a  litany  of  first  principles  from  the  Agrarian 

manifesto,  he  continues. 

In  an  age  imbued  with  the  importance  of  documentary 
information,  so  ridden  with  vain  pretensions  of  science  to  solve 
all  our  problems,  material  as  well  as  spiritual,  so  chained  to  the 
machinery  of  mass  publicity,  so  realistic,  in  short,  he  must  be  a 
brave  man  indeed  to  pretend  to  write  poetry  at  all. 

The  narrator's  identification  with  the  figure  of  the  Romantic  poet  as 

hero  may  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  transparent  attempt  to  shore 

up  his  waning  critical  reputation — he  frets  earlier  about  his  poetry 

becoming  forgotten  during  his  lifetime — but  we  should  note  that  he  is 

equally  interested  in  locating  his  persona  in  a  particular  locale  and 

opposing  his  autobiographical  "I"  to  an  industrialism  that  looked 

remarkable  similar  to  the  one  described  in  I'll  Take  Mv  Stand. 
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If  Fletcher  is  ultimately  unconvincing  in  his  efforts  to 
construct  an  autobiographical  persona  within  the  conventions  of  white 
southern  masculinity  and  the  Romantic  artist,  William  Alexander  Percy's 
Lanterns  on  the  Levee;  Recollections  of  a  Planter's  Son  represents  a 
more  determined  effort  to  do  so.   Like  William  J.  Grayson,  Richard 
Taylor,  and  others,  Percy  used  his  prominent  social  position  to 
authorize  his  defense  of  the  southern  patriarchy,  and,  like  most 
defenders  of  social  practices  in  the  South,  he  employed  traditional 
southern  rhetoric  to  do  so,  likening  blacks  to  children  and  northern 
critics  to  meddling  interlopers  who  lacked  the  true  understanding  of 
"the  negro"  possessed  by  those  of  his  class  and  region.   His 
characterization  of  poor  whites,  reminiscent  of  William  Byrd  of 
Westover's  similar  disdain  for  the  "Lubber landers"  of  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  is  even  less  flattering  than  his  depictions  of  southern  blacks 
and  northern  "negrophiles. ""   And  although  the  "redneck"  rarely 
received  much  attention  from  self-appointed  spokesmen  for  the  South 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  ease  with  which  Percy  is  able  to 
essentialize  and  demonize  this  particular  group  in  order  to  shore  up  his 
own  authority  points  to  similar  patterns  in  "other"-directed  rhetoric  of 
the  Old  South.   The  resulting  images  of  "the  South"  (as  represented  by 
the  Mississippi  Delta)  and  "the  southerner"  (as  represented  by  Percy) 
are  familiar  ones:   the  forces  of  "demos"  and  northern  liberalism 
threaten  the  hierarchical  but  harmonious  fabric  of  southern  culture, 
politically,  economically,  and  culturally  marginalizing  the  class  whose 
energies  and  attention  to  the  obligations  of  nobility  gave  shape  to  and 
ultimately  maintained  the  pattern  of  that  fabric.   But  where  Grayson 
could  boast  of  a  distinguished  career  in  politics  and  Taylor  could  count 
on  his  audience  to  be  familiar  with  his  wartime  record,  Percy  had  no 


"  See  my  discussion  of  Byrd's  "Histories"  in  the  previous  chapter. 
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prior  history  of  vigorous  action  that  would  firmly  place  him  inside  the 
conventions  of  white  southern  masculinity. 

To  be  sure,  few  southerners  could  assert  their  aristocratic 
credentials  with  such  assurance  as  Will  Percy.   One  of  the  most 
prominent  families  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the  Percys  had  exerted 
political  and  social  influence  at  the  local  and  state  level  for  several 
generations.'^  Percy's  father,  Leroy,  had  served  in  the  Senate  until  he 
was  defeated  by  populist  race-baiter  and  former  Governor  James  K. 
Vardaman,  a  loss  which  prompted  Will  Percy  to  remark,  "Thus  at  twenty- 
seven  I  became  inured  to  defeat;  I  have  never  since  expected  victory" 
(Lanterns  151) .   Earlier  generations  of  Percys  had  won  honors  as 
officers  in  the  Confederacy,  had  helped  to  reestablish  white  political 
hegemony  in  the  state  during  Reconstruction,  and  had  played  a  vital  role 
in  rebuilding  the  area's  devastated  economy  following  the  war  and 
reconstruction  years.   Even  after  Leroy  Percy's  political  defeat,  he  and 
Will  continued  to  enjoy  a  position  of  paternalistic  leadership  in  the 
community  not  unlike  the  "proto-dorian  convention"  described  by  W.J. 
Cash  in  The  Mind  of  the  South. '^   Unlike  his  illustrious  forebears. 
Will  Percy  refused  to  enter  into  the  world  of  politics,  though  he  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  the  public  sector,  and  contented  himself  instead 
with  maintaining  a  small  legal  practice  in  Greenville,  a  position  that 


'^  See  Bertram  Wyatt-Brown,  The  House  of  Percvt   Honor, 
Melancholia,  and  Imagination  in  a  Southern  Family  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1994),  and  Lewis  Baker,  The  Percys  of  MisaiBBippi; 
Politics  and  Literature  in  the  New  South  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U 
P,  1983). 

"  See  Cash,  The  Mind  of  the  South  (New  York:  Random,  1941),  where 
he  describes  the  relationship  between  slaveholders  and  non-slaveholding 
whites.   Because  they  shared  the  slaveholder's  superiority  over  blacks, 
the  yeoman  and  poor  white  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  recognize  their 
economic  subjugation  by  the  rich  planters.   Thus,  non-slaveholding 
whites  were  elevated  "to  a  position  comparable  to  that  of,  say,  the 
Doric  knight  of  ancient  Sparta"  (40).   Rejecting  the  term  "patriarchal" 
in  describing  relations  between  aristocratic  and  yeoman  whites  in  the 
South,  Bertram  Wyatt-Brown  argues  in  Southern  Honor  that  "the  squire  and 
lesser  neighbors  were  fraternally  rather  than  patriarchically  bound.   By 
familial  analogy,  all  white  freemen,  especially  after  the  American 
Revolution,  were  brothers"  (69). 
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would  not  have  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  his 
region  and  class  had  he  not  also  been  a  writer. 

Though  Percy's  poetry  never  received  the  degree  of  critical 
acclaim  he  had  hoped  for,  his  literary  endeavors  allowed  him  to  write 
his  life  story — and  thus  his  defense  of  the  South  and  the  southern 
aristocracy — within  the  conventions  of  the  artist's  autobiography.'* 
That  is,  rather  than  limit  his  narrative  to  purely  public  activities,  in 
the  style  of  the  "memoir,"  as  it  is  conventionally  defined,  he  could 
engage  in  what  Susanna  Egan  describes  in  another  context  as  "the  far 
more  difficult  narration  of  hidden  experience"  that  characterizes  the 
story  of  the  artist's  development  (Patterns  of  Experience  11).'*  As 
Fred  Hobson  has  observed.  Lanterns  on  the  Levee  bears  some  remarkable 
similarities  to  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  many  of  which  arise  from 
the  parallels  that  he  finds  between  the  two  autobiographers'  lives.'* 


For  discussions  of  the  general  critical  reception  of  Percy's 
verse,  see  Wyatt-Brown,  The  House  of  Percy  223-24.    According  to  Wyatt- 
Brown,  southern  reviewers   of  In  April  Once  (1919)  were  more  generous 
than  were  their  northern  counterparts,  but  some  notable  southern 
writers,  including  William  Faulkner  and  Caroline  Gordon,  also  responded 
negatively.   However,  Percy  was  no  failure  as  a  poet,  his  claim  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.   Alfred  Knopf  published  Percy's  Collected 
Poems  in  1930,  and  it  was  Knopf  himself  who  suggested  that  Percy  write 
his  memoirs  (House  of  Percy  279). 

Egan  points  to  the  influence  of  Romanticism  upon  the  form  of 
self-representation  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  autobiography  proliferates,  is  recognized  as  a 
distinguishable  art  form,  and  even  spills  over  into  other  "forms" 
such  as  the  poem  and  the  novel,  when  the  writer,  his  own  analyst 
and  best  authority,  investigates  the  truths  discernible  to  no  one 
else  and  expresses  them  with  such  frequency  in  terms  of  these 
["literary"]  narrative  patterns.  (11) 


'*   Hobson  notes. 

Like  Henry  Adams,  [Percy]  paid  great  attention  to  his  early 
influences,  particularly  that  of  his  grandparents,  and  to  his 
"education."   He  grew  up  respecting,  above  all  else,  his  father's 
circle  of  political  friends  and  formed  his  notions  of  the  good 
society  from  their  views  and  actions.   Like  Adams,  he  attended 
Harvard,  studied  law,  spent  a  formative  period  in  Europe  in  his 
early  twenties,  returned  to  teach  at  his  undergraduate 
institution,  and  considered  himself  a  poor  teacher — although  his 
students  thought  him  a  great  success.   As  a  young  man,  like  Adams, 
he  saw  his  world  shattered  by  the  decline  in  the  political 
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Like  Percy's   "classic  expression  of  a.   particular  Southern  mind,"  Adams' 
Education,  "that  classic  of  a  particular  New  England  mind,"  purports  to 
recount  an  education  that  ultimately  leaves  the  narrator  poorly  prepared 
to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  an  illustrious  family  (Tell  About  the 
South  281).   Ill-suited  by  temperament  to  actively  engage  in  public  life 
yet  ideally  suited  by  training  to  analyze  human  character  and  the 
vagaries  of  politics,  both  narrators  speak  in  the  ironic,  alienated 
voice  of  the  artist.   Of  all  the  parallels  between  the  two  texts,  it  is 
this  tone  of  self-deprecation  that  Hobson  finds  most  significant,  for 
like  Adams,  Percy's  "confession  of  failure  was  in  part  a  posture,  a 
literary  device."   Admittedly,  this  "posture"  points  to  the  author's 
deeply  felt  anxieties  concerning  his  perceived  inability  to  measure  up 
to  the  standards  of  southern  masculinity  set  by  his  father's  generation. 
But  the  narrator's  claim  to  "cutting  no  very  splendid  figure  in  the 
show"  in  the  Foreword  serves  to  prompt  the  reader  for  the  numerous 
incidences  that  follow  in  which  the  speaker  is  presented  in  a  clear 
position  of  intellectual  and  civic  leadership  in  the  community.   For  all 
their  similarities,  though,  Percy  would  have  undoubtedly  approached  the 
writing  of  an  inward  directed  autobiography  with  greater  trepidation 
than  Adams,  whose  region's  literary  reputation  was  linked  to  an 
introspective  autobiographical  tradition  from  the  very  start.   True,  the 
Education  is  highly  unusual  in  its  use  of  a  third-person  narrator,  but 
the  tireless  self-reflection  and  self-evaluation  that  characterizes  the 
Adams  narrative  places  it  firmly  within  the  New  England  tradition  of 
life  writing  while  Percy  would  have  been  hard  pressed  to  find  a  southern 
model  for  the  inward  directed  mode  of  self -portraiture. 

For  someone  like  Percy,  who  had  enjoyed  only  modest  success  as  a 
poet  and  whose  inability  or  unwillingness  to  participate  in  traditional 
masculine  behaviors  such  as  hunting,  drinking,  and  gambling,  the 


fortunes  of  his  father's  circle,  considered  himself  a  victim  of 
the  excesses  of  democracy,  and  resented  "the  rise  of  the  masses. 
.  ."   (Tell  About  the  South  281) 
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autobiographical  occasion  offered  some  immediate  advantages.   As  Richard 
King  and  Bertram  Wyatt-Brown  have  noted,  speaking  in  defense  of  his 
region  allowed  Percy  to  situate  himself  more  firmly  within  the  center  of 
southern  patriarchal  definitions  of  manhood.   Furthermore,  by 
constructing  an  autobiographical  persona  whose  sensibilities  are 
filtered  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist,  he  could  assert  his  literary 
voice  to  a  larger  audience  than  his  poetry  had  reached  while  affirming 
at  the  same  time  his  regional  identity.   But  because  white  southern 
masculinity  was  constructed  in  almost  diametrical  opposition  to  popular 
conceptions  of  the  "artist,"   Percy  faced  a  number  of  discursive 
difficulties  arising  from  the  multiple  subject  positions  he  himself 
occupied,  and  the  uneasy  conflation  of  incongruous  forms  of  selfhood 
within  a  single  autobiographical  persona.   The  resulting  "I"  typically 
oscillates  between  the  impersonal  and  the  personal,  the  useful  man  of 
action  and  the  extraneous  man  of  words,  the  other-oriented  civic  leader 
whose  sense  of  responsibility   integrates  him  into  the  community  and  the 
alienated  individual  cut  off  from  the  world  by  his  intellect  and 
sensitivity.   Though  he  occasionally  succeeds  in  accommodating  the 
competing  ideologies  that  inform  these  notions  of  selfhood  and  shapes 
them  into  a  coherent  voice,  the  infrequency  of  that  accommodation 
suggests  that  he  is  ultimately  unable  to  sustain  that  unhappy  marriage. 
And  while  Lanterns  is  characterized  by  the  oscillation  between  the  voice 
of  the  poet  and  that  of  the  "southerner,"  the  few  moments  in  the  text 
where  the  two  voices  cohere  into  that  of  the  representative  southerner 
as  modern  artist  mark  the  shaky  start  of  an  introspective 
autobiographical  tradition  among  white  men  in  the  South. 

Despite  the  inward  directed  nature  of  much  of  Lanterns.  Percy's 
self-conscious  adoption  of  the  role  of  spokesman  for  his  region  and 
class  exemplifies  many  of  the  self-representational  strategies  that 
characterize  the  white  male  southerner's  autobiographical  tradition.   In 
much  the  same  way  that  the  proslavery  apologists  and  Vanderbilt 
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Agrarians  had  claimed  a  colonized  status  for  the  South  in  order  to  lend 

authority  to  their  assertion  of  white  patriarchal  authority  within  the 

South,  Percy  assumes  a  marginalized  position  in  relation  to  the 

hegemonic  forces  of  modernity,  pitting  the  paternal  figure  of  the 

beleaguered  southern  aristocrat — metaphorically  described  in  the  title — 

against  the  northern  "negrophile"  and  the  redneck.   Where  non-southern 

whites  tended  to  treat  their  racial  identity  as  "obvious,"  universal,  or 

transparent,  Percy  displays  the  southerner's  tendency  to  particularize 

his  racial  identity,  constructing  his  "whiteness"  in  opposition  to  the 

negro.   In  addition  to  these  relatively  self-conscious  but  regionally 

specific  rhetorical  strategies,  he  also  employs  the  relational  mode  of 

self-portraiture  I  have  discussed  in  previous  chapters,  asking  us  to  put 

together  the  composite  image  of  the  man  through  his  descriptions  of  his 

interactions  with  friends,  family,  teachers,  and  servants.   The 

defensiveness  that  has  characterized  the  southern  identity  since  its 

inception  finds  a  natural  outlet  in  the  claim  that  the  region  has  been 

forced  into  partnership  with  a  way  of  life  that  is  foreign  and  unsuited 

to  southern  ways.   The  apparent  ease  with  which  Percy  slips  into  this 

rhetorical  mode  of  the  marginalized  other  points  to  the  extent  of  his 

identification  with  the  figure  of  "the  southerner."   But  where  George 

Fitzhugh  or  Andrew  Lytle  restrict  their  "otherness"  to  the  South' s 

subjugation  by  the  North,  Percy  adds  to  this  formula  the  aristocrat's 

marginalization  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  the  redneck. 

In  the  more  traditional  approach,  in  which  the  North  is  pitted 

against  the  South,  he  addresses  an  implicitly  Northern  audience,  asking 

for  recognition  that  the  southerner's  "race  problem"   poses  difficulties 

the  northerner  may  easily  avoid.   For  instance,  in  his  "Delta  Folks" 

chapter,  he  points  out  that  while  other  parts  of  the  country  have  "their 

unsolved  problem  of  assimilation,"  the  southerner's  problem  is 

infinitely  more  difficult  of  solution.   The  attempt  to  work  out 
euiy  sort  of  one,  much  less  a  just  one,  as  a  daily  living  problem, 
diverts  the  energies  and  cJailities  of  our  best  citizenship  from 
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more  productive  fields.   A  certain  patience  might  well  be  extended 
to  the  South.  .  .  .  (24) 

The  considerable  attention  Percy  subsequently  devotes  to  his  own 

attempts  to  "work  out"  racial  problems  in  the  community  of  Greenville 

aligns  him  with  the  "best  citizenship, "  and  does  much  to  undermine  the 

self-deprecating  tone  that  runs  through  the  narrative.   In  a  more  direct 

appeal  for  understanding,  he  remarks  that 

[a]  superabundance  of  sympathy  has  always  been  expended  on  the 
Negro,  neither  undeservedly  nor  helpfully,  but  no  sympathy,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  expended  on  the  white  man  living 
among  Negroes.   Yet  he,  too,  is  worthy  not  only  of  sympathy,  but 
of  pity,  and  for  many  reasons.  (298) 

Percy  argues  that  the  southern  aristocrat  bears  the  additional 
burden  of  protecting  blacks  from  the  poor  white,  of  whom  he  says,  "the 
present  breed  is  probably  the  most  unprepossessing  on  the  broad  face  of 
the  ill-populated  earth"  (20).   Taking  pains  to  point  out  what  he  has 
already  implied,  he  writes,  "At  their  doors  must  be  laid  the  disgraceful 
riots  and  lynching  gloated  over  and  exaggerated  by  Negrophiles  the  world 
over . " 

Percy  sprinkles  his  autobiography  with  numerous  incidents  in  which 
he  depicts  himself  in  the  role  of  the  indulgent  but  unthanked  parent  as 
he  seeks  to  aid  his  social  and  racial  inferior,  and  in  these  passages 
his  southern  masculinity  seems  most  self-assured.   In  the  chapter 
entitled  "A  Bit  of  Diary,"  which  is  supposed  to  present  a  representative 
slice  of  Percy's  public  life,  all  manner  of  individuals  drop  in  without 
prior  notice  and  seek  the  narrator's  assistance  in  some  form  or  another, 
but  for  the  blacks  who  do  so  the  form  taken  is  invariably  monetary  (322, 
325,  328,  329-30).   One  instance  in  which  he  clearly  calls  out  for 
sympathy,  if  not  pity,  takes  place  during  the  flood  of  1927,  when  Percy 
led  the  local  relief  efforts  in  Greenville.   In  addition  to  his  other 
responsibilities,  Percy  is  charged  with  the  care  of  the  county's 
negroes,  all  of  whom  have  been  displaced  by  the  flood.   He  tells  us, 
"Of  course,  none  of  us  was  influenced  by  what  the  negroes  wanted:  they 
had  no  capacity  to  plan  for  their  own  welfare;  planning  for  them  was 
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another  of  our  burdens'  (258).   Unable  to  muster  enough  volunteers  to 
unload  the  barge  carrying  Red  Cross  supplies,  he  orders  the  constable  to 
"comb  from  the  idlers  the  required  number  of  workers,"  with  the  result 
that  a  black  is  shot  resisting  conscription  (266).   As  anger  rises  in 
black  community,  a  meeting  is  held  and  Percy  is  forced  to  confront  a 
hostile  audience  whose  hymn-singing  he  likens  to  "a  pounding  barbaric 
chant  of  menace"  and  to  whom  "I  knew  there  was  no  chance  here  to  appeal 
to  reason"  (267).   Instead  of  defending  his  actions  on  the  same  grounds 
ha  has  defended  them  for  his  readers,  Percy  takes  the  offensive, 
castigating  the  blacks  for  their  laziness  and  ingratitude: 

For  four  months  I  have  struggled  and  worried  and  done  without 
sleep  in  order  to  help  you  Negroes.   Every  white  man  in  this  town 
has  done  the  same  thing.  ...  We  white  people  could  have  left  you 
to  shift  for  yourselves.   Instead  we  stayed  with  you  and  worked 
for  you  day  and  night.   During  all  this  time  you  Negroes  did 
nothing,  nothing  for  yourselves  or  for  us.  .  .  .  Because  of  your 
sinful,  shameful  laziness,  because  you  refused  to  work  in  your  own 
behalf  unless  you  were  paid,  one  of  your  race  has  been  killed. 
(267-68) 

Percy  concludes  his  diatribe  by  commanding  them,  "Down  on  your  knees, 

murderers,  and  beg  God  not  to  punish  you  as  you  deserve,"  which  the 

crowd  immediately  obeys.   Though  he  is  quick  to  undermine  his  heroic 

posture  (we  are  told  that  his  harangue  results  in  the  enlistment  of  only 

four  volunteers,  "a  friend  of  mine,  a  one-armed  man,  and  two  preachers 

who  had  been  slaves  on  the  Percy  place  and  who  were  too  old  to  lift  a 

bucket"),  the  speech  is  a  bid  simultaneously  to  affirm  the  narrator's 

regional,  racial,  and  gender  identity  within  traditional  bounds:  his 

expertise  with  the  negro  asserts  his  difference  from  the  white 

northerner;  his  assumption  of  the  role  of  the  stern  father  asserts  his 

difference  from  blacks;  and  his  command  of  rhetoric  asserts  his 

masculinity.   Filled  as  it  is  with  biblical  allusions,  transparent 

gestures  of  manipulations,  and  theatrical  artificiality,  the  emptiness 

and  superficiality  of  the  rhetoric  he  employs  places  Percy  perilously 

close  to  the  figure  of  the  demagogue,  and  would  thus  appear  to  threaten 

one  boundary  he  has  placed  between  himself  and  "the  redneck."   In  fact. 
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the  speech  serves  to  clarify  a  distinction  between  the  Percys  and  the 
Vardamans  of  the  South.   Where  Vardaman  and  his  kind  used  rhetoric  to 
further  a  populist  agenda  that  Percy  persuasively  depicts  as  racist  and 
irresponsible,  the  narrator  wants  the  reader  to  see  that  he  has  only  the 
negro's  best  interests  in  mind  when  he  manipulates  the  crowd's  emotions. 
By  doing  so  he  can  then  lay  claim  to  membership  in  that  older  tradition 
of  aristocratic  southern  rhetoricians  like  those  he  describes  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "A  Small  Boy's  Heroes." 

As  in  other  narratives  by  white  men  from  the  South,  Percy  employs 
a  relational  strategy  of  self-portraiture  that  runs  counter  to  the 
autonomous  individualism  that  characterizes  the  lifewriting  of  American 
white  males  from  outside  the  region.   As  I  have  argued  above,  this 
difference  constitutes  the  most  significant  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  white  male  southerner's  autobiographical  tradition,  not  only  because 
it  defies  the  current  critical  consensus,  which  regards  relationality  as 
a  self-representational  strategy  common  only  to  women  and  minorities, 
but  because  it  points  to  the  ways  in  which  the  ideology  of  social 
organicism  positioned  white  male  subjectivity  in  regionally  specific 
ways."  Though  virtually  every  autobiography  marks  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  affirm  his/her  selfhood,  and  Lanterns  is  by  no 
means  an  exception,  Percy  makes  his  ostensible  agenda  very  clear  in  the 
first  words  of  his  narrative  when  he  says,  "The  desire  to  reminisce 
arises  not  so  much  I  think  from  the  number  of  years  you  may  happen  to 
have  accumulated  as  from  the  number  of  those  who  meant  most  to  you  in 
life.  .  ."  (xix).   In  this  spirit,  much  of  the  structure  of  the 
narrative  arises  from  his  attention  to  others.   Many  chapters  bear  the 
title  of  their  human  subjects,  such  as  "Mur  and  Nain, "  "Mere  and  Pere, " 


''  See  Chapter  Two  for  ray  discussion  of  Susan  Stanford  Friedman's 
"Women's  Autobiographical  Selves;  Theory  and  Practice"  and  Shari 
Benstock's  "Authorizing  the  Autobiographical." 
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"Playmates,"  "A  Small  Boy's  Heroes,"  "Learning  from  Teachers,"  and,  most 
notably,  "Fode."'* 

In  the  same  manner  that  he  adopts  a  colonized  position  in  relation 
to  the  North  in  order  to  authorize  his  own  hegemonic  construction  of 
"others"  and  their  places  within  the  southern  social  hierarchy,  Percy 
frequently  uses  the  relational  discursive  mode  in  an  initial  gesture  of 
equality  that,  when  directed  towards  those  outside  his  own  subject 
position,  ultimately  reinforces  class,  racial,  or  gender  differences. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  obvious  than  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  his 
manservant,  Fode,  "my  only  tie  with  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  and  all  the  earth 
creatures  who  smile  sunshine  and  ask  no  (questions  and  understand"  (296). 
Preceding  the  chapter  entitled  "A  Note  on  Race  Relations,"  the  more 
personal  and  self-critical  portrait  of  "Fode"  seeks  to  establish  through 
its  depictions  of  interracial  intimacy  Percy's  credentials  on  the  "race 
problem"  and  thus  lend  more  credibility  to  his  negative 

characterizations  of  blacks.   One  way  that  Percy  accomplishes  this  is  by 
depicting  an  ever-shifting  balance  of  power  between  himself  and  Ford,  as 
when  he  writes,  "In  the  South,  every  white  man  worth  calling  white  or  a 
man  is  owned  by  some  Negro,  whom  he  thinks  he  owns,  his  weakness  and 
solace,  and  incubus.   Ford  is  mine"  (287).   Continuing  in  this  ironic, 
self-mocking  tone,  Percy  calls  Ford  his  "retainer,"  which  he  clarifies 
by  adding,  "which  means  to  say  I  am  retained  for  life  by  him  against  all 
disasters,  great  or  small,  for  which  he  pays  by  being  Ford."    Ford 
frequently  comes  across  as  holding  the  upper  hand  in  the  relationship, 
and  enjoying  it  immensely  at  his  master's  expense,  as  when  he  "strolls" 
into  Percy's  bathroom  and,  observing  him  in  the  shower  remarks,  "'You 
ain't  nothing  but  a  little  old  fat  man.'"   Humor  aside,  Percy's  claim 
that  he  is  Ford's  "retainer"  takes  on  a  particular  resonance  within 


'*  In  contrast,  only  one  chapter  in  Adams'  Education  bears  the 
name  of  a  human  subject,  and  that  one  presents  us  with  a  very  critical 
yet  purely  "public"  portrait  of  "President  Grant." 
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traditional  southern  ideology,  since  it  implies  that  his  ovm  (and  by 
extension  the  white  southerner's)  freedom  and  autonomy  are  no  less 
compromised  by  the  relationship  between  the  races  than  are  Ford's. 
Though  Percy's  patience  is  sorely  tried  by  his  "incubus,"  the  greatest 
hardship  that  he  experiences  as  a  result  of  their  intimacy  is  the 
recognition  of  Ford's — and  by  explicit  extension,  his  race's — essential 
savagery.   After  a  series  of  characteristic  mishaps  owing  to  Ford's 
irresponsibility,  the  normally  self-possessed  servant  tearfully 
confesses  to  his  master  that  "'It  don't  make  no  difference  how  hard  I 
tries  or  how  good  I  bees,  I  ain't  never  gonner  be  nuthin'  but  jest 
Fode'"  (297),  to  which  the  narrator  responds,  "I  wish  I  had  never  heard 
him  say  that.   There  are  some  truths  that  facing  does  not  help. 
Something  had  brought  home  to  Ford  the  tragedy  of  himself  and  of  his 
race  in  an  alien  world."   Percy  concludes  the  chapter  by  declaring  that 
those  (like  the  northern  liberal)  who  think  they  have  the  solution  to 
the  race  problem  may  "cry  it  from  the  housetops  in  a  hundred  languages. 
But  there  will  be  no  crier  in  the  night  for  all  the  Fords  of  the  world 
and  for  us  who  love  them."   Denying  the  possibility  of  blacks'  social, 
intellectual,  and  educational  improvement  in  the  very  act  of  declaring 
his  love  for  them,  and  basing  that  denial  and  declaration  on  his 
intimacy  with — and  knowledge  of — them,  Percy  demonstrates  the  ease  with 
which  an  ostensibly  marginalized  self-representational  strategy  like 
relationality  can  be  used  to  articulate  a  hegemonic  discourse. 

Running  counter  to  these  discursive  patterns  that  align  him  with 
the  white  male  southerner's  autobiographical  tradition,  Percy  also 
asserts  an  artistic  identity  throughout  the  narrative  that  ultimately 
defines  him  in  opposition  to  many  characteristics  of  white  southern 
masculinity.   He  accomplishes  this  in  a  number  of  ways,  most  obviously 
by  calling  attention  to  his  poetic  endeavors  and  suggesting  that  his 
literary  pursuits  render  him  "extraneous"  to  the  "big  show"  of  life,  but 
he  also  asserts  his  artistic  identity  through  more  subtle  means,  such  as 
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his  frequent  use  of  figurative  language  and  allusion.   In  addition,  he 

directs  the  reader's  attention  to  the  autobiographical  act  itself  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  the  "art"  of  self-portraiture  is 

necessarily  distorting.   But  asking  the  reader  to  recognize  the  art — 

and,  hence,  the  artifice — of  the  narrative  actually  enables  Percy  to 

reveal  a  more  intimate  and  private  "self"  than  would  otherwise  be 

possible  in  a  more  straightforward  method  of  self-disclosure.   One 

passage  that  reveals  this  technique  most  clearly  follows  a  series  of 

journal  entries  that  Percy  includes  to  illustrate  the  blurred 

distinction  between  his  professional,  social,  and  private  lives.   At  the 

conclusion  of  the  series  of  entries,  which  stand  in  contrast  to  the 

retrospective,  formally  constructed  quality  of  the  rest  of  the 

narrative,  he  offers  some  remarks  upon  the  difficulty  of  accurate  self- 

portraiture,  saying. 

This  bit  of  diary,  if  continued  indefinitely,  would  not  help  my 
guardian  angel  recognize  me  if  he  met  me  coming  down  the  middle 
of  the  big  road.   Evidently,  what  doesn't  happen  is  all-important, 
rather  than  what  does.  .  .  .  It's  getting  too  late  for  facts 
anyway  and  they  have  a  way  these  days  of  looking  like  the  Gorgon's 
head  seen  without  the  mirror  Perseus  used.   The  garden's  the 
place.  (331) 

Percy  seems  less  interested  here  in  whether  he  himself  recognizes  the 

autobiographical  persona  he  has  constructed  than  in  whether  he  will  be 

recognized  by  the  other,  and  in  this  sense  he  reflects  the  white 

southerner's  honor-based  emphasis  on  public  forms  of  selfhood.   But  the 

passage  points  to  a  more  general  problem  in  self-representation,  one 

shared,  I  would  imagine,  by  anyone  who  attempts  to  write  an 

autobiography.   The  narrator's  frustration  with  the  insufficiency  of 

"facts"  is  probably  more  feigned  than  real,  given  his  frequent  recourse 

to  "literary"  rather  than  strictly  denotative  language,  but  the  problem 

remains:   how  does  one  present  an  accurate  self-portrait?   For  Percy, 

the  cuiswer  lies  in  the  allusion  to  Perseus'  shield,  which  Carolyn 

Holdsworth  has  identified  as  one  of  the  central  metaphors  of  the  text. 

"By  comparing  'facts'  to  the  'Gorgon's  head,'"  Holdsworth  argues,  "Percy 
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emphasizea  the  ugliness  and  destruction  in  bare  chronology.   To  avoid 
'petrification'  by  unrefined  facts,  Percy  believes  that  man  needs  a 
mirror  such  as  Perseus  used  to  protect  himself  from  Medusa"  ( "The 
Gorgon's  Head"  39)."  Thus,  after  rejecting  "facts"  he  directs  his 
readers'  attention  to  the  realm  of  allegory  and  metaphor  ("the  garden's 
the  place")  and  to  the  next  chapter,  entitled  "Jackdaw  in  the  Garden," 
where  he  will  reveal  indirectly  his  more  private  self. 

In  addition  to  his  frequent  recourse  to  figurative  language  and 
literary  allusion,  Percy  uses  the  previously  noted  tone  of  self-mockery 
to  reinforce  his  artistic  persona.   The  narrator's  purported  failure  to 
measure  up  to  the  action-oriented  imperative  of  southern  manhood 
initiates  an  assertion  of  "difference"  that  easily  accommodates  his 
artistic  persona.   At  certain  points  in  the  narrative,  Percy  opposes  his 
poetic  endeavors  to  traditional  southern  masculinity  in  fairly  direct 
terms.   For  instance,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "A  Small  Boy's  Heroes,"  he 
speaks  of  his  father's  comrades,  who  with  Leroy  Percy  are  held  up  as 
exemplars  of  noblesse  oblige,  and  whose  thoughts  and  actions,  we  are 
told,  "probably  made  up  the  Southern  pattern"  (75).   Percy  recalls  one 
of  those  heroes,  a  Mr.  Evennan,  who  faces  a  hostile  crowd  and  bitterly 
castigates  it  for  a  "crime  of  violence":   "He  thought  that  was  the  thing 
a  man  had  to  do,  even  if  he  were  shot  for  it,  as  he  believed  he  would 
be.   And  so  did  I.   (When  I  started  publishing  verse  Mr.  Everman  simply 
ignored  it)"  (74).    This  opposition  is  introduced  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  narrative,  as  in  the  Foreword  where  he  notes  that  the  "desire  to 
reminisce"  can  become  a  "vice"  to  some,  "particularly  if  you  have  cut  no 
very  splendid  figure  in  the  show"  (xix).   People  who  indulge  in  this 


"   Though  Holdsworth  is  correct  in  noting  that  Percy's  use  of 
metaphor  is  central  to  understanding  Lanterns,  she  overlooks  another 
aspect  of  the  allusion  to  Perseus  (she  also  overlooks  the  pun  on  the 
author's  name  here),  for  it  is  the  destructive  feminine  gaze  of  the 
Medusa  that  requires  the  hero  to  use  the  shield.   Like  Perseus,  Percy 
would  have  feared  the  withering  gaze  of  his  community  had  he  presented 
certain  unadorned  "facts"  of  his  life  without  recourse  to  the  "mirror" 
of  ambiguity. 
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sort  of  thing,  he  continues,  are  comprised  of  three  categories:  those 
who  do  so  "silently — the  best  way  I  fear — and  these  are  mostly  women"; 
those  who  do  so  in  "conversation,  and  these  are  mostly  old  men";  and 
"the  most  abandoned  of  the  lot  [who]  insist  they  must  write  it  all  down, 
and  of  them  am  I"  (xx) . 

Percy  sets  his  poetry  against  the  manly  heroism  displayed  by  Mr. 
Everman  in  a  gesture  that  places  him  on  the  side  of  the  feminine,  but 
his  desire  to  align  his  artistic  identity  with  femininity  is  even  more 
evident  when  he  recounts  a  scene  from  his  early  childhood  in  which  his 
Aunt  Nana  is  reading  to  him  from  a  novel  entitled  In  Silken  Chains. 
Sternly  interrupting  them,  his  father  substitutes  the  "trash"  with  more 
suitable  reading  matter,  Ivanhoe.   Though  Leroy  Percy  "did  not  often  lay 
down  the  law,"  we  are  told,  "then  and  there  he  ruled  as  authoritatively 
as  Moses  that  there  would  be  no  other  novel-reading  to  poison  my  mind 
until  I  had  Scott,  Bulwar-Lytton,  Dickens,  and  a  little  Thackeray"  (56). 
Yet,  the  "injunction"  has  "unpredictable  results"  when  young  Will  finds 
that,  "far  from  being  inspired  to  knightly  heroism,  [I]  grew  infatuated 
with  the  monastic  life,  if  it  could  be  pursued  from  a  cave  opening  on 
the  desert"  (57).   The  narrator's  preference  for  the  "monastic  life"  at 
the  expense  of  "knightly  heroism"  is  a  direct  response  to  the 
intimidating  example  of  his  father,  as  is  made  clear  in  the  following 
paragraph,  when  we  are  told,  "It  was  hard  having  such  a  dazzling  father; 
no  wonder  I  longed  to  be  a  hermit."   In  light  of  Percy's  inclination  to 
equate  his  father  with  traditional  southern  aristocratic  manhood,  the 
remark  suggests  the  younger  Percy's  general  ambivalence  toward  the 
tradition  of  noblesse  oblige  his  narrator  ostensibly  espouses.   But 
while  his  wish  to  be  a  "hermit"  points  to  an  impulse  to  withdraw  from 
the  obligations  of  nobility  as  well  as  the  stern  gaze  of  his  father,  the 
celibacy  of  the  monastic  life  may  well  have  represented  an  escape  from  a 
different  source  of  anxiety,  as  well. 
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In  addition  to  opposing  his  own  literary  endeavors  to  the  more 
physically  virile  activities  of  his  father's  generation,  Percy  uses  his 
artistic  identity  as  a  vehicle  for  expressing  another,  more  deeply 
troubling,  source  of  alienation  from  the  southern  patriarchy.   Although 
the  issue  of  sexuality  is  seldom  addressed  in  Lanterns,  and  then  only  in 
ambiguous  terms,  a  strong  element  of  homoeroticism  runs  through  the 
passages  in  which  he  does  approach  the  topic.   significantly,  Percy 
aligns  the  language  of  his  sexuality  with  the  language  of  art,  either  by 
commenting  directly  upon  his  poetry,  describing  art  objects,  or  most 
commonly,  using  highly  stylized  or  "poetic"  prose  rich  in  metaphor  and 
filled  with  literary  allusions  and  pastoral  imagery.   In  one  of  the  few 
passages  in  which  he  refers  to  his  poetry  with  something  other  than 
derision,  he  confesses,  "What  I  wrote  seemed  to  me  more  essentially 
myself  than  anything  I  did  or  said.  .  .  .  The  results  were  intensely 
personal"  (131).   Had  he  not  been  aware  somehow  that  he  was  giving 
expression  to  thoughts  and  feelings  shared  by  "thousands  in  every 
generation,"  he  continues,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  "publish 
without  feeling  guilty  of  indecent  exposure"  (131-32).   While  it  is  true 
that  Percy's  fear  of  "indecent  exposure"  may  be  seen  as  an  expression  of 
traditional  southern  masculinity,  as  little  more  than  a  reiteration  of 
Grayson's  mcucira  that  "[t)he  human  heart  will  not  bear  to  be  shown  to  the 
proper  world  divested  of  all  drapery,"  there  is  probably  more  to  it  than 
that.   In  his  recent  biography  of  the  Percy  family,  Bertram  Wyatt-Brown 
remarks  upon  an  unpublished  sketch  by  Percy  entitled  "The  Fifth  Autumn" 
in  which  the  poet  "speaks  more  directly  to  the  anguish  he  felt"  than  in 
any  of  his  published  works.   In  the  piece,  Percy  recalls  a  time  in  his 
late  teens  when 

"...  a  definite  chill  was  in  the  air.   I  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  taking  place.   My  father  and  mother  looked  at  me  strangely. 
My  mother  gave  thanks  to  God  that  I  was  untouched  by  sin,  but  she 
would  stop  in  the  middle  of  her  words  and  weep  bitterly.   My 
father  said,  "It  is  in  the  Spring  that  the  seed  is  eager,  is  it 
not?"   But  my  mother  would  cover  his  lips  with  her  hands.   "Do  not 
speak,"  she  would  say.   "We  do  not  know  what  we  may  be  saying." 

(quoted  in  House  of  Percy  207) 
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If  Camille  Percy  preferred  to  leave  unspoken  what  was  implicitly 
understood,  his  son  appears  willing  to  have  done  the  same,  though  he 
does  hint  in  Lanterns  that  he  had  some  homosexual  tendencies.   For 
instance,  in  one  scene  that  takes  place  during  his  year's  stay  in 
Europe,  he  describes  his  keen  interest  in  certain  Greek  statuary  in  the 
Louvre : 

I  was  always  happening  upon  a  Hermaphrodite,  in  some  discreet 
cove,  and  I  would  examine  the  sleazy  mock-modest  little  monster 
with  horror  and  fascination.  .  .  .  When  the  Greeks  practiced 
bisexuality  honestly  and  simply  without  thought  or  condemnation 
they  did  not  create  these  slick  symbols  of  love  divided  in  its 
objectives.   It  was  a  later,  more  sophisticated,  more  prurient 
age,  the  age  of  the  nasty  Crouching  Venus  of  Syracuse,  that, 
titillating  and  ahing,  symbolized  what  they  understood  and  were 
ashamed  of  by  these  sentimental  decadent  man-woman  creatures, 
false  art  and  false  biology.  (Ill) 

Percy  remains  mute  about  what  precisely  the  Greeks  "understood  and  were 
ashamed  of,"  but  the  conviction  with  which  he  dismisses  the  statues  as 
"false  art"  implies  that  he  would  recognize  a  more  truthful  or  authentic 
representation  of  bisexuality  if  he  saw  it,  in  turn  suggesting  his 
access  to  a  special  branch  of  knowledge  gained,  if  not  through  direct 
experience,  then  perhaps  through  an  as  yet  unfulfilled  desire.    The 
admiration  he  directs  toward  the  earlier  Greeks  who  "practiced 
bisexuality  honestly  and  simply  without  thought  or  condemnation"  is 
striking,  especially  given  the  rather  prudish  comments  he  makes  in  other 
sections  of  the  narrative  regarding  heterosexual  activity,  which  he 
calls  "rutting"  and  finds  "overrated  and  disgusting"  (125-26).    (In  one 
scene  he  is  kept  awake  when  he  overhears  a  married  couple's  lovemaking, 
which  he  describes  with  revulsion  as  "obscene  and  pitiful"  and  "animal- 
sounding"  [215].)    His  adamant  rejection  of  the  later  Greeks' 
representations  of  Hermaphrodite,  which  he  criticizes  for  their 
"Blick"ness  and  "sentiment"ality,  suggests  something  other  than  a  purely 
aesthetic  response. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  cited  above,  the  narrator  shifts 
his  focus  away  from  the  "concrete"  subject  of  statuary  to  an  extremely 
ambiguous  discussion  that  readers  must  piece  together  on  their  own. 
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declaring,   "It's  a  grievous  and  a  long  way  you  travel  to  reach  serenity 
and  the  acceptance  of  facts  without  hurt  or  shock.   By  that  time  you  are 
too  old  to  practice  your  wisdom  and  to  young  ears  your  advice  might  as 
well  be  uttered  in  Icelandic."   Again,  Percy  remains  silent  about  which 
"facts"  are  accepted  "without  hurt  or  shock,"   but  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  about  the  Hermaphrodite,  we  at  least  know  that  it  is  the 
Greeks  who  "understood"  some  unnamed  idea  related  to  bisexuality.   Here 
Percy  attempts  to  distance  himself  from  his  subject  matter  by  shifting 
to  second  person  at  the  precise  moment  he  turns  his  attention  from  the 
statues  to,  we  can  only  assume,  himself.   Regretting  in  retrospect  that 
he  was  "fearful"  and  "treading  ledges  without  a  Virgil"  at  that  time  in 
his  life,  he  laments  the  fact  that  he  had  no  guide  to  help  him  discover 
and  embrace  that  part  of  himself  that  was  touched,  we  must  presume,  by 
the  statues.   His  year  in  Paris,  he  concludes,  was  tainted  by  a  profound 
sadness  because,  "I  was  sick  for  a  home  I  had  never  seen  and  lonely  for 
a  hand  I  had  never  touched." 

If  Percy  was  indeed  a  practicing  homosexual,  he  certainly  never 
flaunted  his  orientation  in  his  hometown  of  Greenville.   The  despondency 
that  Walker  Percy  remembers  seeing  in  his  adoptive  father's  eyes,  which 
he  describes  in  his  introduction  to  Lanterns  as  "shadowed  by  sadness" 
(viii),  may  well  have  reflected  the  emotional  consequences  of  keeping 
his  sexuality  hidden  from  the  public,  but  the  older  Percy  travelled  a 
great  deal,  frequently  vacationing  in  the  Sicilian  towns  of  Capri  and 
Taormina,  popular  vacation  spots  for  affluent  gay  men  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  and  would  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  there  and 
elsewhere  to  step  out  of  the  closet.^  The  penultimate  chapter  of 


See  The  Encyclopedia  of  Homosexuality,  ed.  Wayne  R.  Dynes  (New 
York:  Garland,  1990),  where  a  William  A.  Percy  (perhaps  the  grandson  of 
Will  Percy's  cousin  William  Armstrong  Percy  of  Memphis)  writes,  "Like 
Capri  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  favorite  resort  of  homosexual  exiles  and 
emigres,  Taormina  in  Sicily  became  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  remains 
today  a  resort  for  gay  tourists.  .  .  "  (1196).   According  to  Wyatt- 
Brown,  Percy  made  a  number  of  acquaintances  with  members  of  the 
"Uranian"  community  in  Taormina  and  Capri  (House  of  Percy  218-19). 
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Lanterns,  entitled  "Jackdaw  in  the  Garden, "  contains  a  number  of  the 

speaker's  fondest  memories,  "the  jackdaw  pickings  of  my  curious  and 

secret  heart,"  all  of  which  are  set  away  from  home  and  either  distinctly 

homoerotic  or  noticeably  vague  about  the  sex  of  his  companions  (336). 

In  the  first  scene  the  narrator  tells  us, 

I  hear  voices  unbelievably  soft  (whose  are  they,  was  it  in  Rio  or 
Barcelona  or  the  islands?   No  matter. )  that  murmur:   "Don't  go, 
don't  leave  me,  I  love  you,"  and  I  smile,  knowing  I  will  hear  them 
no  more  and  grateful  for  their  music.  (337) 

He  remembers  the  delight  he  felt  in  recognizing  the  "grave  beauty"  of  a 

group  of  "bare-breasted"  sailors  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  night,  "the 

moonlight  turning  their  bodies  slender  and  unsubstantial,  daubing  their 

cheek-bones  and  shoulders,  the  arch  of  their  chest  or  their  buttocks 

with  pallor"  (342,  341).   In  another  scene  he  recalls  an  encounter  with 

a  "satyr  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus."   Hiking  on  the  mountain's  slope 

he  is  met  first  by  a  "prodigious  he-goat,"  soon  followed  by  a  young 

goat-herd  who  sings  a  strange  song  made  up  of  "animal  sounds,  half 

cluck,  half  guttural  bleat,"  and  dances  about  with  the  goat  before  the 

appreciative  eyes  of  the  narrator  (339).   As  the  boy  starts  to  leave 

with  his  herd,  he  takes  the  narrator's  hand: 

So  toward  the  Shining  Rocks  that  Phoebus  thrust  asunder  we  walked 
in  silence,  hand-in-hand.   But  when  the  great  shadow  of 
Agamemnon's  plane  tree  covered  us,  looking  up  sideways,  he  smiled 
once — but  it  was  like  a  gale  of  laughter — and  was  gone.   The  night 
was  suddenly  bleak"  (340) 

Interestingly,  Percy  populates  his  narrative  with  satyrs,  the  half-goat, 

half -human  creatures  from  Greek  mythology  known  for  the  sexual 

rapaciousness,  comparing  his  young  black  playmates  to  "satyrs  and 

fauns,"  and  describing  "Arcadia"  (his  name  for  the  mountain  forests 

surrounding  the  school  at  Sewanee)  as  under  the  spell  of  "Pan"  (52,  101, 

103).   In  yet  another  of  his  "jackdaw's  pickings,"  he  walks  with  an 

unidentified  friend  through  the  woods  of  the  "Anatolian  headland"  of 

Turkey  until  they  hear  music  so  beautiful  it  might  be  "some  trick  of 

Pan's"  (340).   Following  the  sound,  they  spy  "[a]  young  man,  white  and 
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naked,  with  a  mop  of  gold  hair.  .  .  swimming  beneath  us,  and  as  he  swum 
he  sang"  (340-41) . 

As  the  inclusion  of  such  passages  in  his  narrative  would  suggest, 
Percy  felt  the  desire  to  express,  however  obliquely,  his  attraction  to 
those  of  the  same  sex.   That  he  chose  to  do  so  in  terms  that  were  less 
than  direct  points  to  his  simultaneous  desire  to  respect  the  conventions 
of  his  provincial  culture,  which  would  have  placed  strong  strictures 
against  any  kind  of  "indecent  exposure."   In  this  sense,  Percy's  sexual 
orientation  is  represented  in  much  the  same  way  as  his  artistic 
identity — as  something  that  placed  him  out  of  step  with  traditional 
conceptions  of  white  southern  masculinity — and  would  likely  have  been  an 
additional  incentive  for  writing  an  autobiography  that  allowed  him  to 
speak  from  the  position  of  the  representative  southerner.    The  opening 
chapter  of  the  narrative,  "The  Delta,"  exemplifies  some  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  involved  in  yoking  together  the  disparate  discourses  of  the 
"southerner"  and  "the  artist."   Here,  Percy  must  establish  a  narrative 
voice,  an  autobiographical  "I,"  with  which  the  audience  can  become 
familiar  and  comforteible;  in  addition,  he  must  also  assert  his  authority 
on  the  subject  of  the  South.   With  these  objectives  in  mind,  he  opens 
with  an  imperious  voice  that  lays  claim  to  all  under  his  domain,  saying 
"My  Country  is  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the  river  country"  (3).   The 
following  description  moves  from  reverently  drawn  details  of  a  land 
shaped  by  "the  great  river,  the  shifting  unappeascd>le  god  of  the 
country,  feared  and  loved,  the  Mississippi,"  to  a  somewhat  more  ironic 
though  still  affectionate  depiction  of  "Our  delta  culture"  (4,7  emphasis 
mine) .   Though  most  of  the  details  in  the  subsequent  portrait  are 
specific  to  the  Delta  aristocracy,  he  easily  slips  from  "the  Delta"  to 
"the  South"  in  a  manner  that  suggests  his  desire  to  let  the  former  stand 
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for  the  latter.^'   Percy  also  reveals  his  inclination  to  gender 

"culture"  as  feminine  by  focusing  almost  exclusively  on  the  women  of 

that  culture.   Using  his  paternal  grandmother,  Mur,  to  illustrate  the 

combined  refinement  and  resilience  of  the  early  Delta  aristocrats,  he 

pauses  to  establish  his  credibility  on  the  subject  of  southern 

womanhood,  declaring,   "Indeed,  indeed,  the  lily-of-the-f ield  life  of 

the  Southern  gentlewoman  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  Northern 

critics  and  Southern  sentimentalists,  one  about  as  untrustworthy  as  the 

other"  (10).   His  description  of  a  strong-willed  Mur  holding  the 

plantation  together  while  her  husband  was  off  fighting  with  the 

Confederacy  notwithstanding,  Percy  goes  on  to  say  that  "...  whether 

that  world  was  delightful  or  vulgar  depended  on  whether  or  not  the  women 

were  ladies." 

In  the  process  of  establishing  the  character  of  the  Delta  culture, 

he  turns  his  attention  to  the  region's  cuisine,  a  move  that  extends  and 

reinforces  the  feminized  image  he  has  already  begun.   But  while  the 

patronizing  tone  of  his  initial  depiction  of  Delta  "manners"  has  the 

effect  of  placing  him  more  firmly  on  the  side  of  masculinity,  his 

discussion  of  southern  cooking  takes  a  curious  turn  in  which  his  voice 

slides  into  more  feminized  territory.   Still  secure  in  his  paternalism, 

he  declares  in  a  condescending  tone  that 

[t]here  should  be  a  monument  to  Southern  womanhood,  creator  of  the 
only  American  cuisine  that  makes  the  world  a  better   place  to 
live  in. 

Instead,  you  will  find  in  any  Southern  town  a  statue  in 
memory  of  the  Confederate  dead,  erected  by  the  Daughters  of 
something  or  other,  and  made,  the  townspeople  will  respectfully 
tell  you,  in  Italy.  (10) 

This  image  of  the  "monument  to  southern  womanhood"  is  consistent  with 

the  tone  of  levity  that  Percy  maintains  up  to  this  point,  but  the 


^'   See  James  C.  Cobb,  The  Most  Southern  Place  on  Earth;  The 
Mississippi  Delta  and  the  Roots  of  Regional  Identity  (New  York:  Oxford 
P,  1992).  Cobb  writes  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Culture  that  ".  . 
.  the  Delta's  historical  and  cultural  experience  often  seemed  that  of  an 
entire  region  in  microcosm.   It  richly  deserved  the  title,  accorded  it 
by  writer  Richard  Ford,  'the  South's  South'"  (289). 
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introduction  of  that  monument  to  white  southern  masculinity  unsettles 
the  narrative,  causing  the  narrator  to  shift  dramatically  from  the 
rhetoric  of  paternalism  to  the  language  of  the  art  critic.    Expressing 
his  belief  that  "...  the  dash,  endurance,  and  devotion  of  the 
Confederate  soldier  have  not  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  song  and 
story,"  Percy  finds  fault  with  the  statues'  inability  to  accurately 
reflect  those  qualities: 

Sentiment  driveling  into  sentimentality,  poverty,  and,  I  fear, 
lack  of  taste  are  responsible  for  them,  but  they  are  the  only 
monuments  which  are  dreadful  from  the  point  of  view  of  aesthetics, 
craftsmanship,  and  conception,  that  escape  being  ridiculous.   They 
are  too  pathetic  for  that.  (11-12) 

Percy  remains  vague  as  to  how  we  should  take  the  word  "pathetic," 

whether  they  "escape  being  ridiculous"  because  they  are  so  dreadful  that 

they  are  beneath  even  that  response,  or,  more  likely,  that  he  too  falls 

sway  to  the  pathos  they  elicit.   These  monuments  are  counterbalanced  by 

another  statue  at  the  conclusion  of  the  text,  where  the  speaker  stands 

gazing  at  "The  Patriot,"  the  bronze  sculpture  atop  Leroy  Percy's  grave 

depicting  a  medieval  knight  in  battle  armor  that  the  younger  Percy  had 

erected  in  honor  of  his  father. °  The  two  shrines  frame  the  text  and 

serve  as  poles  on  an  aesthetic  continuum,  with  "sentimental  drivel"  on 

one  end  and  sophisticated,  "artistic"  representations  of  southern 

masculinity  on  the  other. ^ 


^  See  Bertram  Wyatt-Brown,  "The  Percy  Family,  the  'Adamses 'of  the 
Deep  South:   A  Study  of  Creative  Melancholy,"  in  The  Moment  of  Decision: 
Biographical  Essays  on  American  Character  and  Regional  Identity,  eds. 
Randall  M.  Miller  and  John  R.  McKivigan  (Westport,  CT:  Greenwood  Press, 
1994),  13-35.   In  his  discussion  of  the  predisposition  to  melancholia 
shared  by  Will  Percy  and  Henry  Adams,  Wyatt-Brown  offers  a  fascinating 
comparison  of  "Grief,"  the  Augustus  Saint -Gaudens  statue  commissioned  by 
Henry  Adams  to  be  placed  over  the  grave  of  his  wife.  Clover  Hooper,  and 
the  "Patriot,"  sculpted  by  Saint-Gaudens'  student  Malvina  Hoffman  and 
commissioned  by  her  friend  Will  Percy  to  be  placed  over  the  grave  of  his 
father,  Leroy. 

^   Percy  complicates  this  seemingly  simple  framing  arrangement 
with  the  passage  regarding  the  Hermaphrodite  that  catches  his  attention 
at  the  Louvre. 
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Percy  concludes  his  description  of  "the  Delta"  by  turning  his 

attention  back  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  it  is  here,  when  he  relates 

the  experience  of  hearing  a  riverboat  whistle,  that  his  southern  and 

artistic  identities  cohere.   Percy  writes, 

Over  the  somber  levels  of  the  water  pours  that  great  voice,  so 
long  prolonged  it  is  joined  by  echoes  from  the  willowed  shore,  a 
chorus  of  ghosts,  and,  roused  from  sleep  you  are  oppressed  by 
vanishing  glories,  the  last  trump,  the  calling  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  the  current  ceaselessly  moving  out  into  the  dark,  of  the 
eternal  dying.   Trains.  .  .  have  their  own  glory.   But  they  are 
gone  too  quickly,  like  a  meteor,  to  be  part  of  your  deep  own  self. 
The  sound  of  the  riverboat  hangs  inside  your  heart  like  a  star.  (14-15) 

Significantly,  when  he  moves  into  the  more  subjective  realm  of 

experience  Percy  shifts  from  first  to  second  person.   Ostensibly  an  act 

of  distanciation  from  the  personal  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  the 

shift  serves  to  interpellate  the  reader  so  that  s/he  will  accept  the 

narrator's  response  as  his/her  own,  to  embrace  the  sense  of  loss  evoked 

in  the  "great  voice"  of  the  riverboat.   The  sound  of  the  whistle  begins 

as  a  unitary,  concrete  "voice,"  only  to  be  split  into  multiple  "echoes," 

which  then  slide  into  a  chain  of  increasingly  abstracted  metaphors  that 

culminate  in  the  image  of  death;  "ghosts"  give  way  to  "vanishing 

glories,"  and  so  on  until  we  are  propelled  with  "the  current  ceaselessly 

moving  out  into  the  dark,  of  the  eternal  dying. "^  The  process  of 

interpellation  is  furthered  by  the  suggestion  that  the  reader 

experiences  this  identification  with  loss  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes 

a  "part  of  your  deep  own  self"  and  "hangs  in  your  heart  like  a  star." 

Thus,  the  narrator  constructs  the  implied  reader's  interior ity  in  the 

very  act  of  addressing  it.   Yet,  for  all  its  attention  to  the  speaker's 

interiority,  Percy  uses  the  passage  to  assert  his  familiarity  with  a 

concrete,  particularized  entity,  the  Mississippi  River,  which  in  turn  is 


^  The  passage  illustrates  Jacques  Lacan's  understanding  of  the 
function  of  desire,  which  responds  to  four  immediate  causes,  "the  void, 
the  voice,  the  gaze,  and  the  Phallus"  (Ragland-Sullivan  75).   Percy 
experiences  iouissance  in  response  to  the  "voice,"  which  pulls  toward 
the  "void"  of  "eternal  dying." 
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used  to  metonymically  stand  for  the  Delta  region  the  river  created  and 
defines,  and,  by  extension,  the  South  itself. 

The  difficulty  Percy  encounters  sustaining  this  combined  sense  of 
the  particular  and  the  abstract,  of  the  narrator's  inner-self  and  the 
outer  world  he  inhabits,  prevents  him  from  remaining  in  this  mode  of 
expression  for  long.   However,  he  is  partially  successful  in  yoking  the 
discourses  of  "the  artist"  and  southern  masculinity  when  he  gives 
expression  to  what  Richard  King  calls  the  Catonic  stance.   By  using  the 
figure  of  Leroy  Percy  and  his  peers — and  on  occasion,  even  himself — to 
embody  the  virtues  of  noblesse  oblige,  he  is  able  to  ground  his 
philosophical  musings  in  a  concrete  particularity.   But  often  as  not, 
his  meditations  upon  the  fate  of  modern  civilization  in  general  and  his 
beloved  Delta  in  particular  are  couched  in  abstractions  and  metaphor. 
Sounding  very  much  like  Richard  Taylor's  speaker  at  the  conclusion  of 
Destruction  and  Reconstruction.  Percy  invokes  an  image  of  a  modern 
wasteland  populated  by  the  worshippers  of  Mammon,  observing  solemnly, 
"A  tarnish  has  fallen  over  my  once  bright  world;  dishonor  and  corruption 
triumph;  my  own  strong  people  are  turned  lotus-eaters;  defeat  is  here 
again,  the  last,  the  most  abhorrent"  (343).   Yet,  his  stay  against  this 
confusion  is  the  memories  he  has  of  specific  places,  and  the  narrative 
ends  in  one  of  those  spots.   In  the  final  chapter,  entitled  "Home,"  the 
reader  is  led  through  the  Greenville  cemetery,  "one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  near  the  home  town, "  past  "the  Patriot"  standing  above  the  grave 
of  Leroy  Percy,  to  the  base  of  a  "long  wall  of  a  rampart  sombre  with 
sunset"  (344,  348).   There,  in  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited  passages 
from  Lanterns,  "stand  the  glorious  high  gods.  Death  and  the  rest, 
insolent,  watching."   When  the  "High  God"  (presumably  either  Death,  or 
Leroy  Percy — or  both)  calls  out  "'Who  are  you?'"  to  the  "wayfarer"  who 
passes  below,  the  speaker  concludes  the  narrative  by  responding,   "The 
pilgrim  I  know  should  be  able  to  straighten  his  shoulders,  to  stand  his 
tallest,  and  to  answer  defiantly:  'I  am  your  son.'"   Though  Percy  cloaks 
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the  scene  in  ambiguity,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  "High  God" 
represents  his  father,  and  by  extension  the  old  order  whose  passing 
provides  the  author  with  his  autobiographical  occasion.   More  at  home 
with  the  residents  of  the  cemetery  than  with  the  living  inhabitants  of 
Greenville,  the  protagonist  is  presented  as  both  the  alienated  romantic 
artist  and  the  traditional  southern  aristocrat.   But  despite  his 
identification  with  the  southern  patriarchy  at  the  end,  one  senses  that 
the  scales  are  tipped  here  toward  the  autonomous  selfhood  of  the  artist 
rather  than  the  relationality  of  the  Delta  planter,  for  it  is  loss 
itself  and  not  the  individuals  that  have  passed  out  of  life  that 
occupies  the  speaker's  attention. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  how  Percy  might  have  responded  had  he 
not  returned  to  his  hometown  after  making  the  partial  break  of  attending 
college  and  travelling  abroad.   For  all  his  attempts  to  assert  his  sense 
of  place  in  the  community — and  Will  Percy  did  play  a  prominent,  if  not 
dominant,  role  in  the  cultural  as  well  as  economic  life  of  Greenville, 
Mississippi — his  effeminate  mannerisms  and  poetic  endeavors  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  a  "strange  fish  in  the  little  cotton  town  that 
expected  something  quite  different  from  the  Percys,"  according  to  his 
friend,  Hodding  Carter  (70).   Perhaps  a  life  among  the  expatriates  with 
whom  he  vacationed  would  have  allowed  him  to  avoid  the  despondency  that 
marked  his  last  years,  but  again,  one  can  only  speculate. 

One  Mississippi  writer  whose  artistic  temperament  caused  him  to 
share  many  of  Percy's  feelings  of  alienation  from  southern  masculinity, 
but  who  chose  to  live  outside  the  region  most  of  his  professional  life, 
was  Stark  Young,  author  of  the  Civil  War  novel  So  Red  the  Rose  (1934), 
and  a  lesser  known  autobiography.  The  Pavilion;  Of  People  and  Times 
Remembered,  of  Stories  and  Places  (1951).   Young's  autobiography 
presents  a  narrator  who,  like  Percy's  autobiographical  persona  in 
Lanterns  on  the  Levee,  speaks  as  a  traditional  white  southern  male  who 
is  also  an  artist.   But  where  Percy's  voice  shifts  back  and  forth 
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between  the  two  modes,  Young  is  more  able  to  combine  the  two  pereonae 

into  one  by  focusing  on  the  elements  of  his  southern  background  that 

contributed  to  his  personal  artistic  vision.   For  instance,  he  gives  his 

implicit  rationale  for  writing  The  Pavilion  when  at  one  point  he  claims. 

The  things  that  I  heard  and  saw,  and  that  my  elders  had  seen  and 
talked  about,  gave  me  the  essential  foundations  of  whatever 
education  I  may  have  acquired  and  whatever  understanding  of  life 
or  of  art.  ...  I  used  to  dwell  on  them,  used  to  see  and  listen, 
and  even  now  I  can  still  almost  feel  my  soul  rising  and  leaving  my 
body  to  attend  them.   They  had  the  character  of  fable  and  some 
essence  was  within  them  like  flame.  (21) 

Young  takes  the  materials  of  southern  culture — its  history  of  war,  the 

oral  tradition,  familial  identity — and  transforms  them  into 

transcendentalized  elements  of  pure  art.   In  the  process  he  constructs 

an  autobiographical  persona  whose  interiority  can  be  represented  without 

compromising  his  "southernness. " 

Significantly,  Young  recognizes  the  apparent  contradiction  between 

the  representation  of  interiority  and  the  self-reticence  many  have  come 

to  associate  with  traditional  southern  masculinity.   At  the  conclusion 

of  a  chapter  that  recounts  the  effects  of  war  and  Reconstruction  on  his 

family,  he  writes. 

It  is  curious  that  though  I  have  been  a  writer  and  a  painter, 
professions  where  self-expression  plays  the  final  and  largest 
part,  it  has  taken  me  many  years  before  I  could  bring  myself  to 
speak  even  as  directly  as  I  am  now  doing  of  these  things.  (61) 

But  he  does  so  in  order  to  reveal  something  about  the  source  of  his  art; 

moreover,  this  inward  directed  mode  of  self-portraiture  allows  him  to 

assert  his  artistic  identity  in  the  very  same  breath  in  which  he 

establishes  his  credentials  as  a  southerner.   If  he  is  ultimately  more 

successful  in  forging  a  link  between  his  art  and  the  South,  it  may  well 

be  because  Young,  unlike  Percy,  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  community  he 

describes.   In  fact,  he  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  at  the  end  of  the 

narrative  chronicling  his  travels  in  Europe  and  his  intellectual  life  in 

New  York.   But  he  is  careful  to  remind  his  reader  from  the  very 

beginning  that  because  of  what  he  had  experienced  as  a  youth  in  the 

South,  "I  would  never  be  full  dweller  in  the  wide  city"  (10). 
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Though  the  civil  rights  era  that  followed  the  Southern  Renaissance 
caused  many  southern  whites  to  focus  their  confessional  energies  on 
racial  guilt  rather  than  asserting  a  specifically  southern  artistic 
sensibility,  the  formula  that  Young  uses  in  The  Pavilion  would  serve  a 
later  generation  of  southern  autobiographers.   For  they  too  would  rely 
upon  the  South' s  literary  reputation  to  authorize  their  own  art  through 
the  act  of  remembrance. 


CHAPTER  5 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ERA: 

WHITE  LIBERALISM  AND  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  SOUTHERN  CONSCIENCE 

Towards  the  end  of  his  autobiography.  North  Toward  Home  (1967), 

Mississippi-born  editor  and  journalist  Willie  Morris  recounts  a  scene 

that  took  place  at  a  party  he  attended  while  living  in  New  York  City 

during  the  mid-sixties.   At  the  party  he  hears  a  number  of  volunteers 

from  the  civil  rights  movement  speak  cJoout  the  dangers  they  had  recently 

faced  on  the  front  lines  of  the  fight  for  desegregation  and  voting 

rights  in  Morris's  home  state.   Although  he  has  publicly  declared  his 

support  for  the  movement,  the  narrator  becomes  increasingly  uneasy  as  he 

listens  to  the  workers  talk  of  the  brutality  and  ignorance  of  the  deep 

South,  his  ambivalence  growing  with  each  new  tale  of  horror.   Morris 

marvels  at  the  incongruity  between  the  college  students'  images  of  the 

South  and  his  own  benign  memories  of  a  carefree  childhood  there,  noting 

that  "[t]he  words  of  my  companions  intruded  upon  this  world  of  my  past 

like  harsh  accusations,  and  made  it  complicated  and  unreal  for  me" 

(380).   His  agreement  with  the  political  goals  of  the  movement  and  his 

nostalgia  for  the  idyllic  years  of  his  childhood  in  conflict,  he 

realizes  that  South  he  had  experienced  as  a  youth  bears  little 

resemblance  to  the  region  from  which  these  workers  had  recently 

returned.   Morris  writes. 

In  America,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  place,  and  in  the  South, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  region,  we  go  back  to  our  home  in 
dreams  and  memories,  hoping  it  remains  what  it  was  on  a  lazy, 
still  summer's  day  twenty  years  ago — and  yet  our  sense  of  it  is 
forever  violated  by  those  who  see  it,  not  as  home,  but  as  the  dark 
Bide  of  hell.   (380-81) 

This  bifurcated  vision  of  the  South  that  Morris  describes  is  a 

general  presence  in  the  self-representation  of  southern  whites  during 

the  period  following  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  decision  in  the 
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Supreme  Court.   The  voices  that  were  then  calling  out  for  change  in  the 
South  had  succeeded  in  directing  the  nation's  attention  to  the  region's 
resistance  to  racial  progress  and  white  southern  autobiographers  felt 
compelled  to  respond  to  the  increasingly  negative  perceptions  of  the 
South.   In  contrast  to  the  events  of  a  century  before,  when  privileged 
southerners  reacted  to  criticism  of  the  region  by  writing  proslavery 
apologias,  educated  southern  whites  did  not  generate  a  body  of 
literature  that  defended  the  racial  status  quo  in  the  South.   Nor  did 
they  produce  a  great  many  works  of  fiction  that  dealt  directly  with  the 
current  crisis  in  race  relations.'   Significantly,  white  literary 
figures  from  the  region  chose  not  to  write  autobiographies  during  this 
time,  though  a  number  of  white  novelists  and  poets  engaged  in  life 
writing  during  the  Southern  Renaissance.'   Instead,  it  was  most  often 
southern-born  journalists  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  politicians)  who 
used  the  autobiographical  occasion  to  conflate  their  personal  and 
regional  identities  in  order  to  "tell  about  the  South,"  though  in  this 
instance  most  did  so  from  a  liberal,  hence  frequently  alienated, 
perspective.   But,  as  the  passage  from  North  Toward  Home  would  suggest, 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from  experiencing  equally  strong  feelings  of 
loyalty  towards  that  region,  and  their  self-representational  strategies 
were  often  directed  towards  reconciling  the  contradictions  between  their 
childhood  memories  of  a  benign  South  with  their  more  recently  acquired 
knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  the  racism  of  that  society. 

During  the  civil  rights  era  few  white  autobiographers  from  the 
South  wrote  of  their  southern  origins  unless  it  was  to  denounce  the 


'   Harper  Lee's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird 
(1961),  arguably  the  most  popular  work  by  a  southern  writer  on  the  theme 
of  race  in  the  South  during  that  period,  was  set  in  the  1930s,  a 
conveniently  distant  if  not  comfortable  remove  from  the  exigencies  of 
the  day. 

'  See  Chapter  Four  for  my  examination  of  autobiographical  trends 
in  the  South  during  the  years  of  the  Southern  Renaissance. 
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region's  racism.   As  Morton  Sosna  has  pointed  out,  they  did  so  with  a 
sense  of  mission,  since 

(r]acial  liberals  believed  that,  as  white  Southerners,  they  alone 
could  effectively  criticize  the  South  without  being  written  off  as 
"outside  agitators"  or  "uppity"  Negroes.   Though  their  own 
judgements  often  contributed  to  the  South' s  negative  reputation, 
they  undertook  such  criticism  because  they  thought  it  would  induce 
positive  social  change.  (199) 

Because  of  the  importance  that  white  southern  liberals  placed  on  their 

racial  views,  their  autobiographies  fit  the  pattern  of  the  conversion 

narrative,  which  according  to  Susanna  Egan,  "describes  recognition  of 

the  self  in  terms  that  frequently  suggest  discovery  of  an  apparently 

objective  meaning  in  life,  a  meaning  that  is  in  some  fundamental  sense 

different  from  what  had  been  assumed  to  be  the  case.   It  represents  a 

reversal.  .  ."  (Patterns  of  Experience  137).   But  in  order  to  authorize 

their  critiques  of  southern  racial  attitudes  they  first  had  to  assert 

their  credentials  as  true  southerners,  and  this  was  done  in  much  the 

Seune  manner  in  which  previous  southern  autobiographers  had  asserted 

their  regional  identities,  by  demonstrating  their  familiarity  with  a 

specific  locale  and  its  inhabitants  and  by  decoding  its  speech  and 

behavioral  patterns.   But  where  Will  Percy  or  William  Grayson  had  taken 

pains  to  show  how  their  upbringing  in  the  South  resulted  in  their 

regionally  specific  manners  and  sensibilities,  white  southern 

autobiographers  after  1954  added  a  different  element  to  the  formula.   By 

revealing  to  the  reader  the  subtle,  incremental  process  by  which  the 

young  protagonist  was  indoctrinated  into  specifically  southern  forms  of 

racial  prejudice,  the  autobiographer  could  then  proceed  to  trace  his/her 

recognition  and  transcendence  of  those  prejudices.   In  this  respect,  the 

white  southerner  could  now  represent  the  self  within  the  conventions  of 

the  spiritual  autobiography,  since  it  is  the  protagonist's  moral  rather 

than  intellectual  or  artistic  development  that  structures  the  narrative. 

Such  an  emphasis  on  conscience  would  suggest  that  the  traditional 

emphasis  in  the  South  on  the  more  publicly  defined  honor  had  been 

effaced  by  the  region's  modernization.   Though  this  may  well  be  the 
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case,  the  writers  I  examine  had  to  find  a  way  to  represent  a 
specifically  southern  conscience,  one  that  bridged  the  gap  between  the 
narrator's  internalized  sense  of  moral  conviction  and  his/her 
identification  with  the  South. 

While  the  near-wholesale  adoption  of  the  conversion  narrative's 
structure  ultimately  distinguishes  white  southerners'  autobiographical 
strategies  during  and  immediately  following  the  Civil  Rights  era  from 
those  of  other  periods,  this  is  not  to  say  that  other  southern  whites 
had  not  directed  criticism  toward  their  region  before  then.   In  the 
1880s  George  W.  Cable  had  aroused  the  ire  of  his  fellow  southerners  by 
criticizing  race  relations  in  the  South  and  casting  that  critique  within 
a  moral  framework,  and  before  him  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  Cassius  Marcellus 
Clay,  and  others  had  offered  their  prescriptions  for  the  region's  ills. 
But  it  was  privileged  southern  women  who  had  most  successfully  written 
within  the  conventions  of  the  conversion  narrative.   During  the  1830s 
the  Grimke  sisters  of  Charleston  had  authorized  their  abolitionist  and 
feminist  writings  by  telling  of  their  indoctrination  into  and  subsequent 
rejection  of  southern  patriarchal  logic' 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Belle  Kearney  used  the  same  motif  in  her 
account  of  her  experiences  in  the  women's  suffrage  and  temperance 
movements,  A  Slaveholder's  Daughter  (1901).   These  women  had  offered 
critiques  of  southern  beliefs,  but  Katherine  Du  Pre  Lumpkin's  The  Making 
of  a  Southerner  (1946),  Lillian  Smith's  Killers  of  the  Dream,  and  (most 
notably  because  it  was  written  after  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education)  Sarah 
Patton  Boyle's  The  Desegregated  Heart;   A  Virginian's  Stand  in  a  Time  of 
Transition  (1962)  provided  the  most  immediate  and,  in  the  case  of  Smith, 


'  See  Angelina  Grimke  Weld,  An  Appeal  to  the  Women  of  the  South 
(1836);  Sarah  Grimke,  Letters  on  the  Equality  of  the  Sexes  and  the 
Condition  of  Women  (1838);  and  George  W.  Cable,  The  Silent  South  (1885) 
and  The  Negro  Question  (1890).   For  a  more  complete  survey  and  analysis 
of  liberal  dissent  in  the  South,  see  Morton  Sosna,  In  Search  of  the 
Silent  South;  Southern  Liberals  and  the  Race  Issue  (New  York:  Columbia  U 
P,  1977),  and  Hobson,  Tell  About  the  South. 
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the  most  sophisticated  examples  of  how  to  write  as  a  southerner  within 
the  conventions  of  the  christian  spiritual  autobiography.*  While 
writers  like  Morris,  Larry  L.  King,  and  Wendell  Berry  shared  many  of 
their  female  predecessors'  concerns  about  race  relations  in  the  South, 
the  women's  writings  are  more  self-consciously  aligned  with  the 
Christian  evangelical  tradition.   In  addition,  with  the  exception  of 
Boyle,  these  privileged  southern  women  writers  penned  their  critiques 
before  the  Supreme  court's  decision  on  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education. 
Where  Smith's  autobiographical  persona  seems  most  concerned  with  the 
personal  moral  and  psychological  benefits  that  result  from  the  act  of 
self-inspection,  Morris  and  his  male  contemporaries  seem  more  interested 
in  convincing  their  readers  that  their  process  of  conversion  is  complete 
than  in  emy  benefits  they  themselves  may  get  from  their  confessions. 
This  in  turn  calls  attention  to  the  occasion  of  their  autobiographies. 
The  South  that  Lumpkin  and  Smith  resided  in  and  wrote  about  was  every 
bit  as  racist  as  the  South  of  the  Civil  Rights  era,  but  the  events  of 
the  fifties  and  sixties  had  the  effect  of  riveting  the  nation's 
attention  on  the  region  and  it  is  within  this  cultural  moment  that 
southern  white  men  chose  to  articulate  their  liberal  views  on  race  by 
writing  of  their  lives. 

The  civil  rights  era  also  spawned  a  host  of  autobiographies  by 
southern  African  Americans,  some  directly  involved  with  the  movement  and 
others  who  simply  came  of  age  during  that  time.   The  most  widely 
recognized  of  these  is  Maya  Angelou's  I  Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird  Sinos 
(1970),  but  Anne  Moody's  Coming  of  Age  in  Mississippi  (1969)  is  becoming 


4 

The  Boyle  and  Lumpki.n  accounts  are  more  traditional 
autobiographies,  with  straight  chronologies  and  conventional  character 
development,  than  is  Smith's  book.   But  the  most  personal  of  the  essays 
in  Killers  of  the  Dream,  such  as  "When  I  was  a  Child,"  "Custom  and 
Conscience,"  and  "Unto  the  Third  and  Fourth  Generation,"  display  a 
sophisticated  form  of  psychological  self-examination  that  is  lacking  in 
The  Making  of  a  Southerner.   On  the  other  hand,  Boyle's  account  fits 
most  neatly  into  the  category  of  spiritual  autobiography,  since  she 
makes  it  explicitly  clear  that  her  recognition  of  the  racial  other's 
humanity  is  an  act  of  Christian  fellowship. 
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anthologized  with  greater  frequency  lately.   Autobiographies  by  two 
veterans  of  earlier  campaigns  for  racial  equality  in  the  South  were 
published  during  the  period,  the  posthumous  The  Autobiography  of  W.  E. 
B.  Dubois  (1968)  and  Crusade  for  Justice;  The  Autobiography  of  Ida  B. 
Wells  (1970);  Coretta  Scott  King  published  her  memoir.  My  Life  with 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  (1969)  during  this  time,  as  well.   But  most 
active  participants  in  the  movement,  white  and  blaclc,  were  too  involved 
in  the  struggle  during  the  sixties  to  be  able  to  afford  the  relative 
luxury  of  writing  about  their  experiences.   Many  southern-born  African 
Americans  did  engage  in  self-representation  afterward,  producing  works 
like  Cleveland  Sellers 's  The  River  of  No  Return;  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Black  Militant  and  the  Life  and  Death  of  SNCC  (1973),  Angela  Davis;  An 
Autobiography  (1974),  Howell  Raines's  My  Soul  is  Rested;  Movement  Days 
in  the  Deep  South  Remembered  (New  York:  Putnam,  1977);  Standing  Fast; 
The  Autobiography  of  Roy  Wilkins  (1984),  and  James  Farmer's  Lav  Bare  the 
Heart;  An  Autobiography  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  (1985),  to  name  but 
a  few. 

That  white  men  from  the  South  would  use  the  autobiographical 
occasion  to  address  the  rest  of  the  nation's  increasingly  negative 
perceptions  of  white — particularly  male — southerners  is  not  surprising, 
given  the  defensiveness  that  has  characterized  southern  identity  since 
at  least  the  1830s,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  degree  of  negative 
attention  the  South  was  receiving  at  the  time,  on  the  other.   But  the 
confessional  motif  that  is  latent  in  such  works  as  Hodding  Carter's 
Southern  Legacy  (1950)  and  Where  Main  Street  Meets  the  River  (1952),  and 
more  fully  developed  in  autobiographies  like  Ralph  McGill's  The  South 
and  the  Southerner  (1959)  Morris's  North  Toward  Home.  Wendell  Berry's 
The  Hidden  Wound  (1970),  Larry  L.  King's  Confessions  of  a  White  Racist 

(1971),  Will  Campbell's  Brother  to  a  Dragonfly  (1977),  and  Melton 
McLaurin'B  Separate  Pasts;  Growing  Up  White  in  the  Segregated  South 

(1987),  appears  particularly  well  suited  for  the  representation  of  the 
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white  southern  male's  inter iority.   Though  the  narrators  of  those  texts 
are  all  marginalized  to  some  degree  because  of  their  sympathy  towards 
blacks  and  their  willingness  to  reveal  their  own  racial  sins  as  well  as 
those  of  the  white  South,  their  accounts  are  all  marked  by  what  Fred 
Hobson  has  called  in  a  more  general  context  the  "southern  rage  to 
explain."   The  southerner  who  criticizes  the  South,  Hobson  argues,  "has 
often  been  preoccupied  with  Southern  racial  sin  and  guilt,  with  the 
burden  of  the  southern  past — and  frustrated  by  the  closed  nature  of 
southern  society  itself,  by  that  quality  which  suppressed  dissent  and 
adverse  comment"  (4).   Thus,  while  the  appearance  of  the  liberal 
southern  white  male  autobiography  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  is  a  new  development  in  the  tradition  of  self-representation  in 
the  South,  it  does  not  signify  a  rejection  of  southern  identity  per  se, 
merely  a  more  tortured  and  complicated  form  of  identification  with  the 
region.   In  fact,  the  issue  of  regional  identity  has  historically  been 
extremely  important  to  liberal  whites  from  the  South.   As  Sosna  points 
out,  "To  be  both  a  Southerner  and  a  racial  liberal  required  emphasizing 
one's  Southernness  more  than  one's  liberalism"  (Silent  South  199).   In  a 
region  that  equated  liberalism  with  northern  meddling,  native  critics  of 
the  racial  status  quo  had  to  demonstrate  to  their  southern  audience  that 
they  shared  common  experiences  and  concerns,  that  their  views  on  race 
were  anchored  in  a  familiarity  with  blacks  that  white  southerners  had 
long  used  to  authorize  their  rejection  of  northern  solutions  to  the 
"race  problem"  in  the  South. 

Among  the  autobiographies  by  politicians  who  lost  their  offices 
because  of  their  relatively  liberal  views  on  race  are  former  Congressmen 
Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas's  A  Southern  Moderate  Speaks  (1959),  Frank  E. 
Smith's  Congressman  from  Mississippi  (1964),  Charles  Longstreet  Weltner 
of  Georgia's  Southerner  (1966),  and  Tennessean  (and  father  of  the 
current  Vice  President)  Albert  Gore's  Let  the  Glory  Out,  My  South  and 
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its  Politics  (1972).'  While  the  conversion  element  that  characterizes 
later  efforts  by  white  southern  journalists  and  creative  writers  is  not 
BO  strong  in  these  autobiographies,  the  issue  of  racial  politics 
provides  the  central  conflict  for  each  of  the  protagonists.   These 
politicians'  self-portraits  are  typically  focused  on  the  narrator's 
unappreciated  efforts  to  exert  a  degree  of  "moderation"  (to  the  left  of 
the  southern  Democrats)  in  racial  politics  in  Washington,  but  they  also 
occasionally  deal  with  actual  encounters  between  blacks  and  whites  in 
their  home  states.   For  instance,  Smith's  narrative  begins  with  the 
story  of  his  father's  shooting  death  at  the  hands  of  a  black  escapee 
from  Parchman  Farm  penitentiary.   On  his  dying  bed.  Smith's  father,  the 
town's  deputy  sheriff,  pleads  with  the  sheriff  to  make  sure  the  killer 
is  not  lynched,  which  apparently  has  the  desired  effect  upon  the  white 
citizenry,  for  the  escapee  is  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death  in  a  court 
of  law.   Smith  uses  the  scene  ostensibly  to  illustrate  his  long-standing 
awareness  of  the  "race  problem"  in  the  South,  declaring  that  ".   .  . 
learning  to  live  with  the  relationship  between  white  man  and  black  man 
was  and  is  part  of  the  experience  of  growing  up  in  Mississippi.   It 
leaves  an  imprint  on  us  all,  white  and  black,  rich  and  poor"  (7).   But 
the  scene  also  serves  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  speaker  comes  by  his 
tolerance  of  the  racial  other  honestly,  his  father's  dying  words  having 
been  directed  toward  the  welfare  of  his  black  assailant.   As  may  be 
expected  of  a  southern  "moderate"  in  the  1960s,  though.  Smith's 
enlightenment  on  racial  matters  only  goes  so  far.   As  a  lame  duck 
legislator  who  has  already  lost  his  bid  for  reelection  because  of  his 
refusal  to  oppose  integration.  Smith  issues  a  public  statement 
denouncing  Governor  Ross  Barnett's  inflammatory  rhetoric  during  the 
riots  occasioned  by  James  Meredith's  admission  to  Ole  Miss.   But  at  the 


*  According  to  Hobson,  these  former  politicians  tended  to  paint  an 
unrealistically  benign  portrait  of  southern  attitudes  towards  race:   "A 
reader  in  New  York  would  have  thought  all  southern  congressmen  were 
liberal  and  wrote  books"  (Tell  About  the  South  300). 
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conclusion  of  the  narrative,  where  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  it 
is  not  the  workers  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  but  "the  propertied 
class  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  and  in  the  state  as  a  whole,"  who  will 
ultimately  lead  the  state  into  the  age  of  integration  and  greater  social 
equality  for  the  state's  African  Americans  (331),  he  sounds  remarkably 
similar  to  Richard  Taylor  and  Will  Percy,  who  also  dismissed  the 
possibility  that  blacks  were  capable  of  providing  leadership  in 
establishing  racial  equity  in  the  South. 

Although  he  and  the  other  southern  politician  autobiographers 
oppose  themselves  to  southern  bigotry  and  intolerance,  members  of  this 
group  still  wish  to  be  seen  as  representative  southerners,  that  is,  they 
wish  to  convince  their  readers  that  they  did  truly  represent  the  South 's 
sentiments  when  they  served  in  Washington,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
hatemongers  carried  the  day  and  brought  about  their  political  defeat. 
Hence,  we  find  titles  like  A  Southern  Moderate  Speaks.  Southerner. 
Congressman  from  Mississippi,  and  .  .  .  My  South  and  its  Politics,  all 
of  which  stress  their  regional  affiliations.   This  need  to  identify  with 
the  South  is  ecjually  manifested  by  white  southern  journalists  who  wrote 
of  their  lives  as  well.' 

If  journalists  constituted  one  of  the  dominant  strands  in  the 
white  southern  autobiographical  tradition  by  the  1960s,  their  voices  had 
contributed  to  that  tradition  before  then.   Henry  Watterson,  New  South 
proponent  and  Editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  wrote  an 
autobiography  entitled  "Marse  Henry".  (1919)  and  Josephus  Daniels, 
Editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  published  his  literary  self- 


*  It  should  be  noted  here  that  southern  journalists  had  long  been 
a  visible  and  dominant  force  for  social  and  economic  progress  in  the 
South.   Henry  Grady,  Walter  Hines  Page,  and  Henry  Watterson,  among 
others,  had  used  their  positions  as  editors  of  prominent  newspapers  in 
the  South' s  urban  areas  to  boost  the  New  South  doctrines  of  sectional 
reconciliation,  industrial  development,  and  investment  of  Northern 
capital  into  a  war-ravaged  region.   Journalists  like  W.  J.  Cash,  author 
of  The  Mind  of  the  South  (1941),  had  also  contributed  to  the  rise  of  a 
critical  temper  in  the  South. 
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portrait.  Tar  Heel  Editor  (1939),  at  the  end  of  his  career.    Though 
both  of  these  men  were  "progressive"  in  their  efforts  to  attract 
industry  into  their  region,  they  were  not  inclined  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  race  in  their  autobiographies,  contenting  themselves  instead  to  sum 
up  their  professional  lives  in  a  conventional  manner.   Writing  on  the 
eve  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  to  desegregate  the  public  schools  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  the  more  racially  liberal  Hodding  Carter,  Jr., 
penned  two  autobiographical  works.  Southern  Legacy  (1950)  and  Where  Main 
Street  Meets  the  River  (1951).   Carter's  narratives  may  well  be  the  last 
autobiographies  to  give  utterance  to  the  paternalistic  logic  that 
characterized  Jim  Crow  era  southern  liberalism.   Coming  as  they  did  on 
the  cusp  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  they  mark  the  last  time  well- 
intentioned  southern  whites  could  speak  of  racial  inequities  without 
having  to  grapple  with  the  immediate  issue  of  desegregation. 

Often  sounding  much  like  his  sponsor  and  friend  Will  Percy,  who 
brought  Carter  from  Louisiana  to  Greenville,  Mississippi,  to  run  the 
local  paper,  the  Delta  Democrat-Times.  Carter  himself  was  born  into  a 
family  of  aristocratic  stock  and  was  apparently  exposed  to  the  tradition 
of  noblesse  oblige  long  before  he  set  up  shop  in  the  land  of  the  Percys. 
But  his  paternalism  is  tempered  by  a  self-ref lexiveness  that  lays  open 
many  of  the  subtle  relations  of  power  that  Percy  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  face  a  decade  earlier  when  he  wrote  Lanterns  on  the  Levee.   For 
instance.  Southern  Legacy  contains  a  chapter  entitled  "Like  One  of  the 
Family"  that  depicts  Carter's  life-long  relationship  with  Son  McKnight. 
Resembling  in  many  ways  Percy's  portrait  of  "Fode,"  the  chapter 
describes  a  friendship  that  takes  place  within  a  carefully  circumscribed 
set  of  rules,  but  that  manages  to  achieve  a  considerable  degree  of 
intimacy  nevertheless.   After  Son's  father  was  "quite  unnecessarily" 
shot  and  killed  by  a  deputy,  the  boy  and  his  two  sisters  are  "to  all 
purposes  adopted"  by  the  Carter  family,  and  from  the  beginning  Son  and 
the  narrator  are  inseparable  (38,  39).   Like  Percy,  who  pokes  some  fun 
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at  his  dependence  upon  Ford  as  a  way  of  diffusing  criticism  from 

unsympathetic  readers.  Carter  too  reveals  his  defensiveness  about  the 

decidedly  uneven  balance  of  power  between  himself  and  his  childhood 

companion.   He  remarks. 

Son  and  I  never  visualized  ourselves  at  the  time  as 
representing  a  maudlin  expression  of  responsibility  of  one  race 
for  another  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  being  symptomatic  of  an 
unutterably  feudal  and  one-sided  caste  system.   I  am  sure  he  did 
not  think  of  himself  as  a  "white  man's  nigger,"  nor  was  I 
conscious  of  wearing  shining  armor  because  we  were  friends.  (38) 

Yet,  the  narrator  continues  by  describing  their  relationship  in  cliched 

terms  that  seem  contrived  to  make  the  reader  see  it  in  precisely  those 

images,  calling  Son  "my  own  charge  and  delight"  and  telling  of  his 

chivalric  defense  of  his  friend  when  Son  at  age  eleven  wrecked  the 

family  car  while  pretending  to  be  Carter's  chauffeur  (39). 

One  is  reminded  of  the  characters  of  Bayard  Sartoris  and  Ringo  in 

Faulkner's  The  Unvanouished  when,  upon  Carter's  return  from  college,  Son 

addresses  him  (from  that  point  on)  as  "Mister  Hodding"  (41).   After 

recounting  a  number  of  instances  in  which  he  has  gotten  Son  out  of  one 

fix  or  another  and  extended  credit  to  his  old  friend  with  little 

likelihood  of  ever  being  repaid.  Carter  concedes:  "Certainly  the 

relationship  was  feudal  and,  I  suppose,  made  no  contribution  to 

interracial  advancement.  .  .  [but]  Son  is  better  off,  in  more  than  a 

material  way,  for  it,  and  so  eun  I"  (45-46).   But  where  Percy  uses  the 

"Fode"  chapter  merely  to  illustrate  his  expertise  on  racial  matters,  to 

call  attention  to  the  "tragedy"  of  the  negro  race  "in  an  alien  world," 

cuid  to  preface  his  subsequent  chapter  entitled  "A  Note  on  Race 

Relations,"  Carter  uses  his  portrait  of  Son  to  point  out  the  differences 

in  opportunities  for  whites  and  blacks  in  the  South.   "[F]or  each  of 

these  relatively  fortunate  ones"  who,  like  Son,  had  found  a  white 

benefactor,  he  writes,  "there  must  have  been  many  others,  their  ambition 

not  yet  dulled  at  nine,  dreaming  of  the  chances  that  education  might 

give  and  doomed  to  its  denial"  (46).   Though  he  is  reluctant  to  question 

what  part  Son's  relationship  with  a  white  boy  who  thought  of  him  as  his 
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"charge"  might  have  played  in  stunting  the  young  negro's  ambition,  the 

speaker  does  continue  the  line  of  thought  to  a  moment  of  confession, 

admitting. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  most  of  us  were — and  many  among  us  still 
are — distrustful  of  the  educated  young  Negro  and  the  young  Negro 
seeking  an  education.   They  disturbed  both  the  illusion  and  the 
reality  of  the  interracial  scene. 

Carter  is  careful  here  to  draw  some  important  distinctions.   He  includes 

himself  among  those  who  were  distrustful  in  the  past  ("most  of  us  were") 

only  to  suggest  that  he  feels  that  way  no  longer  ("many  among  us  still 

do"),  and  the  mature  narrator  reaffirms  here  what  he  has  been  suggesting 

throughout  his  account  of  his  relationship  with  Son,  that  it  is  often 

impossible  in  such  circumstances  to  know  whether  intimacy  is  actually 

being  achieved  or  whether  both  parties  have  played  out  their  socially 

prescribed  roles  so  successfully  that  the  impression  of  closeness  is  but 

an  illusion.   Despite  his  ability  to  recognize  his  youthful  naivete,  one 

senses  that  Carter's  advocacy  of  greater  educational  opportunities  for 

blacks  is  partially  undermined  by  his  nostalgia  for  such  clearly  defined 

racial  roles,  as  when  he  remarks  that  "There  lingers  in  the  South  a 

reluctance  to  transfer  our  assistance  from  the  vanishing  youngster  whom 

we  defined  and  recognized  as  a  good  nigger  to  another  who  must  be 

readily  recognized  and  accepted  as  a  good  citizen"  (47). 

In  his  second  autobiography.  Where  Main  Street  Meets  the  River. 

Carter  places  more  emphasis  on  the  South' s  economic  problems  than  its 

racial  ones,  though  he  continues  to  lament  most  aspects  of  the  region's 

backwardness.   He  begins  a  chapter  entitled  "What  is  a  Lynching?"  by 

recalling  the  time  he  "saw  the  body  of  a  Negro  woman  dangling  from  a 

tree  the  morning  after  a  mob  had  lynched  her.   Even  now  I  sometimes  see 

that  body  in  my  sleep"  (228).   The  initial  horrific  image 

notwithstanding,  he  actually  uses  the  chapter  to  promote  his  argument 

that  there  is  no  need  for  federal  laws  against  such  violence,  since 

"[t)he  crime  of  lynching  is  the  only  one  in  the  calendar  of  capital 

offenses  which  has  steadily  declined  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the 
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nonsymptomatic  point."   This  i3  not  to  say  that  Carter  is  unconcerned 
with  racial  prejudice.   He  had  argued  in  Southern  Legacy  that 
"discrimination  has  infected  the  South  with  a  moral  sickness,"  but  his 
inability  to  recognize  the  primary  victims  of  that  sickness  becomes 
obvious  when  he  comments  that  though  southern  blacks  "have  suffered 
grievously  as  a  result,  the  soul  of  the  white  South  has  suffered  a 
deeper  wound"  (175).   Yet,  for  all  his  willingness  to  set  himself 
against  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  South,  Carter,  like  Percy 
before  him,  could  stand  within  a  tradition  of  noblesse  oblige  while 
doing  so.   In  this  sense.  Carter  stands  astride  the  line  separating  the 
traditional  and  modern  modes  of  representing  white  southern  masculinity. 
While  his  paternalistic  concern  for  his  social  inferiors  is  in  part  a 
publicly  defined,  class-specific  role  that  reflects  the  residual 
ideology  of  social  organicism,  his  desire  to  define  racism  as  a  "moral 
sickness"  that  is  located  in  the  "soul  of  the  white  South"  points  to  the 
emergence  of  a  southern  conscience  in  the  life  writing  of  white  men  from 
the  region. 

For  those  who  would  engage  in  the  autobiographical  act  after  the 
events  in  Little  Rock  gave  way  to  the  civil  rights  era,  the  dynamic  of 
identification  with  and  criticism  of  the  South  became  more  troubled,  and 
different  measures  were  recjuired  to  speak  as  a  southerner  on  the  issue 
of  race  with  any  degree  of  authority,  since  white  southerners  had  for 
the  time  being  lost  whatever  credibility  on  the  issue  they  had  regained 
during  the  New  South  period.   Perhaps  that  explains  why  so  few  southern 
whites  wrote  of  their  lives  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  1951 
and  1967,  the  years  in  which  Southern  Legacy  and  North  Toward  Home, 
respectively,  were  published.'  One  man  who  did  was  Ralph  McGill,  Editor 


'  Boyle's  The  Desegregated  Heart  is  an  exception,  as  is  the 
revised  and  expanded  version  1963  edition  of  Lillian  Smith's  edition  of 
Killers  of  the  Dream  which,  according  to  Will  Brantley,  was  more 
favorably  received  than  the  original  1949  edition  had  been  (Feminine 
Sense  39).   Appeurently,  readers  were  more  prepared  to  hear  the  southern 
liberal's  views  on  race  than  they  had  been  before  Brown  v.  Board  of 
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of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.   Born  in  East  Tennessee — which  the  author 
is  quick  to  remind  his  readers  "had  never  been  a  slave  section"  (54) — 
into  a  moderately  prosperous  farming  family,  McGill  espouses  a  form  of 
liberalism  that  was  grounded  in  what  he  calls  a  "Calvinist  conscience" 
that  had  little  in  common  with  the  paternalistic  liberalism  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta  aristocracy,  or  with  the  tradition  of  social 
organicism  that  informed  that  paternalism.,'  But  while  the  geographical 
and  class  differences  that  lay  between  McGill  and  his  predecessors 
account  for  some  of  their  differences  in  perspective,  it  is  the 
historical  moment  which  ultimately  shapes  the  concerns  of  The  South  and 
the  Southerner,  as  is  evidenced  by  McGill 's  summary  in  Chapter  One  of 
the  events  that  had  transpired  in  the  South  following  the  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  decision.   Where  Carter  had  been  content  in  1951  to  bemoan 
the  lack  of  opportunities  for  young  blacks  in  the  South,  McGill  could 
point  to  the  lunch  counter  protests  and  boldly  pronounce  that  "No 
argioment  in  a  court  of  law  could  have  dramatized  the  immorality  and 
irrationality  of  such  a  custom  (as  segregation)  as  did  the  sit-ins" 
(17).   Where  Percy  had  blandly  argued  for  sympathy  towards  and 
understanding  of  southern  blacks  (and  even  more  for  those  southerners 
who,  like  himself,  had  to  shoulder  the  white  man's  burden),  McGill 
points  to  the  integration  of  University  of  Georgia  as  proof  that  "the 
American  dream  held  true"  (18). 

To  emphasize  both  the  historical  and  personal  significance  of 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  McGill  devotes  his  second  chapter,  "A  Long 


Education.   Of  especial  interest  in  the  revised  edition  of  Killers  of 
the  Dream  is  "A  Letter  to  my  Editor,"  a  new  Foreword  in  which  Smith 
assesses  the  significance  of  the  recently  fought  civil  rights  battles. 
One  group  of  southern  white  men — politicians — did  write  autobiographies 
during  this  time,  but  those  narratives  are  relatively  impersonal  when 
compared  to  those  written  by  journalists  and  creative  writers. 

*  Though  McGill  may  not  have  been  trying  to  write  within  a 
conscious  tradition  of  white  southern  autobiography,  he  was  familiar 
with  Lanterns  on  the  Levee,  which  he  quotes  in  The  South  and  the 
Southerner  (165-66).   McGill  refers  to  Percy  as  a  "genuine  aristocrat" 
and  to  Lanterns  as  "a  beautifully  done  book"  (165). 
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Night  in  London,"  to  recounting  the  thoughts  that  ran  through  his  mind 

upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision.   After  receiving 

word  of  the  ruling  while  staying  in  London,  the  narrator  tells  us,  "  .  . 

.  I  went  back  to  my  bleak  room,  retired  and  lay  long  in  the  dark  and  in 

excited  thinking  and  remembering"  (20).   In  a  similar  fashion  to  Lillian 

Smith's  and  Katherine  Du  Pre  Lumpkin's  use  of  loosely  stitched 

patchworks  of  fragmented  memories  of  personal  events  interwoven  with 

historical  analysis,  McGill  recalls  the  events,  both  personal  and 

historical,  that  had  led  to  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling.   He  outlines  the 

South 's  failure  to  live  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  "separate  but 

equal"  doctrine  following  the  Supreme  Court's  1896  ruling  on  Plessy  v. 

Ferguson,  and  punctuates  that  analysis  with  his  recollection  of  the 

first  time  he  saw  an  African  American,  asking  his  father  "'What's  that 

man  got  on  his  face?'"  (30).  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  McGill  writes. 

Sleep  came  when,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  I  was 
thinking  of  how  odd  it  was  that  in  1954  the  Ku  Klux  preachers,  the 
states'  rights  fanatics  and  the  extremists,  confronted  with  the 
issue  of  full  citizenship  for  all  Americans,  were  repeating  the 
words  of  their  counterparts  from  about  1830  until  Edmund  Ruffin 
pulled  the  lanyard  of  the  first  gun  to  fire  at  the  fort  in 
Charleston's  harbor.  (31) 

Although  the  passage  stresses  a  cyclical  view  of  southern  history,  which 

clearly  implies  the  author's  frustration  over  the  South 's  inability  to 

move  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  McGill 's  book  actually  seeks 

to  promote  an  optimistic  view  of  southern  race  relations. 

McGill  does  not  flinch  from  calling  attention  to  the  demagoguery 

and  fear  that  fueled  so  much  of  the  South 's  resistance  to  desegregation, 

and  in  this  respect  he  sounds  much  like  Will  Percy  and  Richard  Taylor, 

but  he  also  shows  a  willingness  to  humanize  poor  whites  where  earlier 

white  male  autobiographers  from  the  region  had  preferred  to  demonize 

them.   This  is  especially  evident  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The 

Conscience  of  the  South,"  where  he  describes  speaking  to  a  men's  Bible 

class  at  a  small  rural  church  south  of  Atlanta.   After  giving  a  speech 

in  which  he  mildly  exhorts  his  audience  "to  accept  the  Negro  as  one  of 
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us  in  human  brotherhood,"  he  is  approached  by  an  elderly  man  who 

attempts  to  point  out  the  scriptural  authority  for  segregation  (232). 

McGill  writes,  "He  was  old  and  troubled  and  on  the  defensive.   Also, 

there  was  genuine  pathos  in  him.   There  are  many  like  him,  young  and 

old.   If  they  cannot  hold  on  to  the  concept  of  their  superiority  their 

small  universe  will  crumble"  (233).   Rather  than  dwell  on  these 

individuals  who  represent  the  region's  resistance  to  progress,  he  points 

to  those  forces  for  change  that  will  bring  the  South  into  a  new  era  of 

prosperity  and  brotherhood.   However,  it  is  not  the  aristocracy,  the 

educated  elite,  or  the  business  interests  that  he  credits  with  this 

potential  for  positive  change,  but  the  white  youth  of  the  South  who 

represent  the  "conscience  of  the  South"  and  who  will  make  the  crucial 

difference.   Here  McGill  sounds  most  different  from  Percy,  whose  chapter 

in  Lanterns  entitled  "For  the  Younger  Generation"  clearly  implies  a 

disapproving  attitude  towards  those  who  will  inherit  the  South. 

Thinking  of  the  old  man  who  is  so  steadfast  in  his  refusal  to  admit  to 

change,  McGill  silently  muses. 

You  are  lucky  because  you  will  die  before  all  the  old  landmarks 
that  make  us  "different"  are  gone.   The  younger  generation  will 
have  other  yardsticks  of  regional  identification.   They  will  not 
wear  their  skin  as  a  badge. 

There  was  an  impulse  to  put  my  arms  about  his  frail 
shoulders,  showing  so  beneath  his  worn,  clean,  church-supper  coat, 
and  to  say  to  him.  Everything  will  be  all  right.   Don't  you  try  to 
change.   You  go  right  on  clinging  to  what  you've  got.  (233) 

The  passage — and  the  chapter — identify  the  "younger  generation"  as  "the 

conscience  of  the  South,"  but  the  narrator's  recognition  of  the  old 

man's  humanity  centers  our  attention  on  the  speaker's  "conscience,"  as 

well,  and  it  is  ultimately  McGill  himself,  and  those  who  share  his 

ability  to  empathize  with  all  southerners,  that  we  are  asked  to  see  as 

the  region's  best  hope  for  progress. 

For  all  of  the  credit  that  McGill  rightly  gives  to  the  African 

Americans  who  fought  on  the  front  lines  of  the  battle  for  desegregation, 

he  still  displays  the  southern  liberal's  need  to  occupy  the  dominant 

position  of  moral  leadership  in  the  region.   This  tendency  runs 
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throughout  The  South  and  the  Southerner,  but  is  most  clearly  illustrated 
in  the  final  chapter  of  the  book,  entitled  "Compensations,"  where  he 
recounts  the  anonymous  death  threats  and  obscene  phone  calls  he  received 
from  members  of  the  White  Citizens  Council  and  Ku  Klux  Klan  because  of 
his  courageous  stand  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
He  proudly  reprints  the  headlines  he  earned  in  the  Klan's  publications, 
calling  them  "wonderful,  warming,  comforting,  and  strengthening 
compensations"  for  his  work  (295).   More  revealingly,  perhaps,  because 
it  is  so  clearly  reminiscent  of  traditional  southern  paternalism  (and 
because  it  is  so  conspicuously  placed  one  page  from  the  end  of  the 
narrative),  he  speaks  of  the  "frequent"  times  when  "an  unknown  Negro 
waiter  or  waitress  would,  in  putting  a  plate  of  food  on  the  table, 
whisper,  'Thank  you,  sir,  for  what  you  write'"  (296).    Clearly,  anyone 
who  took  the  very  real  risks  that  McGill  took  in  contributing  to  the 
cause  of  racial  justice  is  entitled  to  these  "compensations"  and  more. 
But  the  conspicuous  placement  of  these  details  at  the  end  of  the 
narrative  is  suggestive  of  what  motivated  McGill  to  write  his  account. 
Just  as  "There  are  Many  Souths"  (as  the  title  of  his  first  chapter 
announces),  McGill  wants  to  suggest  that  there  are  many  southerners,  and 
not  all  of  them  are  cross  burners  and  church  bombers.   But  the 
progressive  metropolis  of  Atlanta  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  during 
the  civil  rights  era,  and  the  southern  liberal's  ability  to  assert 
his/her  morality  to  non-southern  readers  was  seriously  undermined  by 
every  national  news  broadcast  showing  the  brutal  treatment  of  peaceful 
protesters.   Thus,  until  later  events  would  reveal  the  bigotry  and 
racial  injustice  in  Northern  cities,  the  white  southern  autobiographer 
who  wished  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  moral  authority  on  the  subject  of 
race  had  to  distance  himself  in  some  way  from  the  South. 

As  the  title  of  North  Toward  Home  would  suggest,  Willie  Morris  did 
not  want  to  be  seen  as  a  representative  southerner,  though  he  was 
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interested  in  calling  attention  to  his  southern  origins.'   But  the 
book's  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  while  the  author  wishes  to 
establish  some  degree  of  distance  between  himself  and  the  South,  it  is 
more  a  mere  gesture  of  renunciation  than  an  actual  severing  of  emotional 
ties.'"  Comprised  of  three  sections,  "Mississippi,"  "Texas,"  and  "New 
York,"  the  narrative  is  structured  to  emphasize  the  protagonist's 
gradual  removal  and  alienation  from  his  place  of  origin,  which,  not 
incidentally,  parallels  his  intellectual  growth  and  professional 
success.   But  the  significance  that  the  narrator  places  upon  his 
recognition  of  racial  injustice  in  the  South  indicates  that  it  is  his 
moral  growth  that  most  concerns  Morris,  and  in  New  York  the  protagonist 
no  more  forgets  (or  lets  us  forget)  about  the  South  than  does  Quentin 
Compson  when  that  estranged  southerner  is  sitting  in  his  cold  dorm  room 
at  Harvard.   However,  for  Hobson  (one  of  only  a  handful  of  critics  who 
have  written  about  Morris),  the  familiarity  of  that  literary  situation 
in  which  the  idealistic  young  southerner  agonizes  in  the  North  over  the 
state  of  the  South 's  collective  soul  stresses  the  conventionality  and 
formulaic  quality  of  Morris's  approach.   By  the  late  sixties,  Hobson 
argues,  "[t]he  literature  of  self-exploration,  even  of  confession  of 
shame  and  guilt,  had  become  .  .  .  somewhat  stylized,  had  become  an 
aesthetic  ritual"  rather  than  a  medium  in  which  the  writer  wrestles 


'  Since  writing  North  Toward  Home.  Morris  has  published  no  fewer 
than  three  more  autobiographical  works,  two  of  which  deal  specifically 
with  Yazoo.  See  Good  Old  Boy:  A  Delta  Boyhood  (Oxford,  MS: 
Yoknapatawpha  P,  1980);  Terrains  of  the  Heart  and  Other  Essays  on  Home 
(Oxford,  MS:  Yoknapatawpha  P,  1981);  and  New  York  Days  (Boston:  Little 
Brown,  1993).  See  also  Morris,  Yazoo;  Integration  in  a  Deep-Southern 
Town  (New  York:  Harper's  Magazine  Press,  1971). 

'°  Hobson  notes  that  the  title  of  North  Toward  Home  is  a 
"variation"  of  Thomas  Wolfe's  You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  which  in  turn 
points  to  other  similarities  between  the  two  writers.   Like  Morris, 

Wolfe  was 

a  small  city  southerner  of  modest  origin  and  high  ambition  who  was 
first  awakened  to  the  to  the  power  of  ideas  at  a  liberal  southern 
state  university,  became  editor  of  his  campus  newspaper,  lived  for 
a  while  in  Europe,  then  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  sought  his 
literary  fortune  and  found  himself  able  to  utilize  his 
Southernness  to  literary  advantage.   (Tell  About  the  South  305) 
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fully  with  what  Cash  had  called  the  "savage  ideal"  (306)."   When  Morris 
wrote  North  Toward  Home  most  of  the  major  victories  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  had  been  achieved,  and  the  voice  of  dissent  was  heard  more 
strongly  in  the  South  than  ever  before.   In  this  respect  Morris  was 
indeed  following  a  discernible,  if  still  faint,  path  made  by  those  white 
southerners  who  had  already  criticized  race  relations  in  the  region, 
and,  living  in  New  York,  he  had  little  to  fear  from  his  southern 
detractors  while  doing  so.'^  But  it  had  been  thirteen  years  since  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education,  and  the  image  of  the  Benighted  South  had 
strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  negative  publicity  the  South  had 
deservedly  received  in  the  national  media,  which  in  turn  exacerbated  the 
self-consciousness  that  has  long  characterized  white  southern  identity. 
Because  he  wrote  North  Toward  Home  during  this  period  in  which  the 
reputation  of  the  white  South  had  reached  its  nadir  in  the  twentieth- 
century  American  public's  imagination,  Morris  reveals  an  unusually  high 
degree  of  defensiveness  about  his  region,  even  as  he  seeks  to  denounce 
its  evils. 

Morris's  ambivalence  about  his  "home"  is  evident  in  the  opening  of 
the  narrative,  where  the  reader  is  guided  into  the  town  of  Yazoo  City, 
Mississippi,  (which  Morris  refers  to  simply  as  Yazoo)  by  way  of  the 
highway  running  (perhaps  coincidentally)  North  from  Jackson,   Driving 
through  the  upland  country  that  lies  to  the  east  of  Yazoo,  one  comes 


"   Hobson  sees  Morris's  "flight"  to  New  York  as  one  motivated 
primarily  by  professional  ambition,  not  the  need  to  escape  censure.   To 
illustrate  his  point  he  writes,  "...  when  Willie  Morris  returned  to 
Mississippi  in  1980  it  was  not  to  be  lynched;  it  was  to  be  writer  in 
residence  in  Oxford.   What  was  different  was  that  the  paralyzing  fear  of 
telling  the  truth  about  the  South  had  diminished"  (306).   While  Hobson 
is  most  likely  correct  about  Morris's  motivations  for  leaving  the  South, 
he  would  surely  agree  that  in  1967  Mississippi  was  still  a  dangerous 
place  for  outspoken  liberals. 

'^   Morris  mentions  reading  the  "journalism"  of  Hodding  Carter  and 
Ralph  McGill  while  he  was  at  the  University  of  Texas  (North  Toward  Home 
185),  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  read  their  autobiographies  as  well. 
He  also  mentions  reading  W.  J.  Cash  during  the  time  he  was  awaiting  word 
on  his  Rhodes  scholarship. 
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through  a  series  of  "tall  lush  hills"  whose  "prehistoric"  beauty  makes 

one  "feel  you  are  in  one  of  those  sudden  magic  places  of  America"  (3)> 

But  the  initial  "magic"  quickly  gives  way  to  a  more  disapproving  tone 

when  the  highway  drops  down  out  of  the  hills  and  into  Yazoo,  which  also 

marks  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Mississippi  Delta.   Where  the  narrator 

himself  has  supplied  the  descriptions  of  the  landscape  up  to  this  point, 

the  reader's  first  impression  of  Yazoo  comes,  not  directly  from  the 

narrator  himself,  but  from  two  wayward  tourists  he  remembers  seeing  when 

he  was  ten  years  old.   Speaking  of  the  pair  who  had  just  driven  down  out 

of  the  hills  and  stopped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  business  district, 

Morris  writes, 

I  watched  a  man  and  his  wife  emerge  from  a  Buick  with  Illinois 
plates.   The  woman  smoothed  out  the  wrinkles  in  her  dress  with  her 
palm,  paused  for  a  second  to  look  at  the  drab  vistas  of  the 
downtown,  and  whispered,  "My  Godl"  (4) 

The  author's  defensiveness  regarding  the  perceptions  of  outsiders, 

clearly  reflected  in  the  Illinois  tourists'  horrified  reaction  to  the 

town,  is  reinforced  in  his  subsequent  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 

town's  name,  which 

.  .  .  far  from  being  the  ludicrous  name  which  others  would  take 
it,  always  meant  for  me  something  dark,  a  little  blood-crazy  and 
violent.   It  is,  in  fact,  an  old  Indian  name  that  means  "death," 
or  "waters  of  the  dead."  .  .  .  Hence  the  town  was  "death  city"  to 
its  detractors,  and  to  my  contemporaries  when  I  left  the  place 
later  for  college,  I  was  called  "Yazoo,"  such  was  the  spell  the 
place  exerted  on  you  after  you  left  it.  (4-5). 

Anticipating  the  reader's  inclination  to  perceive  the  name  as  outlandish 

and  crude,  the  narrator  attempts  to  correct  the  anticipated  impression, 

not  by  revealing  the  town's  hidden  charms,  but  by  calling  attention  to 

its  morbid  qualities.   Then,  moving  from  the  denotative  definition  of 

Yazoo  to  its  associative  meanings,  Morris  hints  at  the  embarrassment  he 

was  subjected  to  at  college  because  of  its  "ludicrous"  sound.   He  uses 

the  term  "spell"  with  considerable  irony  here,  for  rather  than  evoking  a 

sense  of  enchantment,  the  town's  name  connotes  humiliation  for  the 

speaker. 
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Generally  benign  images  of  the  town  follow  the  discussion  of  the 
etymology  of  "Yazoo,"  appearing  to  contradict  the  Illinois  tourist's 
obviously  negative  impression,  but  her  shocked  reaction  has  the  effect 
of  undermining  the  pastoral  c[uality  of  Morris's  descriptions.   It  is  not 
long  before  the  narrator  hints  at  the  "true"  reason  why  his  home  is  to 
the  north  instead  of  here  at  his  place  of  birth.   Morris  mentions  having 
once  read  a  "roster  of  prominent  people  the  place  had  produced,"  only  to 
note  that  none  of  Yazoo's  black  sons  and  daughters'  names  had  appeared 
on  the  list  (7-8).   Observing  that  Richard  Wright  had  spent  much  of  his 
youth  not  far  from  Yazoo,  he  recalls  looking  up  the  author  of  Native  Son 
while  in  Paris,  where  the  two  end  up  going  out  to  an  "Arab  bar"  and 
"getting  a  little  drunk  together"  (8).   There,  Morris  asks  Wright 
whether  he  would  ever  return  to  the  U.S.:   "'No,'  he  said.  'I  want  my 
children  to  grow  up  as  human  beings'"  (8).   Morris  continues,  "After  a 
time  a  silence  fell  between  us,  like  an  immense  pain — or  maybe  it  was  my 
imagining."   Though  it  is  America  and  not  specifically  the  South  that 
Wright  accuses  of  not  recognizing  his  humanity,  it  is  the  two  writers' 
common  background  in  Mississippi  that  provides  the  occasion  for  their 
meeting  there  in  the  first  place,  and  Morris  uses  the  " immense [ly] 
pain[ful]"  silence  that  follows  Wright's  remark  to  remind  the  reader  of 
those  whose  childhoods  in  Mississippi  were  not  as  idyllic  as  his.   This 
is  only  the  first  of  many  instances  in  which  Morris  calls  the  reader's 
attention  to  other's  perception  of  the  South  as  "the  dark  side  of  hell," 
but  where  earlier  white  male  autobiographers  had  revealed  their 
defensiveness  by  asking  for  sympathy  and  patience,  in  the  case  of  Percy 
and  Carter,  or  pointing  to  the  progress  the  region  had  made,  as  does 
McGill,  Morris  can  barely  conceal  his  eagerness  to  assert  his  difference 
from  those  with  whom  he  grew  up. 

Like  those  white  men  from  the  South  who  had  written  of  their  lives 
before  him,  Morris  constructs  his  autobiographical  persona  in  relation 
to  his  racial  other.   Instead  of  showing  his  close  adult  relationships 
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with  African  Americans,  though,  he  makes  few  attempts  to  assert  his 

intimacy  with  blacks,  preferring  instead  to  show,  as  in  the  scene  with 

Wright  in  Paris,  or  in  the  account  of  the  party  in  New  York  where  he 

hears  the  civil  rights  workers  talk  of  the  racism  they  encountered  in 

Mississippi,  how  his  background  stands  as  a  barrier  of  sorts  between 

himself  and  them,  producing  more  silences  than  words,  more  pain  than 

conviviality.   In  his  perceptive  essay  entitled  "Southern  Autobiography 

and  the  Problem  of  Race,"  historian  Melton  McLaurin  argues  that  by  the 

late  sixties,  white  southerners  addressed  the  issue  of  race  in  a 

different  manner  than  those  who  wrote  about  that  topic  before  the  second 

half  of  the  twentieth  century.   Where  Percy,  (and  in  the  case  of  fiction 

writers)  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  had  authorized 

their  depictions  of  African  Americans  by  drawing  upon  their  personal 

relationships  with  individual  blacks,  McLaurin  notes,  the  new  generation 

of  writers  had  made  white-black  relationships  an  abstraction. 

What  they  held  in  common  was  a  concern  with  segregation  as  a 
system,  rather  than  with  their  personal  relationships  with  or 
emotional  responses  to  individual  blacks.  .  .  .  Absent  from 
[recent  autobiographers' ]  works  are  the  deeply  emotional, 
personal,  paternalistic,  relationships  with  blacks  described  by 
Percy  and  other  traditionalists.  (66-67)" 

What  we  get  instead,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Morris,  are  confessions  of 

past  sins  which  reveal  the  author's  sense  of  guilt  over  acting  out 

behaviors  that  were  woven  into  the  fabric  of  southern  race 

relationships . 


''  I  agree  with  the  general  thrust  of  McLaurin 's  argument,  but 
would  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  Lillian  Smith  and  a  scattering  of 
others,  neither  Percy  nor  any  southern  white  autobiographers  spoke 
seriously  about  the  eradication  of  segregation.   Nowhere  in  Lanterns  on 
the  Levee  does  Percy  evince  his  "concern"   about  the  negative 
consequences  of  legal  segregation,  let  alone  advocate  its  removal.   It 
is  noteworthy  that  McLaurin  himself  had  published  an  autobiography. 
Separate  Pasts t  Growing  Up  White  in  the  Segregated  South  (Athens,  GAi  U 
of  Georgia  P,  1987),  some  two  years  before  the  publication  of  "Southern 
Autobiography  and  the  Problem  of  Race."   Not  surprisingly,  given  his 
tone  of  disapproval  over  the  absence  of  close  relationships  between 
blacks  and  whites  in  the  narratives  he  cites,  his  self -representational 
strategy  is  extremely  relational,  with  specific  members  of  his 
hometown's  African  American  community  figuring  prominently  in  the 
protagonist's  development. 
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Though  instances  of  bigotry  and  racial  violence  pepper  the 

"Mississippi"  section  of  North  Toward  Home.  Morris's  self-representation 

of  a  southern  "conscience"  takes  place  in  two  distinct  stages:  In  the 

first  the  narrator  reveals  the  cultural  embedment  of  racism  and  shows 

the  processes  by  which  he  was  indoctrinated  into  such  thinking,  all  the 

while  growing  in  his  awareness  of  the  immorality  of  southern  racial 

customs.   In  the  second  stage  he  depicts  a  defining  moment  in  which  he 

makes  a  decisive  break  from  the  racism  he  has  by  then  come  to  equate 

with  the  South.    In  the  protagonist's  first  major  step  towards  his 

moral  maturity,  he  tells  of  an  especially  capricious  act  of  cruelty 

when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  saw  a  negro  boy  about  three  years  old 

dawdling  behind  his  older  sister  who  was  walking  down  the  sidewalk  in 

front  of  the  Morris  home.   As  he  is  " .  .  .  lurking  there  in  the  bushes," 

he  tells  us,  "I  jumped  out  and  pounced  upon  him.   I  slapped  him  across 

the  face,  kicked  him  with  my  knee,  and  with  a  shove  sent  him  sprawling 

on  the  concrete"  (77).   When  the  child's  sister  comes  to  his  defense, 

the  assailant  runs  into  his  backyard  where  he  hides,  "until  the  crying 

drifted  far  away  into  niggertown."  Morris  continues. 

Then  I  went  into  the  deserted  house  and  sat  there  alone,  listening 
to  every  noise  and  rustle  I  heard  outside,  as  if  I  expected  some 
retribution.   For  a  while  I  was  happy  with  this  act,  and  my  head 
was  strangely  light  and  giddy.   Then  later,  the  more  I  thought 
cJsout  it  coldly,  I  could  hardly  bear  my  secret  shame. 

The  narrator  compares  his  attack  on  the  boy  to  a  previous  time  he  had 

captured  a  sparrow  and  stuck  a  pin  through  its  neck,  but  recalls 

realizing  even  at  age  twelve  that  the  later  incident  "was  something 

else,  infinitely  more  subtle  and  contorted"  (78).   Although  the  scene 

certainly  casts  the  protagonist  in  a  negative  light,  the  reader  is  asked 

to  see  the  incident  as  something  more — and  less — than  a  youthful 

offense.   For  the  act  signals  the  growth  of  the  protagonist's  individual 

conscience;  his  "secret  shame"  enables  him  to  begin  the  slow  and 

difficult  process  of  understanding  how  he  was  implicated  in  the  "subtle 

eUid  contorted"  logic  of  racism.   The  passage  predicates  the  mature 
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narrator's  analysis  of  southern  race  relations,  in  which  the  individual 

offense  is  explained  by  way  of  its  cultural  context.   We  are  told  that 

whites'  attitudes  towards  blacks  in  Yazoo  were  often  unpredictable  and 

uncontrollable,  a  mixture  of  "unconscious  affection,  touched  with  a 

sense  of  excitement  and  sometimes  pity,"  and  "sudden  emotional 

eruptions — of  disdain  and  utter  cruelty."   What  was  important,  Morris 

notes,  was  that 

.  .  .  the  Negroes  in  town  were  there;  they  were  ours,  to  do  with 
as  we  wished.   I  grew  up  with  this  consciousness  of  some  tangible 
possession,  it  was  rooted  so  deeply  in  me  by  the  whole  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  place  that  my  own  ambivalence — which  would  take 
mysterious  shapes  as  I  grew  older — was  secondary  and  of  little 
account.  (78) 

In  the  same  breath  that  Morris  credits  the  social,  economic,  and 
legal  inequities  between  the  races  for  creating  the  "whole  moral 
atmosphere"  of  the  South,  he  admits  to  his  "own  ambivalence"  during  his 
youth  eibout  the  racism  that  "was  rooted  so  deeply"  in  him,  suggesting 
that  his  conscience  registered  the  injustices  long  before  his  intellect 
could  make  sense  of  them.   Thus,  while  ostensibly  using  the  beating 
incident  to  illustrate  the  insidiousness  of  southern  bigotry  and  to 
reveal  his  own  complicity  in  the  subjugation  of  blacks,  he  actually  uses 
it  to  mark  the  emergence  of  his  individual  conscience  and  the  beginning 
of  his  eventual  transcendence  of  that  bigotry.   Moreover,  the  confession 
has  no  real  consequences  for  him,  since  his  adult  self  is  not  implicated 
in  the  act.   This  stands  in  contrast  to  seemingly  similar  acts  of 
confession  by  such  figures  as  Percy  and  Carter,  who  seem  more  willing  to 
expose  their  paternalistic  racism  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Ford  and 
Son,  respectively. 

The  protagonist's  second  important  step  towards  moral  maturity 
takes  place  when  he  returns  to  Yazoo  for  a  visit  after  attending  college 
for  three  years  in  Texas.   Immediately  prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1952  (which  he  chooses  to  attend  after  his  father 
issues  the  advice  "to  get  the  hell  out  of  Mississippi"  if  he  really 
wants  to  make  something  of  himself  [140]),  Morris  seems  to  finally  give 
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full  expression  to  his  sense  of  place  without  any  brooding  undercurrent 

of  shame  or  embarrassment.   He  writes, 

In  Yazoo  I  knew  every  house  and  every  tree  in  the  white  section  of 
town.   Each  street  and  hill  was  like  a  map  on  my  consciousness;  I 
loved  the  contours  of  the  land,  and  the  slow  changing  of  its 
seasons.   I  was  full  of  the  regional  graces  and  was  known  as  a 
perfect  young  gentleman.  (141) 

Yet  he  does  leave,  despite  the  years  "lived  rich  in  experience — in 

sensual  textures"  of  southern  culture  (142).   "Only  retrospect  would 

tell  me  I  was  to  take  something  of  these  things  with  me  forever,"  he 

tells  us,  but  he  remains  vague  about  precisely  which  "things"  he  will 

take  "something  of."   Appearing  to  parallel  the  standard  success  story, 

in  which  the  small  town  boy  goes  off  into  the  big  world  to  make  his 

mark,  Morris's  story  adds  the  element  of  morality  to  the  formula. 

Though  the  moral  character  of  his  home  place  has  been  a  central  concern 

of  the  text  all  along,  the  protagonist  has  the  added  advantage  of 

perspective  when  he  returns  for  his  visit.   Driving  through  the 

Mississippi  landscape  toward  Yazoo,  the  narrator  experiences  "an 

overwhelming  sense  of  coming  home,  to  some  place  that  belonged  to  me.  . 

.  "  (176).   But  upon  his  arrival  he  finds  that  a  meeting  of  the  White 

Citizens  Council  has  been  called  to  deal  with  an  attempt  to  integrate 

the  local  school  system.   Sickened  by  what  he  hears  his  former  neighbors 

and  friends  say  at  the  meeting  that  night,  he  briefly  considers  offering 

a  dissenting  view  but  declines  because,  he  writes, 

I  lacked  the  elemental  courage  to  go  against  that  mob.   For  it  was 
a  mob,  and  I  was  not  the  same  person  I  had  been  three  years 
before.   In  the  pit  of  my  stomach  I  felt  a  strange  and  terrible 
disgust.  (179) 

He  begins  to  explain  his  unwillingness  to  speak  up  at  the  meeting  by 

pointing  to  his  own  lack  of  courage,  but  he  quickly  shifts  the  blame  to 

the  angry  citizens  of  Yazoo  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mark  his  silence  as 

an  act  of  principle  rather  than  an  acquiescence  to  the  "savage  ideal." 

No  longer  recognizeUsle  to  him  as  individuals,  his  former  friends  and 

neighbors  have  become  nothing  more  than  members  of  a  faceless  "mob, "  but 

after  reiterating  their  loss  of  reason  he  suggests  that  they  are  not  the 
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only  ones  to  change  in  the  three  years  he  has  been  gone.   Yet,  his 

change  is  not  a  lack  of  courage,  nor  is  it  a  loss  of  principles;  if 

cuiything,  he  has  more  reason  to  pit  himself  against  the  town's  opinions 

than  before  he  left,  since  his  education  has  provided  him  the 

intellectual  means  to  reject  segregationist  principles.   He  chooses  not 

to  speak  because  it  is  no  longer  his  concern. 

Who  are  these  people?  I  asked  myself.   What  was  I  doing  there? 
Was  this  the  place  I  had  grown  up  in  and  never  wanted  to  leave?   I 
knew  in  that  instant,  in  the  middle  of  a  mob  in  our  school 
auditorium,  that  a  mere  three  years  in  Texas  had  taken  me 
irrevocably,  even  without  my  recognizing  it,  from  home.  (180) 

Morris  returns  to  Texas  to  assume  the  duties  of  editor  for  the 

University  newspaper,  where  he  crusades  for  integrity  in  government  and 

racial  justice.   From  there  he  goes  on  to  success  in  New  York,  but  his 

preoccupation  with  others'  perceptions  of  him  as  a  "redneck"  or  bigot 

remind  ua  that  he  continues  to  identify  in  some  way  with  his  past. 

Morris  ends  the  narrative  by  recounting  a  recent  trip  home  with 

his  son,  where  he  finds  Yazoo  so  unchanged  that  their  drive  around  town 

is  "unnecessary, "  his  recollection  of  the  sights  is  "even  more  real  than 

the  blurred  shapes  of  reality"  that  pass  before  his  eyes  (434).   In 

contrast  to  McGill's  South,  which  is  finally  characterized  by  change  and 

progress,  Morris  equates  Yazoo,  and  by  extension  the  South,  with  stasis. 

Even  the  few  signs  about  town  of  a  newly  gained  prosperity  serve  only  to 

evoke  "a  tangible  hovering  presence  of  old  dead  moments"  (435).   But 

these  relatively  benign  images  give  way  to  reminders  of  southern 

bigotry,  as  when  they  pass  a  sign  on  the  outskirts  of  Jackson  that  reads 

"'M.  L.  King  Meets  His  Fellow  Commies.'"   Getting  on  the  plane  with  his 

son,  Morris  feels  "as  if  someone  had  taken  some  terrible  weight  off  my 

shoulders,  or  as  if  some  old  grievance  had  suddenly  fallen  away"  (438- 

39).   But  the  reader  recognizes  in  the  protagonist's  haste  to  escape  the 

"ghosts"  of  his  past  that  Morris's  renunciation  of  the  South  is 

incomplete  at  best,  an  act  of  denial  that  is  doomed  to  failure.   If  the 

possession  of  a  southern  "conscience"  gives  one  a  moral  ascendancy  over 
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those  southerners  who  have  not  looked  inside  themselves  to  find  and 
confess  their  sins  against  humanity,  Morris  seems  to  imply,  then  the 
cost  of  possessing  such  knowledge  is  to  live  forever  as  an  exile,  either 
within  or  outside  the  South.   By  choosing  to  live  in  the  North,  though, 
Morris  can  shed  the  "terrible  burden"  of  racial  guilt  that  poisons  his 
place  of  birth.   Thus,  when  he  encounters  racism  in  the  North,  aa  he 
does  on  numerous  occasions,  he  can  denounce  and  reject  it  outright, 
rather  than  sit  in  silent  indignation.'^ 

For  Willie  Morris,  the  representation  of  racial  guilt  involved  an 
emotional  tug-of-war  with  his  sense  of  allegiance  to  the  South,  but  for 
Larry  L.  King,  author  of  Confessions  of  a  White  Racist,  the  matter  of 
race  assumed  larger  proportions.   King's  account  is  as  full  of  righteous 
indignation  as  Morris's,  but  he  shows  little  interest  in  singling  out 
the  South  for  its  more  blatant  displays  of  racism.   In  fact,  he  prefers 
that  brand  of  bigotry  to  the  less  conspicuous  variety  he  encounters  in 
Washington  D.  C.  and  at  Harvard.   Growing  up  in  Midland,  Texas,  King  was 
a  product  of  the  border  South,  and  this  may  help  to  explain  why  he  shows 
so  little  interest  in  conflating  his  personal  identity  with  that  of  the 
South.   But  his  preoccupation  with  the  moral  dimensions  of  segregation 
and  his  propensity  to  authorize  his  discussions  of  race  by  drawing 
examples  and  illustrations  from  his  relationships  with  African  Americans 
point  to  a  southern  strategy  of  self-representation. 

For  all  his  dated  slang  (he  likes  to  refer  to  whites  collectively 
aa  "whitey")  and  angry  rhetoric.  King  demonstrates  a  sophistication  and 
self-ref lexiveness  that  is  absent  in  the  accounts  by  Carter,  McGill,  and 
Morris.   For  in  addition  to  providing  a  historical  analysis  of  racism  in 


'*   Morris  encounters  a  different  problem  with  racism  in  the 
North.   Upon  finding  out  that  he  is  from  Mississippi,  many  people  he 
meets  there  automatically  assume  that  he  shares  their  racist  views.   In 
one  scene,  Morris  and  his  friend  Larry  L.  King  interrupt  a  New  York 
Ccibbie's  diatribe  against  "Martin  Luther  Coon"  and  almost  get  in  a  fist 
fight  with  the  man.  Morris  comments,  "When  two  converted  Southern  boys 
have  right  on  their  side  and  have  a  man  cornered,  there  are  no  limits  to 
our  rages;  we  are  accustomed  to  being  outnumbered"  (378). 
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America  and  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  towards  other  sections  of  the 

country  besides  the  South,  King  also  directs  his  anger  towards  easy 

gestures  of  feel-good  liberalism  that  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 

final  outcome  of  the  civil  rights  movement.   "We  condemned  the  burning 

of  the  Freedom  Ride  buses,"  he  writes, 

the  murders  in  Mississippi  of  student  civil  rights  workers,  the 
beatings  at  Selma  Bridge.  .  .  .  You  name  it,  we  deplored  it,  and 
said  somebody  should  do  something  about  it.   And  nobody  much  did. 
Including  us. 

When  we  attempted  to  do  the  humane  or  "right"  thing  it  was 
more  often  than  not  a  meaningless  gesture,  or  some  unthinking  act 
the  long-range  consequences  of  which  we  need  not  face.  (122) 

To  illustrate  his  point  he  recalls  the  time  he  was  travelling  through 

Mississippi  with  his  wife  and  children  and  stopped  for  something  to  eat 

at  a  country  store.   Upon  entering  the  store  he  finds  a  black  family 

waiting  in  line  for  service  at  the  white  proprietor's  counter.   When  the 

father  of  the  family  sees  King,  he  "snatched  his  old  felt  hat  from  hia 

head,  and,  mumbling  Uncle  Tomisms  through  his  ghastly  parody  of  a  smile, 

made  clear  by  elaborate  gestures  that  I  should  precede  him"  (122-23). 

In  defiance  of  the  unwritten  rules  of  southern  interracial  propriety. 

King  declines,  even  to  the  point  of  rejecting  the  white  store  owner's 

insistent  demands  that  he  be  served  first.   After  steeling  his  nerve  in 

preparation  for  an  actual  physical  conflict  with  the  white  man,  though, 

he  finally  takes  note  of  the  blacks'  reaction  to  the  scene  he  is 

causing: 

Then  I  saw  the  pleading  in  the  black  man's  eyes,  felt  the 
breathless  tensions  of  his  brood,  and  tardily  understood:  Soon  I 
would  be  gone,  zipping  down  the  highway  in  my  air-conditioned  car 
at  careless  speeds,  while  these  miserable  human  cattle  would 
remain  behind  to  suffer  the  dangerous  fruits  of  the  white  man's 
foul  humor.  (123-24) 

Before  he  can  reach  hia  car  with  groceries  in  hand,  he  hears  the  "angry 

backwoods  whine"  of  the  storekeeper,  and  driving  down  the  highway  he 

sees  in  the  mirages  on  the  roadbed  before  him  "the  reflection  of  that 

wretched  rural  black  man,  soiled  old  felt  hat  in  hand,  performing  hia 

obligatory  dance  of  shame  in  the  presence  of  his  outraged  family." 

Admittedly,  King  strives  a  bit  too  hard  in  his  attempts  to  convey  the 
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degradation  blacks  suffer  under  segregation;  his  depictions  of  the 
"wretched  rural  black  man"  and  his  "brood"  as  "miserable  human  cattle" 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  them  to  a  beast-like  state.   But  it  is  the 
narrator's  recognition  of  the  family's  feelings  that  makes  him  stop 
short  of  mounting  his  "holy  war"  against  the  storekeeper  (123).   And 
though  King  may  be  as  guilty  as  Morris  of  turning  his  confession  of 
racial  sin  into  an  "aesthetic  ritual,"  the  sins  he  confesses  suggest  a 
more  mature  and  self-reflexive  understanding  of  the  white  liberal's 
complicity  in  the  racial  status  quo. 

One  reason  King  is  able  to  call  attention  to  the  inadequacies  of 
white  liberalism  is  that  by  1970  many  black  members  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  had  already  done  so.   After  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King  in  1968  the  movement  became  fragmented,  with  many  of  the  younger 
participants  defecting  to  the  ranks  of  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  Nation 
of  Islam  because  of  their  desire  to  seek  racial  equality  without  the 
help  of  whites.   Much  of  the  angry  tenor  of  Confessions  of  a  White 
Racist  can  be  traced  to  the  pervasiveness  of  even  angrier  voices  during 
that  time.   But  King's  narrative  represents  a  culmination  of  sorts  in 
the  representation  of  southern  racial  guilt.   Moving  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  South  to  implicate  the  racism  of  the  nation's 
intellectual  elite,  which  he  witnesses  while  studying  a  year  at  Harvard 
as  a  Nieman  fellow,  King  reflects  on  one  lesson  many  had  learned  as  a 
result  of  the  struggle  for  desegregation:  that  the  South  was  only  the 
most  obvious  perpetrator  of  racial  injustice.'^  Deeper,  more  insidious 
forms  of  racism  ran  through  the  fabric  of  American  society,  and  those 
inequities  would  not  be  eradicated  so  easily  as  separate  water 
fountains. 


King  recalls  naively  hoping  in  1969  on  the  eve  of  his  year- 
long Nieman  fellowship  that  Harvard  "would  prove  to  be  one  place  in 
America  where  racial  bigotry  was  not  clearly  visible,"  but  the  racial 
polarization  he  encounters  there  quickly  convinces  him  otherwise  (149) 
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By  the  seventies,  white  men  from  the  South  could  speak  with  more 
credibility  when  they  claimed,  as  they  had  since  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  southerners  alone  could  not  be  faulted  for 
their  unwillingness  to  treat  African  Americans  as  their  social  equals. 
Furthermore,  those  who  wished  to  engage  in  inward  directed  self- 
representation  no  longer  had  to  choose  between  the  rhetoric  of  "shame 
and  guilt"  and  that  of  the  romantic  artist  in  order  to  also  speak  as  a 
southerner.   For  these  reasons,  and  no  doubt  others,  many  southern  white 
men  who  enjoyed  reputations  as  novelists  and  poets  wrote  of  their 
lives."  During  the  seventies  and  eighties  some  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  Southern  Renaissance,  including  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Allen 
Tate,  Andrew  Lytle,  and  Erskine  Caldwell,  wrote  autobiographical  works 
in  which  they  laid  claim  to  their  southern  identity.   But  of  all  the 
white  men  from  the  South  who  wrote  autobiographies  after  the  civil 
rights  era,  the  most  important  new  voices  were  those  of  the  so-called 
redneck.   Denigrated  and  demonized  since  William  Byrd  of  Westover  spoke 
with  open  contempt  of  the  "Lubberlanders"  of  backwoods  Carolina,  and 
eepecially  prominent  in  the  sixties  images  of  the  Benighted  South,  poor 
whites  from  the  South  such  as  Will  Campbell,  Harry  Crews,  and  William 
Humphrey  would  extend  and  enrich  the  tradition  of  southern  autobiography 
by  speaking  eloquently  of  their  sense  of  place  in  the  South. 


'*  For  whatever  reason,  white  novelists  and  poets  from  the  South 
wrote  relatively  few  autobiographies  during  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  literary  writers  felt  they  needed  more  safety  from 
the  highly  politicized  discourse  of  southern  identity. 


AFTERWORD : 
THE  CONTEMPORARY  SOUTH  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  "REDNECK"  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

During  the  time  that  the  civil  rights  movement  was  struggling  to 
topple  segregation  in  the  South,  southern  autobiographers  had  few 
concerns  outside  of  the  moral,  legal,  and  political  issues  surrounding 
race  relations.   But  once  those  battles  had  been  fought  (if  not 
decisively  won  or  lost)  and  white  southerners  lost  some  of  their 
defensiveness  about  racial  matters,  the  practice  of  life  writing  in  the 
South  began  to  show  remarkable  vitality.   The  election  of  Jimmy  Carter 
to  the  presidency  in  1976  was  only  the  most  vivid  proof  that  the  rest  of 
the  nation  was  willing  to  see  white  southern  males  as  something  other 
than  bigots  and  reactionaries,  and  perhaps  in  response  to  this  shift  in 
the  popular  imagination,  white  men  from  the  South  began  writing 
autobiographies  that  focused  on  other  issues  in  addition  to  race.   But 
for  all  the  variety  and  diversity  in  southern  autobiography  today, 
southern  whites — and  men  especially — remain  intent  upon  asserting  their 
region's  continued  cultural  distinctiveness,  and  upon  affirming  their 
own  southernness  in  the  process. 

The  relational  pattern  in  self-representation  by  southern  white 
men  remains  as  strong  as  ever,  as  is  evident  in  the  titles  of  such  works 
aa  Andrew  Lytle's  A  Wake  for  the  Living;  A  Family  Chronicle  (1975),  Will 
Campbell's  Brother  to  a  Dragonfly  (1977),  Robert  Penn  Warren's  "Portrait 
of  a  Father"  (1987),  and  most  recently,  Reynolds  Price's  Clear  Pictures; 
First  Loves,  First  Guides  (1989).   And  though  their  titles  give  no  clear 
indication  of  it,  other  works  such  as  William  Humphrey's  Farther  Off 
from  Heaven  (1977),  Harry  Crews 's  A  Childhood;  The  Biography  of  a  Place 
(1978),  and  Melton  McLaurin's  Growing  Up  White  in  the  Segregated  South 
(1987)  also  employ  a  more  other-directed  method  of  self-portraiture  than 
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do  the  autobiographies  of  American  white  men  who  are  not  from  the  South. 
Southern  white  men  continue  to  use  their  autobiographies  as  vehicles  for 
talking  about  the  past,  "place,"  race,  gender  and  class,  for  tracing  the 
source  of  the  writer's  literary  imagination,  and  for  articulating 
ideologies  of  selfhood  that  are  out  of  step  with  the  dominant  values  of 
contemporary  America. 

Few  autobiographers  from  any  period  of  the  South 's  history  have 
been  so  self-conscious  cUsout  distinguishing  their  sensibilities  from 
those  of  their  non-southern  contemporaries  as  Andrew  Lytle.   Perhaps  the 
most  defiant  voice  among  the  Twelve  Southerners  who  contributed  to  I'll 
Take  My  Stand.  Lytle  uses  A  Wake  for  the  Living  to  celebrate  the  yeoman 
farmer's  way  of  life  and  articulate  the  principles  of  Agrarianism  he  had 
defended  nearly  fifty  years  earlier.'   For  Lytle,  the  key  to  self- 
knowledge  is  not  inward  reflection,  as  it  was  at  least  partially  for 
Will  Percy,  but  an  awareness  of  what  one  has  inherited  from  the  past  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  "concrete"  world  of  nature  that  surrounds 
oneself  in  the  present.   Thus,  he  writes  of  his  ancestors'  exploits  at 
war  and  the  hardships  they  suffered  while  establishing  a  homestead  on 
the  recently  opened  frontier  of  middle  Tennessee,  of  his  father's 
childhood  and  coming  of  age,  of  the  land  that  has  been  in  the  Lytle 
family  for  generations,  and  of  how  all  of  these  played  a  part  in  his  own 
experience  of  selfhood.   "If  you  don't  know  who  you  are  or  where  you 
come  from,"  he  writes  at  the  beginning  of  his  narrative,  "you  will  find 
yourself  at  a  disadvantage"  (3). 

The  significance  that  Lytle  attaches  to  knowing  one's  social, 
temporal,  and  spatial  "place"  points  in  turn  to  the  residual  persistence 
of  social  organicist  ideology  that  informed  white  masculinity  in  the  Old 
South.   Like  William  J.  Grayson,  whose  sense  of  self  was  intimately 


'  See  Lytle,  "The  Hind  Tit,"  in  Twelve  Southerners,  I'll  TaKe  My 
Stand;  The  South  and  the  Agrarian  Tradition.  1930  (Baton  Rouge* 
Louisiana  State  U  P,  1977)  201-245. 
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bound  up  in  his  position  as  head  of  the  plantation  household,  Lytle 

links  the  outward  directed  forms  of  self-knowledge  to  issues  of  power 

euid  hierarchy,  as  when  he  cautions  the  reader. 

If  we  dismiss  the  past  as  dead  and  not  as  a  country  of  the 
living  which  our  eyes  are  unable  to  see,  as  we  cannot  see  a 
foreign  country  but  we  know  it  is  there,  we  become  servile. 
Living  as  we  will  be  in  a  lesser  sense  of  ourselves,  lacking  that 
fuller  knowledge  which  only  the  living  past  can  give,  it  will  be 
so  easy  to  submit  to  pressure  and  receive  what  is  already  ours  as 
a  boon  from  authority.   (4) 

The  narrator  expresses  an  interest  in  more  than  mere  genealogy  here,  for 

he  makes  it  clear  that  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  past  condemns  one  to  a 

worse  fate  than  "a  lesser  sense  of  ourselves";  it  also  spells  an 

unnecessary  subjugation  by  (or  "servility"  to)  an  unnamed  "authority" 

(presumaibly  the  government,  federal  or  otherwise).   For  Lytle,  as  with 

the  defenders  of  slavery,  one  can  only  enjoy  liberty  by  understanding 

where  in  the  hierarchy  of  power  one  stands.   "Unless  you  know  where  you 

belong  in  the  divisions  of  order,"  he  tells  us,  "you  lack  the 

conventions  of  intercourse.   It  is  function  maintained  by  manners  which 

gives  freedom.   Wherever  you  are,  you  know  who  you  are.   When  you  act, 

you  act  instinctively  out  of  this  knowledge"  (269).   The  ambiguity  of 

the  title  A  Wake  for  the  Living  hinges  upon  the  last  word.   If  by 

"living"  he  refers  to  those  who  lack  "a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  self," 

because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  past,  then  the  wake  is  for  them.   But 

Lytle  realizes — indeed,  seem  to  relish  the  idea — that  he  is  something  of 

an  anachronism,  and  the  wake  may  well  be  for  him.   Consequently,  it  may 

be  more  instructive  to  think  of  A  Wake  for  the  Living  as  a  vestige  of 

the  South 's  past  rather  than  a  harbinger  of  the  new. 

The  most  distinctive  new  voice  to  emerge  in  contemporary  southern 

autobiography  may  well  be  that  of  the  "redneck."   Prior  to  the  19708, 

few  southern  autobiographers — white  or  black,  male  or  female — had 

anything  positive  to  say  about  poor  whites  from  the  region.   From 

William  Byrd  of  Westover,  who  observed  a  strong  "Aversion  to  Labor" 

among  the  "custard  Complexion [ ed ] "  inhabitants  of  the  North  Carolina 
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backwoods  (History  of  the  Dividino  Line  92),  to  Will  Percy,  who  called 
the  "present  breed"  of  poor  whites  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  "probably 
the  most  unprepossessing  upon  the  broad  face  of  the  of  the  ill-populated 
earth"  (Lanterns  20),  lower-class  whites  have  long  figured,  if  only 
peripherally,  in  the  personal  narratives  of  privileged  southerners.' 
But  not  until  recently  have  poor  whites  from  the  South  written  of  their 
own  lives,  and  thus  wrested  the  definition  of  the  "redneck"  from  those 
who  have  historically  maligned  or  (less  often)  idealized  them.   In  this 
respect  they,  like  other  marginalized  groups,  have  used  the 
autobiographical  occasion  to  counter  negative  stereotypes  and  affirm 
their  cultural  distinctiveness  and  human  dignity.   In  addition,  like 
those  other  voices  from  the  margins  who  have  helped  to  revise  the 
standard  histories  written  by  members  of  the  dominant  culture,  poor 
whites  have  added  another  perspective  to  our  understanding  of  race 
relations,  class  differences,  and  the  construction  of  gender  in  the 
South. 

The  term  redneck  has  been  in  circulation  for  at  least  a  century, 
according  to  the  OED,  which  gives  the  year  1893  as  its  first  example  of 
recorded  usage  "as  a  name  applied  by  the  better  class  of  people  to  the 
poorer  [white]  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts"  in  the  lower  South.' 
But  as  Paul  Huber  points  out,  the  meaning  of  "redneck"  has  changed  over 


^  Byrd's  unfavorable  impressions  of  poor  whites  are  sprinkled 
throughout  the  earlier  sections  of  both  the  "official"  and  "Secret" 
Histories  of  the  Dividing  Line.   He  criticizes  the  men,  especially,  who 
"impose  all  the  Work  upon  the  poor  Women"  so  that  they  may  "loiter  away 
their  Lives,  Like  Solomon's  Sluggard,  with  their  Arms  across,  and  at  the 
Winding  up  of  the  Year  Scarcely  have  Bread  to  Eat"  (92).   Percy  uses 
them  to  even  greater  advantage,  writing,  "At  their  door  must  be  laid  the 
disgraceful  riots  and  lynchings  gloated  over  and  exaggerated  by 
Negrophiles  the  world  over"  (20).   James  Agee  strives  in  Let  Us  Now 
Praise  Famous  Men  (1941)  to  reverse  the  negative  stereotype  of  the  white 
tenant  farmer,  but  as  Malini  Schueller  correctly  observes,   Agee's 
"attempt  to  depict  the  multiplicity  of  the  tenants'  lives  is  subsumed  by 
an  aesthetics  that  desocializes  them  and  denies  them  legitimate  voices" 
(Politics  of  Voice  105). 

'  Cited  in  Patrick  Huber,  "A  Short  History  of  Redneck;  The 
Fashioning  of  a  Southern  Masculine  Identity, "  Southern  Cultures  1 
(1995):  145-66. 
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the  years.   It  has  long  been  used  by  African  Americans  to  describe  any 
white  racist,  regardless  of  class  or  region,  and  more  recently  it  has 
come  to  take  on  a  less  pejorative  meaning  for  working  class  whites  who 
wish  to  identify  with  the  mainstream  values  of  hard  work  and  self- 
reliance  (Huber  155-57)*.   Two  autobiographers  in  particular,  Campbell 
and  Crews,  have  been  especially  successful  in  using  their  "redneck" 
origins  to  their  literary  advantage.   Campbell's  firsthand  knowledge  of 
economic  and  intellectual  poverty,  combined  with  the  deep  faith  in 
evangelical  Christianity  his  parents  passed  down  to  him,  allows  him  to 
carry  the  white  southern  liberal's  confessional  mode  of  self-portraiture 
beyond  what  Hobson  had  disparagingly  referred  to  as  the  "aesthetic 
ritual"  of  confession  of  racial  guilt  and  shame. ^  As  Stark  Young  and 
John  Gould  Fletcher  had  done  during  the  Southern  Renaissance,  Crews  lays 
claim  in  his  autobiography  to  a  distinctively  southern  artistic 
sensibility,  but  in  contrast  to  those  earlier  autobiographers  he  grounds 
his  artistic  "education"  in  his  class  position. 

The  era  of  the  "redneck"  autobiography  begins  with  Paul  Hemphill's 
The  Good  Old  Boys  (1974),  a  collection  of  autobiographical  essays 
centering  on  the  mystic[ue  of  the  working-class  southern  white.   The  son 
of  an  independent,  or  "wildcat,"  semi-truck  operator,  Hemphill 
reminisces  ed^out  the  years  he  spent  during  his  youth  riding  from  coast 
to  coast  in  the  cab  of  his  father's  rig.   Though  much  of  The  Good  Old 
Boys  glamorizes  the  persona  of  the  redneck,  which  in  turn  serves  to 
perpetuate  the  mystique  Hemphill  purports  to  explain  to  his  readers,  he 


*  In  addition  to  Huber,  see  Charles  C.  Bolton,  Poor  Whites  of  the 
Antebellum  South;  Tenants  and  Laborers  in  Central  North  Carolina  and 
Northeast  Mississippi  (Durham:  Duke  U  P,  1994);  J.  Wayne  Flynt,  Southern 
Poor  Whites;  A  Selected  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Published  Sources  (New 
York:  Garland  Pub.,  1981);  Dixie's  Forgotten  People;  The  South's  Poor 
Whites  (Bloomington:  Indiana  U  P,  1979);  and  Sylvia  Jenkins  Cook,  From 
Tobacco  Road  to  Route  66;  The  Southern  Poor  White  in  Fiction  (Chapel 
Hill:  U  of  North  Carolina  P,  1976). 

*  See  Chapter  5,  where  I  quote  Hobson  in  reference  to  my  reading 
of  Willie  Morris's  North  Toward  Home. 
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does  go  on  to  describe  the  personal  problems  such  as  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse,  womanizing,  and  spousal  abuse  that  overtake  his  father's  life  as 
he  continues  the  rough  and  tumble  ways  of  the  wildcat  trucker.   But  the 
type  of  southern  masculinity  that  Hemphill  discusses  in  his  book  is  at  a 
comfortable,  if  not  distant,  remove  from  the  kind  of  poverty  that 
characterizes  the  poor  white  of  Tobacco  Road  and  Let  Us  Now  Praise 
Famous  Men.   And  despite  his  insights  into  the  emotional  isolation  of 
the  "good  old  boy,"  his  analysis  shies  away  from  adequately  taking  into 
account  any  of  the  more  comprehensive  issues  of  southern  identity  such 
as  race  relations,  paternalism,  and  honor  that  white  southern  men  had 
written  about  in  their  autobiographies  before  him. 

Another  example  of  the  redneck  autobiography  is  William  Htimphrey's 
Farther  Off  from  Heaven.   Set  in  the  east  Texas  town  of  Clarksville, 
Humphrey's  narrative  is  structured  around  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  in 
1937  when  his  father  was  killed  in  an  automobile  wreck  while,  it  is 
suggested  but  never  confirmed,  running  bootleg  lic[uor.   Waiting  in  the 
hospital  room  beside  his  father's  mortally  broken  body,  the  protagonist 
tries  to  make  sense  of  the  course  of  events  that  have  led  to  that 
moment:   his  grandparents'  miserable  existence  as  tenant  farmers,  his 
father's  escape  from  that  life  through  his  infatuation  with — and  skill 
at  repairing — fast  cars,  his  parents'  courtship,  their  frequent  and 
often  violent  quarrels  occasioned  by  his  father's  drinking.   The 
narrator  expresses  admiration  for  the  tenacious  upward  mobility  his 
mother  displays  both  before  and  after  her  husband's  death,  and  she 
emerges  as  the  figure  of  strength  and  staibility  in  the  narrator's  life, 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  main  focus  of  the  text  is  Humphrey's 
father.   Moreover,  the  narrator's  almost  obsessive  interest  in  and 
seeming  attraction  to  his  father's  violence,  recklessness,  and  barely 
restrained  sexuality  echo  the  same  focus  in  Hemphill's  The  Good  Old  Bovs 
and  foreshadow  that  cluster  of  concerns  in  Crews 's  A  Childhood,  which  in 
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turn  Buggests  the  degree  to  which  the  "redneck"  identity  is  gendered  as 
male.' 

Unlike  Humphrey  and  Hemphill,  who  enjoyed  at  least  a  lower-middle- 
class  prosperity  in  their  formative  years,  Will  Campbell,  author  of 
Brother  to  a  Dragonfly,  spent  his  childhood  in  abject  poverty.'  Though 
Campbell's  father  owned  the  land  he  tilled,  the  depression  took  its  toll 
on  all  the  small  farmers  of  Amite  County,  Mississippi.   Recalling  the 
way  he  and  his  siblings  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  be 
old  enough  to  wear  shoes  all  year  long  instead  of  only  from  the  fall 
through  winter,  Campbell  writes,  "It  was  a  symbol  of  manhood"  to  wear 
shoes  in  the  summer  (12).   "Shoes  were,  in  fact,  one's  most  prized 
possession.   They  alone  separated  a  man  from  what  was  at  once  his  best 
friend  and  worst  enemy — the  earth."   In  a  move  that  allows  him  to  claim 
solidarity  with  other  poor  southerners,  he  illustrates  his  point  by 
interpreting  "Blue  Suede  Shoes,"  a  song  made  popular  by  Carl  Perkins  and 
Elvis  Presley  in  the  late  fifties,  noting  it  was 

not  about  some  rich  dude  from  the  city  who  impressed  the  girls 
with  his  daily  change  of  shoes,  but  a  story  written  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  west  Tennessee  by  a  poor  boy  who  saved  enough  money  to 
pay  for  the  coveted  suede,  and  served  notice  on  the  world  that  it 
could  do  anything  it  would  to  him  but,  "Stay  off  my  blue 
suede  shoes  1"   The  wearing  of  shoes  was  a  luxury  dreamed  of.  (12-13) 

Despite  his  strong  identification  with  his  "redneck"  roots,  the 

narrator  of  Brother  to  a  Dragonfly  does  not  allow  his  allegiance  to  that 

group  to  become  the  central  concern  of  his  life.   (In  fact,  the 

relational  title  alludes  to  Campbell's  relationship  with  his  older 

brother  Joe,  whose  drug  addiction  and  emotional  difficulties  take  up  a 

substantial  portion  of  the  narrative.)   Rather,  he  uses  his  background 


*   Patrick  Huber  notes  the  gender-specific  use  of  the  term 
"redneck"  in  "A  Short  History  of  Redneck"  (161). 

^  Campbell  has  written  two  other  autobiographical  books.  Forty 
Acres  and  a  Goat  (Atlanta:  Peachtree  Pub.,  1986),  an  introspective 
assessment  of  the  gains  and  losses  in  racial  equality  since  the  Civil 
Rights  movement,  and  Providence  (Atlanta:  Longstreet  Press,  1992),  a 
hybrid  of  documentary  and  autobiography  about  the  remarkable  history  of 
one  square  mile  of  land  near  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi. 
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to  facilitate  his  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  racial  and 
class  conflict  in  the  South,  and  to  deepen  his  Evangelical  religious 
beliefs.   The  recipient  of  a  Master's  degree  from  the  Yale  School  of 
Divinity  and  the  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  the  early 
fifties,  Campbell  was,  according  to  biographer  Thomas  L.  Connelly,  the 
sole  white  participant  in  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Council  (88).   He  escorted  the  black  high  school  students  up 
the  steps  of  Little  Rock  Central  High  School  in  1957,  where  Governor 
Orval  Faubus  stood  waiting  to  send  them  back,  and  played  key  roles  in 
the  campaigns  for  desegregation  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.   But  where  other 
southern  white  liberals  during  this  period  sought  to  deraonize  the 
opposition  to  the  movement,  Campbell  found  that  he  could  not  do  so  in 
good  conscience,  and  as  a  result  turned  his  efforts  toward  ministering 
to  members  of  the  Klan. 

Like  other  liberal  southerners'  autobiographies,  Campbell's  story 
is  told  within  the  conventions  of  the  spiritual  narrative,  in  which  the 
protagonist's  journey  to  self-knowledge  is  primarily  a  moral  one  that  is 
marked  by  distinct  stages — in  the  case  of  Brother  to  a  Dragonfly  these 
moments  are  specifically  referred  to  as  "conversions."    But  compared  to 
other  racially  liberal  autobiographers  from  the  region,  Campbell  spends 
surprisingly  little  time  depicting  the  ways  that  racism  was  woven  into 
the  culture  in  which  he  grew  up.   In  one  scene  he  and  his  playmates 
taunt  an  elderly  black  man  with  cries  of  "'Hey  Nigger.  Hey  nigger,'" 
only  to  have  his  Grandfather  mildly  reprimand  him  by  telling  them,  "'No 
hon.   There  ain't  any  more  niggers.   All  the  niggers  are  dead.   All 
that's  left  are  colored  people'"  (22).   In  another  racial  incident,  he 
recalls  his  Uncle  receiving  word  while  the  family  was  sitting  down  to 
Sunday  dinner  that  his  field  hand  had  been  shot  to  death.   Campbell 
writes,  ".  .  .we  ate  and  listened  to  Uncle  Curt  grumble  over  the  loss 
of  a  good  field  hand  at  cotton  picking  time,  and  complain,  too,  about 
the  preempting  of  his  fishing  trip"  (58).   Despite  the  relatively 
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anomalous  absence  of  virulent  racism  in  his  memories  of  childhood, 

Campbell  has  his  moment  of  conversion  in  which  he  recognizes  the 

humanity  of  African  Americans.   But  in  Campbell's  case,  this  moment  of 

truth  involves  something  more.   While  serving  in  the  Navy  Air  Corps  in 

the  Pacific  during  World  War  II,  he  reads  Howard  Fast's  Freedom  Road,  a 

novel  set  in  the  Reconstruction  era  depicting  the  brief  alliance  of  a 

group  of  former  slaves  and  poor  whites  that  is  violently  crushed  under 

the  heel  of  the  Klan.   Campbell  writes. 

They  were  the  most  powerful  and  compelling  words  I  had  ever  read 
in  my  nineteen  years.   The  poor  whites.  .  .  he  described  were  my 
people.   And  I  knew  that  the  black  men  and  women.  .  .  were  those 
we  grew  up  thinking  we  had  to  oppose.   I  had  never  questioned  why 
we  were  so  taught,  that  it  was  because  for  us  to  do  otherwise 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  those  who  ruled  us  before  the  Civil 
War  and  who  had  in  just  one  decade  after  the  war  succeeded  in 
ruling  us  again. 

I  knew  that  my  life  would  never  be  the  same.   I  knew  that 
the  tragedy  of  the  South  would  occupy  the  remainder  of  my  days.  It 
was  a  conversion  experience  comparable  to  none  I  had  ever  had,  and 
I  knew  it  would  have  to  find  expression.  (97-98) 

Like  Willie  Morris,  Campbell  affirms  his  regional  identity  by 

recognizing  the  historical  oppression  of  African  Americans,  but 

Campbell's  recognition  also  involves  his  new  understanding  of  his  own 

people's  victimization.   Where  Ralph  McGill  could  only  extend  pity 

toward  the  plight  of  the  "old  and  troubled"  scripture-quoting 

segregationist  who  approaches  him  at  the  backwoods  church  ( "There  was  an 

impulse  to  put  my  arms  around  his  frail  shoulders"),  Campbell  could 

identify  with  the  poor  whites'  subjugation  on  a  much  more  immediate 

level,  even  though  his  later  activism  also  distanced  him  from  his  fellow 

white  Mississippians.'  Presumably,  "those  who  ruled  us  before  the  Civil 

War"  and  who  soon  "succeeded  in  ruling  us  again"  are  the  southern 

aristocracy,  who  constituted  the  leadership  of  the  Klan's  first 

incarnation.   But  Campbell's  reference  to  "the  tragedy  of  the  South" 

brings  into  play  the  discourse  of  the  religion  of  the  Lost  Cause,  which 


See  my  discussion  of  McGill 's  The  South  and  the  Southerner  in 
Chapter  Five. 
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historically  constructed  the  insidious  and  impersonal  forces  of  northern 

capitalism  as  the  evil  other.' 

If  Campbell  represents  his  first  "experience  of  conversion"  as  one 

in  which  he  gains  a  historical  consciousness  as  well  as  a  more  racially 

inclusive  conception  of  humanity,  he  depicts  his  second  conversion  as  a 

deeper  spiritual  experience  that  provides  him  the  means  to  reaffirm  his 

identification  with  the  poor  white  without  compromising  his  commitment 

to  racial  equality.   This  second  conversion  is  occasioned  by  the 

senseless  killing  of  two  of  his  friends  in  the  Civil  Rights  movement. 

After  the  narrator  curses  the  Alabama  deputy  sheriff  who  murdered  his 

two  friends,  his  agnostic  brother  forces  him  to  defend  the  belief  that 

Jesus  loves  everyone  equally,  sinner  and  saint  alike,  at  which  point 

Campbell  is  stunned  to  find  that  he  does  have  it  in  his  heart  not  only 

to  forgive  the  murderer,  but  to  love  him  as  well.   This  discovery, 

according  to  Campbell,  "turned  me  back  to  where  I  had  once  been,  years 

before,  a  path  from  which  I  had  strayed.   It  was  the  beginning  of  a 

process — the  process  of  coming  to  terms  with  one's  own  history,  whatever 

that  history  might  be"  (225).   In  his  newly  gained  humility  the  narrator 

now  sees  that  he  and  the  other  southern  whites  who  had  aligned 

themselves  with  the  civil  rights  movement 

were  just  a  little  prideful  of  our  alienation  from  [their 
families],  and  a  little  arrogant  in  our  newfound  liberation  and 
assumed  sophistication.  .  .  .  Because  we  had  not  learned  the 
nature  of  tragedy  we  learned  the  latest  woolhat  jokes,  learned  to 
cuss  Mississippi  and  Alabama  sheriffs,  learned  to  say  the  word 
"redneck"  with  the  same  venomous  tones  we  had  heard  others,  or 
ourselves,  say  the  word  "nigger."   We  did  not  understand  that 
those  we  called  "redneck"  were  a  part  of  the  tragedy.  (226) 


'  See  Charles  Reagan  Wilson,  Baptized  in  Blood;  The  Religion  of 
the  Lost  Cause.  1865-1920  (Athens:  U  of  Georgia  P,  1980),  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  institutional  links  between  southern  Protestantism  and 
the  "civil  religion  of  the  Lost  Cause."   But  just  as  Wilson  cautions 
that  "the  southern  civil  religion  .  .  .  should  not  be  seen  simply  as  the 
equivalent  of  Southern  Protestantism"  (15),  I  would  caution  that 
Campbell's  brand  of  evangelical  Christianity  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  dominant  teachings  of  white  southern  Protestantism,  though  they 
share  some  commonalities. 
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Above  and  beyond  whatever  moral  or  spiritual  advantages  lay  in 
ministering  to  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Campbell's  achievement  in 
representing  a  southern  identity  within  the  conventions  of  the  spiritual 
autobiography  is  noteible.   Others  like  Lillian  Smith,  Sarah  Patton 
Boyle,  and  Ralph  McGill  had  sought  to  do  so,  but  their  class  position 
and  opposition  to  dominant  segregationist  policies  in  the  South  had  left 
them  close  to  the  position  of  liberal  pride  that  Campbell  criticizes 
here.   By  conjoining  his  class  and  regional  identifications  with  his 
distinctively  southern  evangelical  background,  Campbell  is  able  to 
circumvent  the  "prideful"  sense  of  "alienation"  that  southern  racial 
liberals  typically  felt  and  construct  an  autobiographical  persona  whose 
transcendent  religious  experience  remains  anchored  in  his  southern 
identity. 

Published  a  year  after  Brother  to  a  Dragonfly.  Harry  Crews 's  A 
Childhood;  The  Biography  of  a  Place  also  presents  the  reader  with  images 
of  rural  life  in  the  poverty  stricken  deep  South,  but  where  Campbell's 
childhood  is  depicted  in  benign  if  not  idealized  terms,  the  South  of 
Crews 's  childhood  is  infinitely  more  violent  and  harsh.   His  attention 
to  bodily  deformities  and  psychological  aberrations  is  very  much  in  the 
tradition  of  another  Georgia  writer,  Flannery  O'Connor,  but  where 
O'Connor  jealously  protected  her  privacy.  Crews  uses  the  medium  of 
autobiography  to  show  not  only  the  sources  of  his  art,  but  of  his 
artistic  identity  as  well.   "Nearly  everybody  I  knew  had  something 
missing,"  he  writes,  "a  finger  cut  off,  a  toe  split,  an  ear  half-chewed 
away,  an  eye  clouded  with  blindness  from  a  glancing  fence  staple.   And 
if  they  didn't  have  something  missing,  they  were  carrying  scars  from 
barbed  wire,  or  knives,  or  fishhooks"  (54).   When  he  and  his  friend 
Willalee  Bookatee  peruse  the  pages  of  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalog — the 
only  other  book  in  the  house  besides  the  Bible — they  marvel  at  the 
physical  perfection  of  the  people  pictured  inside,  so  different  from  the 
scarred  and  maimed  residents  of  Bacon  County,  Georgia.   Crews  notes. 
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They  were  not  only  whole,  had  all  their  airms  and  legs  and  toes  and 
eyes  on  their  unscarred  bodies,  but  they  were  also  beautiful. 
Their  legs  were  straight  and  their  heads  were  never  bald  and  on 
their  faces  were  looks  of  happiness,  even  joy,  that  I  never  saw 
much  of  on  the  faces  of  the  people  around  me. 

Young  as  I  was,  though,  I  had  known  for  a  long  time  that  it 
was  all  a  lie.   I  knew  that  under  those  fancy  clothes  there  had  to 
be  scars,  there  had  to  be  swellings  and  boils  of  one  kind  or 
another  because  there  was  no  other  way  to  live  in  the  world.  (54) 

The  protagonist's  recognition  of  this  discrepancy  between  the  ugliness 

of  his  immediate  world  and  the  idealized  images  in  the  catalog  that  are 

his  only  link  to  the  outside  world  serves  a  twofold  purpose  here. 

First,  by  calling  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  the  South  as  he  knows 

it  is  written  onto  the  bodies  of  the  poor  whites.  Crews  asserts  his 

class  and  regional  differences  from  his  readers.   Second,  by 

demonstrating  his  ability  to  see  beyond  the  "lie"  of  appearances  to  the 

"reality"  that  lies  beneath,  in  much  the  same  way  that  Twain  speaks  of 

reading  the  surface  of  the  river  in  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  he  lays 

claim  to  the  artist's  special  powers  of  perception.'" 

Crews  reinforces  his  conflation  of  regional,  class,  and  artistic 

identities  by  telling  of  how  he  and  Willalee  would  make  up  stories  to  go 

along  with  the  images  in  the  catalog.   He  recalls  the  two  of  them 

"forcing  the  beautiful  people  to  give  up  the  secrets  of  their  lives:  how 

they  felt  about  one  another,  what  kind  of  sicknesses  they  may  have  had," 

so  that  they  could  in  turn  weave  those  characters  together  into 

narratives  that  reflected  the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  the  subculture 

in  which  they  lived:  shootings,  knife  fights,  livestock  theft,  "and  all 

the  other  vicious  happenings  of  the  world"  (57).   Because  of  their 

material  deprivation  and  intellectual  isolation,  he  writes, 

fabrication  became  a  way  of  life.   Making  up  stories,  it  seems  to 
me  now,  was  not  only  a  way  for  us  to  understand  the  way  we  lived 
but  also  a  defense  against  it.   It  was  no  doubt  the  first  step  in 
a  life  that  has  been  devoted  primarily  to  men  and  women  and 
children  who  never  lived  anywhere  but  in  my  imagination.  (57) 


10 


See  my  discussion  in  Chapter  Four  of  the  figure  of  the  Romantic 
artist  and  its  relevance  to  the  autobiographical  "I." 
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Unlike  Stark  Young,  Will  Percy,  and  others  who  ground  their  artistic 
sensibilities  in  a  non-class-specific  oral  culture  of  the  South,  Crews 
represents  his  literary  imagination  not  only  as  a  fortuitous  result  of 
his  impoverished  environment,  but  as  a  means  of  protecting  himself  from 
that  environment  as  well. 

Yet  Crews  draws  a  distinction  between  the  importance  he  places  on 
his  fiction  writing  and  the  significance  he  attaches  to  the  act  of  self- 
representation.   Upon  returning  home  from  a  stint  in  the  Marines,  Crews 
asks  his  Uncle  Alton  to  help  him  gather  together  his  long-deceased 
father's  old  friends  so  that  he  can  listen  to  their  stories  of  Ray 
Crews 's  antics.   When  Crews  expresses  disbelief  over  one  particulcurly 
hair-raising  episode  in  his  father's  wayward  youth  (the  episode  ends 
with  the  elder  Crews  and  his  friend  getting  peppered  with  birdshot  by  an 
angry  moonshiner),  the  teller  of  the  story  confirms  the  account  by 
lifting  up  his  shirt  and  revealing  the  multiple  birdshot  scars  on  his 
back,  to  which  the  narrator  comments,  "Wounds  or  scars  give  an  awesome 
credibility  to  a  story"  (21).   But  instead  of  reaffirming  the 
protagonist's  sense  of  self,  the  stories  about  his  father — or,  more 
specifically,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  told — cause  him  to 
"wonder  what  would  give  credibility  to  my  own  story  if,  when  my  young 
son  grows  to  manhood,  he  has  to  go  looking  for  me  in  the  mouths  and 
memories  of  other  people"  (21).   Where  the  memory  of  Crews's  father  now 
resided  in  the  oral  culture  of  a  specific  place,  his  own  son  would  find 
such  witnesses  to  his  father's  life  "scattered  all  over  the  country,  but 
even  if  he  could  find  them,  they  could  speak  to  him  with  no  shared  voice 
from  no  common  ground."   It  is  here,  we  are  told,  while  recovering  for 
himself  the  memory  of  his  deceased  father,  that  Crews  conceives  of 
autobiography  as  a  means  of  inscribing  his  patrilineage: 

It  was  in  that  moment  and  in  that  knowledge  that  I  first  had  the 
notion  that  I  would  someday  have  to  write  about  it  all,  but  not  in 
the  convenient  and  comfortable  metaphors  of  fiction,  which  I  had 
been  doing  for  years.   It  would  have  to  be  done  naked,  without  the 
disguising  distance  of  the  third-person  pronoun.   Only  the  use  of 
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1,    lovely  and  terrifying  word,  would  get  me  to  the  place  I  needed 
to  go.  (21) 

In  contrast  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  privileged  antebellum 

southerner  William  Grayson  (who  argued  that  "the  human  heart  will  not 

bear  to  be  shown  to  the  world  divested  of  all  drapery")  or  Crews 's 

contemporary,  Andrew  Lytle  (who  places  such  importance  upon  the  dividing 

line  between  the  "intimate"  and  the  "res  publica" ) ,  Crews  shows  no 

concerns  here  about  the  danger  of  committing  "moral  suicide"  or  throwing 

the  "delicate  balance  of  order"  into  disarray.   Instead,  he  places  his 

faith  in  the  authority  of  the  "naked"  autobiographical  "I"  to  take  him 

to  "the  place  I  needed  to  go,"  by  which  he  means  the  temporal  and 

geographic  "place"  of  his  childhood  in  rural  Bacon  County.   For  the 

narrator,  autobiography  functions  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  birdshot 

scars  on  the  man's  naked  back:  to  lend  "credibility"  (or,  to  use 

Elizabeth  Bruss's  term,  its  "truth  effect")  to  the  speaker's  version  of 

the  past,  and  to  give  a  sense  of  immediacy  to  its  telling. 

But  the  "place"  that  Crews  lays  claim  to  through  "the  use  of  I, 

lovely  and  terrifying  word,"  is  complicated  in  ways  that  point  again  to 

his  class  position.   Stating  in  terms  that  might  aa  easily  have  been 

spoken  by  Will  Percy,  Crews  writes, 

I  come  from  people  who  believe  that  the  home  place  is  as  vital  and 
necessary  as  the  beating  of  your  own  heart.  .  .  .  that  if  you  do 
not  have  a  home  place,  very  little  will  ever  be  yours,  really 
belong  to  you  in  the  world.  (13-14) 

Yet  the  nomadic  life  he  experienced  as  a  child,  being  "driven  from 

pillar  to  post"  as  his  family  moved  from  one  tenant  farm  to  another,  has 

left  the  narrator  with  no  single  place  he  can  point  to  as  "home."  As  a 

result,  he  writes. 

Bacon  County  is  my  home  place,  and  I've  had  to  make  do  with  it. 
If   I  think  of  where  I  come  from,  I  think  of  the  entire  county.   I 
think  of  all  its  people  and  its  customs  and  all  its  loveliness  and 
all  its  ugliness.  (14) 

Again,  the  passage  sounds  remarkably  similar  to  Percy's  proclamation  at 

the  beginning  of  Lanterns  on  the  Levee  that  "My  country  is  the 

Mississippi  Delta"  (3).   But  where  Percy's  claim  is  magisterial  in  tone. 
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as  if  he  has  pushed  the  boundaries  of  Trail  Lake  plantation  to  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  west  and  to  the  line  of  hills  that  lies  forty 
miles  to  the  east.  Crews  seeks  to  persuade  his  readers  that  he 
identifies  with  all  of  Bacon  County  because  he  simply  has  nothing  more 
concrete  or  more  his  own  to  lay  claim  to.   Furthermore,  though  Percy 
seems  to  stake  out  a  larger  territory  as  his  "place,"  Crews  lays  claim 
to  both  the  "loveliness"  and  "ugliness"  of  his  home  county,  something 
Percy,  in  his  desire  to  distance  himself  from  the  Delta's  poor  whites, 
is  clearly  unwilling  to  do." 

Like  the  majority  of  white  southern  autobiographers  since  World 
War  II,  the  narrator  of  A  Childhood  expiates  his  racial  sins  by  exposing 
and  interpreting  the  mechanisms  by  which  he  was  made  to  see  blacks  as 
lower  than  whites.   But  Crews  manages  to  avoid  the  defensiveness  that 
characterizes  Morris's  account  of  his  attack  on  the  three  year-old  boy, 
or  the  tone  of  righteous  indignation  that  accompanies  Campbell's 
recognition  of  blacks  and  poor  whites'  common  subjugation.   Instead,  he 
describes  his  education  in  racism  in  much  the  same  tone  that  he  uses  to 
speak  of  most  other  incidents  in  his  childhood,  as  if  it  is  simply 
another  example  of  the  ways  in  which  poverty  and  ignorance  had  marked 
his  people,  of  no  greater  moral  significance  than  their  propensity  for 
violence,  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  gift  for  telling  stories,  on  the 
other.   Writing  of  the  time  he  "found  out  Willalee  was  a  nigger,"  Crews 
recalls  telling  his  aunt  about  a  trivial  incident  involving  Robert 
Jones,  a  black  man  who  owned  and  worked  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farms 
in  the  county.   Because  of  the  man's  reputation  as  a  hard  worker,  the 
narrator  remembers,  "I  had  never  heard  anybody  speak  of  Robert  Jones  and 
his  family  with  anything  but  admiration"  (58).   Yet  he  comes  to  learn 


**  I  should  note  that  Crews 's  claim  to  identify  with  "all"  the 
"peoples"  of  Bacon  County  is  not  necessarily  borne  out  in  A  Childhood. 
He  provides  the  reader  with  only  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  more 
prosperous  citizens  of  Alma,  the  county  seat,  much  less  attention  than 
Percy  gives  to  the  "undesirable"  elements  of  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
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that  the  poor  white  is  granted  greater  social  privilege  than  even  the 
most  prosperous  and  respectable  black  when  he  makes  the  mistake  of 
referring  to  the  subject  of  his  story  as  "Mr.  Jones": 

My  aunt  leaned  down  and  put  her  arm  around  my  shoulders. 
Her  great  soft  breast  pressed  warmly  at  my  ear.   She  said:  "No, 
son.   Robert  Jones  is  a  nigger.   You  don't  say  'mister'  when  you 
speak  of  a  nigger.   You  don't  say  "Mr.  Jones, '  you  say  'nigger 
Jones . ' " 

I  never  missed  a  stroke  in  my  story.   ".  ,  .  so  me  an  him 
was  passing  the  cotton  gin  and  nigger  Jones  was  standing  there 
with  his  wife.  ..." 

We  were  all  dutiful  children  in  Bacon  County. 

Crews  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  away  the  factors  that  led  to  his 
Aunt's  complacent  acceptance  of  the  racial  status  quo,  nor  does  he  even 
bother  to  show  his  subsequent  moment  of  realization  that  those  teachings 
were  morally  wrong.   Instead,  he  merely  remarks,  "I  don't  know  what 
difference  it  ever  made  that  I  found  out  Willalee  Bookatee  was  a  nigger. 
But  no  doubt  it  made  a  difference.    Willalee  was  our  friend,  my 
brother's  and  mine,  but  we  sometimes  used  him  like  a  toy"  (59). 
Although  the  narrator  goes  on  to  describe  some  of  the  tricks  he  and  his 
brother  would  play  on  the  ever-cheerful  Willalee,  he  also  tells  of  how 
Willalee  would  exact  revenge  on  the  two  with  his  own  equally  inventive 
tricks  (60).    His  aunt's  injunctions  notwithstanding,  Crews's 
relationship  with  Willalee  is  depicted  as  so  remarkably  egalitarian  that 
I  can  think  of  no  other  autobiography — southern  or  otherwise — that 
features  an  interracial  friendship  between  two  boys  on  more  equal  terms. 

Above  and  beyond  their  common  desire  to  conflate  their  personal 
and  regional  identities,  the  strongest  thread  connecting  twentieth- 
century  white  male  autobiographers  from  the  South  is  their 
marginal izat ion  from  the  dominant  forms  of  white  southern  masculinity. 
Whether  it  be  those  who  threatened  rigidly  defined  gender  boundaries  by 
becoming  professional  writers,  challenged  southern  notions  of  racial 
difference  by  supporting  African  Americans'  fight  for  justice,  or  were 
denied  significant  political  or  economic  power  because  of  their  class 
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positions,  all  of  the  twentieth-century  autobiographers  I  have  treated 
have  stood  to  gain  greater  access  to  traditional  southern  masculinity  by 
using  their  narratives  as  vehicles  for  telling  about  the  South.   Given 
that  pattern,  the  next  branch  of  autobiographies  by  southern  white  men 
to  emerge  will  likely  come  from  the  margins  as  well,  and  the  recent 
appearance  of  personal  narratives  by  self-declared  gay  men  suggests  that 
they  will  add  a  significant  voice  to  the  tradition  of  self-portraiture 
in  the  South. 

One  of  those  writers,  Harlan  Greene  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
speaks  of  southern  sexual  bigotry  with  the  same  passion  and  sense  of 
conviction  that  civil  rights  era  autobiographers  from  the  South  spoke  of 
racial  prejudice.   One  of  a  number  of  southern  contributors  to  the 
collection  Hometowns;  Gay  Men  Write  About  Where  Thev  Belong  (1991),  all 
of  whom  write  as  exiles  from  the  communities  they  describe,  Greene 
expresses  his  frustration  with  the  emphasis  on  public  honor  over 
personal  conscience,  complaining  that  "honesty  of  feeling"  matters 
little  to  Charleston,  since  "[t]he  city  thinks  souls  are  less  important 
than  ceremonies"  (59).'^   While  many  of  the  other  contributors  to 
Hometowns  express  similar  feelings  of  frustration  over  the  hypocrisy  of 
heterosexual  society,  Greene  stresses  that  Charlestonians  have  little 
interest  in  prying  into  personal  affairs:  they  want  only  to  insure  that 
the  boundaries  between  the  public  and  private  spheres  remain  intact. 
Using  the  city's  Board  of  Architectural  Review  as  a  metaphor  for 
everything  he  dislikes  about  his  hometown,  he  writes:   "In  Charleston 
you  can  do  anything  to  your  interior,  you  can  gut  and  wrench  and  falsify 


'^   John  Preston,  editor  of  Hometowns  apparently  took  great  care 
to  be  as  geographically  inclusive  as  possible  in  the  selection  of  essays 
for  the  collection.   Although  only  two  of  the  pieces,  "Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,"  by  Bob  Sumner  (41-54),  and  "Charleston,  South  Carolina,"  by 
Harlan  Greene  (55-68),  describe  communities  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  modern  South,  many  others  are  set  in  border  South 
towns,  including  Amethyst,  Texas,  Baltimore,  and  Miami. 
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your  house  or  your  psyche,  but  what  can  be  seen  from  the  street,  the 
facade,  must  be  kept  up  and  obey  all  proprieties"  (61). 

Significantly,  Greene  is  snubbed  by  Charleston's  old  money,  not 
because  of  his  homosexuality  ("you  can  have  sex  with  an  elephant  on  King 
Street.  ...  So  long  as  you  wear  a  white  dinner  jacket,  it  won't  bother 
anybody"),  but  because  he  wrote  a  novel  "somewhat  based  on  truth"  about 
gay  men  that  was  set  in  Charleston  during  the  1920s  ("Charleston"  65). 
Forced  to  choose  between  "surface  and  reality,"  the  narrator  decides  to 
leave  the  city  of  his  birth,  noting,  "Manners  may  be  nice,  but  they  are 
not  as  important  as  integrity"  (67).   Though  he  constructs  his 
autobiographical  persona  in  opposition  to  social  conventions  and 
"rituals"  that  are  clearly  linked  to  traditional  southern  cultural 
practices,  Greene  acts  out  a  familiar  southern  ritual  of  his  own 
choosing  by  writing  as  the  alienated  artist  whose  "integrity"  causes  him 
to  live  in  exile  from  the  place  he  loves,  concluding  his  essay  with  the 
comment,  "I  claim  her  now;  even  though  I  know  she  won't  claim  me"  (67). 

Southern  white  men  have  less  at  stake  today  in  laying  claim  to  the 
South  (or  some  part  of  the  region)  than  have  previous  generations  of 
southerners.   Gone  are  the  political  and  economic  incentives  that  led 
men  like  William  Grayson,  Richard  Taylor,  and  Will  Percy  to  place  a 
greater  emphasis  on  regional  rather  than  national  identity  and  to 
represent  their  experiences  of  selfhood  in  overtly  relational  rather 
than  autonomous  terms.   Yet  the  autobiographical  representation  of  white 
southern  masculinity  continues  to  be  constructed  in  relation  to  the 
narrator's  place  in  a  human  community,  one  that  typically  bears  the 
marks  of  southern  difference.   Def ensiveness  has  largely  given  way  to  a 
more  self-assured  assertion  of  southern  regional  identity,  but  white  men 
still  exhibit  the  need  to  speak  for  the  South  and  explain  its  ways  to 
the  non-southerner,  especially  as  they  pertain  to  issues  of  race,  class, 
and  gender.   As  the  emergence  of  gay  southern  men's  autobiographies 
suggests,  the  threat  of  community  sanctions  against  those  in  the  South 
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who  would  blur  the  divisions  between  the  public  and  private  spheres  is 
less  intense  than  ever  before,  even  though  it  still  presents  some 
obstacles  to  the  autobiographer  who  wishes  to  openly  discuss  the  issue 
of  sexuality.   Similarly,  the  personal  narratives  of  writers  like  Crews, 
Lytle,  Reynolds  Price,  and  others  reveal  an  increased  willingness  on  the 
part  of  southern  white  men  to  represent  their  interiority.   It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  cultural  conditions  that  have  contributed  to  the 
tenacity  of  southern  regional  identity  will  persist  into  the  twenty- 
first  century. 
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